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PROLOGUE. 


TWO  Houjholdsy  both  alike  in  Dignity, 
In  fair  Verona,  {where  we  lay  cur  Scene) 
From  ancient  Grudge  break  to  new  mutiny  ; 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  bands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  tbefe  two  foes, 

A  pair  of far- croft  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Wbofe  mifadventur'd  piteous  Overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  Parents'  ft  rife. 
The  fearful  pajfage  of  their  death-mark9  d  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  Parent^  rage, 
Which  but  their  children's  End  nought  could  rem:-':, 

Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffick  of  cur  ft  age  : 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
What  here  Jhall  mj\  cur  Toil  Jhall  ftrwe  io  mend, 


v 


DRA- 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

ESC  ALUS,  Prince  of  Verona. 
Paris,  a  young  Nobleman  in  love  with  Juliet,  and  kinfman 
to  the  Prince. 

Montague,  Vtwo  Lords  of  anticnt  families,  Enemies  to 
Capuler,     S    each  other. 
Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinfman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to  Romeo, 
Ben  vol  io,  Kinfman  and  Friend  to  Romeo. 
Tybalt,  Kinfman  to  Capulet. 
Friar  Lawrence. 
Friar  John. 

Balthafar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 
Page  to  Paris. 

Gr^f?",'  }Servantst0  Capulet. 
Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

apothecary. 

Simon  Catling,  % 

Hugh  Rebeck,        £  3  Muficians* 

Samuel  Soundboard,  3 

Peter,  Servant  to  the  Nurfe. 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague, 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet,  in  love  with  Romeo. 

Nurfe  to  Juliet. 

C  HO  RUS. 

Citizens  of  Verona,  feveral  men  and  women  relations  to 
Capulet,  Maskers,  Guards,  Watch,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 

The  S  C  E  N  E,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  Act, 
is  in  Mantua;  during  all  tberejl  of  the  Play,  in 
and  near  Verona. 

ROMEO 


ROMEO  and  JULIET. 


A  C  T   I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street,  w  Verona, 

Enter  Sampfon  and  Gregory,  (with /words  and  bucklers,) 
two  fervants  of  the  Capulets. 

Sampson. 
ipSllfl  REGORT,  on  my  word,  1  we'll  not 

Wj^^My'  carry  coais. 

fi  ^^^S    Greg.  No,  for  then  we  mould  be  colliers, 
^^^J||    Sam.  I  mean,  an'  we  be  in  Choler,  we'll 
draw. 

Greg.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  Neck  out  of 
the  Collar. 

Sam.  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  mov'd. 

Greg.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  mov'd  to  ftrike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  Houfe  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Greg.  To  move,  is  to  ftir  ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is  to 
ftand  :  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  runn'ft  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  Houfe  mail  move  me  to  ftand : 
I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man,  or  maid  of  Mm* 
(ague's. 

i  «*?//  not  carry  coals.  ]  A  phrafe  then  in  ufe,  to  fignify  the 
bearing  injuries. 

B  J  Greg. 
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Greg,  That  (hews  thee  a  weak  flave  ;  for  the  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True,  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weakeft, 
are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall :  —  therefore  I  will  pufti 
Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his  maids 
to  the  wall. 

Greg.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mailers^  and  us 

their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  mew  myfelf  a  tyrant : 
when  1  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with 
the  maids,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 

Greg.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  the  maiden- 
heads, take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Greg.  They  mult  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  mail  feel,  while  1  am  able  to  ftand  : 
and  'tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flefh. 

Greg.  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fifti :  if  thou  hadft, 
thou  hadft  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool,  here  comes 
of  the  Houfe  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthafar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out;  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Greg.  How,  turn  thy  back  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Greg.  No,  marry:  I  fear  thee ? 1 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides :  let  them 
begin. 

Greg.  I  will  frown  as  I  pafs  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  it. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay,  ay  ? 
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Greg.  No. 

Sam.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  Sir  : 
but  I  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 

Greg,  Do  you  quarrel,  Sir  ? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  Sir?  no,  Sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  Sir,  I  am  for  you  $  I  ferve  as  good 
a  man,  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  Sir. 

*  Enter  Benvolio. 

Greg.  Say,  better :  here  comes  one  of  my  matter's 
kinfmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  Sir. 
Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  Gregory  y  remember 
thy  fwafliing  blow.  [They  fight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools,  put  up  your  fvvords,  you  know 
not  what  you  do. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs 
hinds  ? 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  :  put  up  thy  fword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the 
word 

As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues  and  thee: 

Have  at  thee,  coward.  [.Fight. 

Enter  three  or  four  citizens  with  clubs. 

Offi.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partifans!  ftrike!  beat  them 
down ! 

Down  with  the  Capulets,  down  with  the  Montagues ! 

2  Enter  Benvolio.]  Much  of  this  fcene  is  added  fince  the  firft 
edition ;  but  probably  by  Shake/pear,  fmce  we  find  it  in  that  of 
the  year  1599.  Mr.  Pope. 

B  4  Enter 
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Enter  old  Capulet  in  his  gown,  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noife  is  this  ?  give  me  my  long  fword, 
ho! 

La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch :  —  why  call  you  for  a 
fword  ? 

Cap.  My  fword,  I  fay :  old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourilhes  his  blade  in  fpight  of  me. 

Enter  old  Montague,  and  Lady  Montague. 

Mon.  Thou  villain,  Capulet  —  Hold  me  not,  let 
me  go. 

La.  Mon.  Thou  lhalt  not  ftir  a  foot  to  feek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince  with  Attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  Subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Prophaners  of  this  neighbour-ftained  fteel 
Will  they  not  hear  ?  what  ho !  you  men,  you  beafts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  iffuing  from  your  veins ; 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  thofe  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mif-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  fentence  of  your  moved  Prince. 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  Quiet  of  our  ftreets ; 
And  made  Verona's  antient  Citizens 
Caft  by  their  grave,  befeeming,  ornaments  *, 
To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Cankred  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankred  hate  ; 
If  ever  you  ditturb  our  ftreets  again, 
Your  lives  fliall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time  all  the  reft  depart  away, 
You  Capulet,  lhall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 
To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe, 
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To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place : 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  Prince  and  Capulet,  &c. 

SCENE  II. 

La.  Mon.  Who  fet  this  antient  quarrel  new  abroach  5 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  adverfary, 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach  ; 
I  drew  to  part  them :  In  the  inftant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd, 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  Iwung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds : 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiis'd  him  in  fcorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
'Till  the  Prince  came,  who  parted  either  Part. 

La.  Mon.  O  where  is  Romeo !  Saw  you  him  to  day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfhipp'd  Sun 
'Pear'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  Eaft, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad  : 
Where  underneath  the  grove  of  fycamour, 
That  weftward  rooteth  from  the  City  fide, 
So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon. 
Tow'rds  him  I  made: ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  ftole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
I,  meafuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
(J  That  moft  are  bufied  when  they're  molt  alone,) 
Purfued  my  humour,  not  purfuing  him 

3  That  moft  are  bufied  &c]  Edition  1597.  Inftead  of  which 
it  is  in  the  other  editions  thus, 

11  -    — - — —  by  my  oavn, 

Which  then  moji  fought,  where  mofi  might  not  be  found \ 
Being  one  too  many  by  rry  weary  j 'elf 
Purfued  my  humour ,  &c,  Mr.  Pope* 

And 
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4  And  gladly  fliun'd,  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frem  morning-dew ; 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  fighs : 
But  all  fo  foon  as  the  all-cheering  Sun 
Should,  in  the  fartheft  Eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  fhady  curtains  from  AurorcCs  bed ; 
Away  from  light  fteals  home  my  heavy  fon, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  day-light  out, 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  muft  this  humour  prove, 
Unlefs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  Jearn  it  of  him. 

5  Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myfelf  and  many  other  friends » 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counfellor, 
Is  to  himfelf,  I  will  not  fay,  how  true; 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe, 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery  ; 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  wings  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  (a)  Sun. 
Could  we  but  Jearn  from  whence  his  forrows  growj 
We  would  as  willingly  give  Cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Ben.  See,  where  he  comes :  fo  pleafe  you,  ftep  afide, 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  ftay 
To  hear  true  fhrift.   Come,  Madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt. 

'  4  And  gladly  jharid  &c]  The  ten  lines  following,  not  in  edition 
1597,  but  in  the  next  of  1599.  Mr.  Pope. 

5  Ben.  Haweyou  importuri d,  &c.]  Thefe  two  fpeeches  alfo  omit- 
ted in  edition  1597,  but  inferted  in  1599.       Mr.  Pope. 
'  [(a)  Sun.    Mr.  Theobald  Vulg. 

Ben. 
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Ben.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 
Rom.  Is  the  day  To  young  ? 
Ben.  But  new  ftruck  nine. 
Rom.  Ah  me,  fad  hours  feem  long! 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  lb  fa  ft? 
Ben.  It  was :  what  fadnefs  lengthens  Ro??ieo9s  hours? 
Rom.  Not  having  That,  which,  having,  makes 

them  fhort. 
Ben.  In  love  ? 
Rom.  Out- 
Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love  ? 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill, 
Should  without  eyes  fee  (a)  path-ways  to  his  ill! 
Where  fhali  we  dine?  —  Ome! — What  fray  was 
here  ? 

Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love: 

Why  then,  O  brawling  love!  O  loving  hate! 

Oh,  any  thing  of  nothing  firft  create! 

O  heavy  lightnefs !  ferious  vanity ! 

Mif-fhapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  lick  health 

Still-waking  fleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is ! 

This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppreftion. 

Rom.  Why,  fuch  is  love's  tranfgrefllon.  — 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft  ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  preft 


[  (a)  path-ways  to  his  ill.  Oxford  Editor  Vulg.  path  ways 

to  his  at-;'//.] 

With 
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With  more  of  thine ;  this  love,  that  thou  haft  fhewn, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  fmoak  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs, 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  \ 
Being  vext,  a  fea  nourifh'd  with  lovers'  tears  5 
What  is  it  elfe?  a  madnefs  moft  difcreet, 
A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preferving  fweet  : 
Farewel,  my  coufin.  [Going. 

Ben.  Soft,  I'll  go  along. 
And  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  loft  myfelf,  I  am  not  here  ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,  who  fhe  is  you  love  ? 

Rom.  What,  mail  I  groan  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no   but  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  fick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will? — • 
O  word,  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  fo  ill !  — ( 
In  fadnefs,  coufin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marks-man  j  —  and  fhe's  fair, 
I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  fooneft  hit. 

Rom.  But,  in  that  hit,  you  mifs  ;  —  fhe'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow    me  hath  Dian's  wit: 
And,  in  ftrong  proof  of  chaftity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childifh  bow,  me  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  ftay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  'bide  th' encounter  of  affailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint- feducing  gold. 
O,  fhe  is  rich  in  beauty    only  poor, 
That  when  fhe  dies,  with  her  dies  Beauty's  Store. 

Bru.  Then  (he  hath  fworn,  that  me  will  ftill  live 
chafte  ? 

c  Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  Sparing  makes  huge 
wafte. 

6  Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  Sparing,  &c]  None  of  the  fol- 
lowing fpeeches  of  this  fcene  in  ihc  iirii  Ediiiun  of  1 597.    Mr.  Pope. 

For 
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For  beauty,  ftarv'd  with  her  feverity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  pofterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wife ;  wifely  too  fair, 
To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair •, 
She  hath  forfworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  Ihould  forget  to  think, 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  5 
Examine  other  Beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers  (exquifite)  in  queftion  more ; 
Thofe  happy  masks,  that  kifs  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair  ; 
He  that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eye- fight  loft. 
Shew  me  a  miftrefs,  that  is  pafling  fair ; 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  palling  fair? 
Farewel,  thou  can  ft  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  elfe  die  in  debt. 


Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike  ;  and  'tis  not  hard 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reck'ning  are  you  Both, 
And,  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long: 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  Suit  ? 

Cap.  But  faying  o'er  what  I  have  faid  before : 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  feen  the  Change  of  fourteen  years  s 
Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE 


III. 


Par. 


Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Par.  Younger  than  fhe  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made : 
The  earth  hath  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  irie. 
7  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part ; 
If  fhe  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 
Lies  my  confent,  and  fair  according  voice : 
This  nighr,  I  hold  an  old-accuftom'd  Feaft, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueft, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  ftore, 
One  more,  moft  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 
%  Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  Even  light. 
Such  comfort  as  do  lufty  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefli  female-buds  mall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  houfe ;  hear  all,  all  fee, 
And  like  her  moft,  whofe  merit  moft  fhall  be : 
Which  on  more  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  ftand  in  number,  tho'  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me.    Go,  firrah,  trudge  about, 
Through  fair  Verona  ;  find  thofe  perfons  out, 
Whofe  names  are  written  there ;  and  to  them  fay, 
My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  ftay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 
Ser.  Find  them   out,   whofe  names  are  written 
here?  — It  is  written,  that  the  Shoe-maker  fhould 

7  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth:"}  This  line  not  in  the  firil 
edition,  Mr.  Pope. 

8  Earth-treading  Jlars  that  make  dark  heaven's  light. ]  This 
nonfenfe  fhould  be  refoimed  thus, 

Earth-treading Jiars  that  make  dark  even  light, 
i.  e.  When  the  evening  is  dark  and  without  ftars,  thefe  earthly 
liars  fupply  their  plice,  and  light  it  up.    So  again  in  this  play, 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 

Like  a  rich  je  wel  in  an  Ethiop 's  ear  . 

meddle 
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meddle  with  his  Yard,  and  the  Tailor  with  his  Laft, 
the  Fifher  with  his  Pencil,  and  the  Painter  with  his 
Nets.  But  I  am  fent  to  find  thofe  Perfons,  whofe 
names  are  here  writ ;  and  can  never  find  what  names 
the  writing  perfon  hath  here  writ.  I  muft  to  the 
Learned. —  In  good  time,  — 

Enter  Ben  vol  io  and  Romeo.- 

Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another's 
burning, 

One  pain  is  leflen'd  by  another's  Anguifh  : 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help'd  by  backward  turning  ; 

One  defperate  grief  cure  with  another's  Languifh : 
Take  thou  fome  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poyfon  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantan  leaf  is  excellent  for  That, 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  fliin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad-man  is : 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whiptand  tormented:  and  — Good-e'en,  good  fellow. 

[To  the  Servant. 

Ser.  God  gi'  good  e'en  :  I  pray,  Sir,  can  you  read  ? 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 
Ser.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book : 
but,  I  pray, 
Can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 

Ser.  Ye  fay  honeftly,  reft  you  merry.  

Rom.  Stay,  fellow,  I  can  read. 

[  He  reads  the  letter.  ] 

SIgnior  Martino,  and  his  wife  and  daughters :  Count 
Anfelm  and  his  beauteous  fifiers ;  the  lady  widow 
$f  Vitruvio ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely  neices  °, 
Mercutio  and  his  brother  Valentine  ,  mine  uncle  Capulet, 

his 
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his  wife  and  daughters ;  my  fair  niece  Rofaline  ;  Livia  ; 
Signior  Valentio,  and  his  coufm  Tybalt  j  Lucio,  and 
the  lively  Helena. 

J  A  fair  afTembly  ;  whither  fliould  they  come  ? 

Ser.  Up.  

Rom.  Whither  ? 
Ser.  To  fupper,  to  our  houfe. 
Rom.  Whofe  houfe  ? 
Ser.  My  matter's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  fhould  have  askt  you  that  before, 

Ser.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking.  My  mailer 
is  the  great  rich  Capulet,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  Houfe 
of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crufli  a  cup  of  wine. 
Reft  you  merry.  [Exit, 

Ben.  At  this  fame  antient  Feaft  of  Capulefs 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline whom  thou  fo  lov'ft  ; 
With  all  th'  admired  beauties  of  Verona. 
Go  thither,  and,  with  unattained  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  I  fhall  Ihow, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  Swan  a  Crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  fuch  falfehoods,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ! 
And  thefe,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars! 
One  fairer  than  my  love!  th*  all-feeing  Sun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firfl:  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  tut!  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by  ; 
Her  felf  pois'd  with  herfelf,  in  either  eye : 
But  in  thofe  cryftal  fcales,  let  there  be  weighed 
Your  Lady's  love  againft  fome  other  maid, 

9  A  fair  ajfembly :  wohither  Jbould  they  come  P 
Ser.  Up.  ■ 

Rom.  Whither?  to  fupper  ? 

Ser.  To  our  Houfe."]  Romeo  had  read  over  the  lift  of  invited 
guefts ;  but  how  mould  he  know  they  were  invited  to  fupper  ? 
This  comes  much  more  aptly  from  the  Servant's  anfwer,  than  Ro- 
meo's  queflion  j  and  mull  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  him. 

That 
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That  I  will  fhew  you,  mining  at  this  feaft  -f 
And  fhe  will  fhew  fcantwell,  that  now  (hews  bed. 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  fhewn  ; 
But  to  rejoice  in  fplendor  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  Capulet'i  Houfe. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.^Kl  U  R  S  E,  where's  my  daughter  ?  call  her 
IN        forth  to  me. 
Nurfe.  Now  (by  my  maiden-head,  at  twelve  Years 
old)  I  bade  her  come;  what,  lamb, — what,  lady-bird, 
God  forbid !  —  where's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet  ? 

Enter  Juliet, 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 
Nurfe.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here,  what  is  your  will? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter  ■  Nurfe,  give  leave 
a  while,  we  muft  talk  in  fecret ;  Nurfe,  come  back 
again,  I  haveremember'd  me,  thou  malt  hear  our coun- 
fel :  thou  know'ft,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe.  Faith,  lean  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen, 

Nurfe.  PI!  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth,  (and  yet  to  my 
teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  but  four  ; )  (he's  not  four- 
teen ;  how  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas-tx&t} 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurfe.  *  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  come 
4  Lammas  eve  at  night,  mail  me  be  fourteen.  Sufan 

*  and  me  (God  reft  all  chriftian  fouls!)  were  of  an 
4  age.    Well,  Sufan  is  with  God,  fhe  was  too  good 

*  for  me.    But  as  I  faid  on  La?n??ias-eve  at  night  mall 

*  fhe  be  fourteen,  that  mall  fhe,  marry,  I  remember 
Vol.  VIII.  C  '  it 
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c  it  well.  'Tis  fince  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years, 
6  and  me  was  wean'd  I  never  fhall  forget  it,  of  all 
4  the  days  in  the  year,  upon  that  day •,  for  I  had  then 

*  laid  worm-wood  to  my  dug,  fitting  in  the  Sun  un- 

*  der  the  Dove-houfe  wall,  my  lord  and  you  were  then 

*  at  Mantua  nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.    But,  as  I 

*  faid,  when  it  did  tafte  the  worm- wood  on  the  nip- 
4  pie  of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  fee 
4  it  teachy,  and  fall  cut  with  the  dug.    Shake,  quoth 

*  the  Dove-houfe  'twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid 

4  me  trudge  \  and  fince  that  time  it  is  eleven  years,  for 
4  then  fhe  could  ftand  alone  ;  nay,  by  th'  rood,  fhe 
4  could  have  run,  and  waddled  all  about  *,  for  even  the 
4  day  before  me  broke  her  brow,  and  then  my  huf- 
4  band,  (God  be  with  his  foul,  a'  was  a  merry  man 

4  took  up  the  child  *,  yea,  quoth  he,  doft  thou  fall 
4  upon  thy  face?  thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou 
4  haft  more  wit,  wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  and  by  my  holy 
4  dam,  the  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  faid, 
8  ay  •,  To  fee  now,  how  a  jeft  (hall  come  about. — I 
1  warrant,  an'  I  mould  live  a  thoufand  years,  1  mould 

*  not  forget  it:  Wilt  thou  nor,  Jule,  quoth  he  ?  and, 
4  pretty  fool,  it  Hinted,  and  faid,  ay.3 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this,  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

1  Nurfe.  Yes,  Madam  ;  yet  I  cannot  chufe  but 
laugh,  to  think  it  mould  leave  crying,  and  fay,  ay ; 
and  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as 
big  as  a  young  cockrel's  (tone:  a  perilous  knock, 
and  it  cried  bitterly.  Yea,  quoth  my  husband,  falFft 
upon  thy  face?  thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou 
comeft  to  age,  wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  it  ftinted,  and 
faid,  ay. 

Jul.  And  (lint  thee  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  I. 

i  Nurfe.  Yes,  Madam  i  yet  1  cannot  cbufi  &c.]  This  fpeech  and 
tautology  js  nut  in  the  hrii  edition.  Air.  Pope. 
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Nurfe.  Peace,  I  have  done :  God  mark  thee  to  his 
grace ! 

Thou  wait  the  prettied  Babe,  that  e'er  I  nurd. 
An'  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wifli. 

La.  Cap.  And  that  fame  marriage  is  the  very 
theam 

I  came  to  talk  of.    Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurfe.  An  honour?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
Td  fay,  thou  had'ft  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now younger 
than  you 
Here  in  Verona ,  ladies  of  efteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers.    By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief  * 
The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  lady,  lady,  fuch  a  man 
As  all  the  world— — Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona\  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower, 

Nurfe.  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower, 

z  La.  Cap.  What  fay  you,  can  you  like  the  Gen- 
tleman ? 

This  night  you  mall  behold  him  at  our  Feaft  i 

Read  o'er  the  Volume  of  young  Paris*  Face, 

And  find  Delight  writ  there  with  Beauty's  pen  ; 

Examine  ev'ry  fev'ral  Lineament, 

And  fee,  how  one  another  lends  Content : 

And  what  obfeur'd  in  this  fair  Volume  lies, 

Find  written  in  the  Margent  of  his  Eyes. 

This  precious  book  of  Love,  this  unbound  Lover, 

To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  Cover. 

The  fifh  lives  in  the  Sea,  and  'tis  much  pride, 

2  La.  Cap  What  fay  you ,  &c]  Thi?  ridiculous  fpeech  i-  entirely 
added  fince  che  nrit  ediugn.  Mr.  Pot>e. 

C  2  Far 
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For  Fair  without  the  Fair  within  to  hide. 
That  Book  in  many  Eyes  doth  mare  the  Glory, 
That  in  gold  clafps  locks  in  the  golden  Story. 
So,  (hall  you  fhare  all  that  he  doth  polTefs, 
By  having  him,  making  yourfelf  no  lefs. 

Nurfe.  No  lefs  ?  Nay,  bigger  ;  Women  grow  by 
Men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris1 
love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  confent  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  guefts  are  come,  fupper  ferv'd 
up,  you  cali'd,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for,  the  nurfe 
curft  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  iu  extremity.  I 
muft  hence  to  wait ;  I  befeech  you,  follow  (trait. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.  Juliet,  the  County  flays. 

Nurfe.  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Street  before  Capulet^  Houfe. 

Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Ben  vol  io,  with  five  or  fix 

other  maskers,  torch-bearers,  and  drams. 
Rom,  \1  /  H  AT,  mall  this  fpeech  be  fpokc  for  our 

VV         excufe  ? 
Or  fliall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  I  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity. 

We'll 

3  The  date  is  out  of fucb  prolixity.']  i.  e.  Masks  are  now  out  of 
fafhion.  That  Skakefpear  was  an  enemy  to  thefe  fooleries,  appears 
from  his  writing  none :  and  that  his  plays  difcredited  fuch  enter- 
tainments is  more  than  probable.    But  in  Jameses  time,  that 

reign 
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We'll  have  no  Cupid,  hood-wink'd  with  a  fcarf, 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper  : 

4  Nor  a  without- book  prologue  faintly  fpoke 

After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance. 

But  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will, 

We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  Light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  muft  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  1,  believe  me  •,  you  have  dancing  fhoes 
With  nimble  foles ;  I  have  a  foul  of  lead, 
So  flakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

5  Mer.  You  are  a  Lover  ;  borrow  Cupid's  Wings, 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  Bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  fore  enpearced  with  his  Shaft, 
To  foar  with  his  light  Feathers :  and  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  Woe : 
Under  Love's  heavy  burthen  do  I  fink. 

Mer.  And  to  fink  in  it,  mould  you  burthen  Love: 
Too  great  Oppreffion  for  a  tender  Thing  ! 

Rom.  Is  Love  a  tender  Thing  ?  It  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boift'rous;  and  it  pricks  like  Thorn. 

Mer.  If  Love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
Love  ; 

Prick  Love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  Love  down. 
Give  me  a  Cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in  ? 

\PuUing  off  his  Mask. 

A  Vifor  for  a  Vifor  ? .  what  care  1, 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  fhall  blufh  for  me. 

reign  of  falfe  tafte  as  well  as  falfe  politics,  they  came  again  in  fa- 
fhion :  and  a  deluge  of  this  affected  nonfenie  overflowed  the  court 
and  country. 

4  Nor  a<withoiit-bcoJi  prologue  &c]  The  two  following  lines  are 
inferted  from  the  rirft  Edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

5  Mer.  Ton  are  a  Lover;  &c]  The  twelve  following  lines  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  firft  edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

C  3  Beiu 
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Ben.  Come,  knock  and  enter  •,  and  no  fooner  in, 
But  ev'ry  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me.    Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  lenfelefs  rufhes  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire-phrafe  ; 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 
The  game  was  ne'er  lb  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mcr.  6  Tut !  dun's  the  moufe,  the  conftable's  owi 
word  •, 

If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire ; 
Or,  fave  your  reverence,  Love,  wherein  thou  ftickeft 
Up  to  thine  ears :  come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho. 
Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  fo. 

6  Tut  !  duns  the  moufe,  the  conflabtis  won  'word ;  ]  This  poor 
obicure  ftuft  fhould  have  an  explanation  in  mere  charity.  It  is  an 
anfwer  to  thefe  two  lines  of  Romeo, 

Tor  1  am  proverb" 'd  ivitb  a  grandjires  phrafe, 
and 

The  game  <was  ne'er  fo  /air,  and  I  am  done. 
Mercutio,  in  his  reply,  anfwers  the  laft  line  full.  The  thought  of 
which,  and  of  the  preceding,  is  taken  from  gaming,  I'll  be  a  can- 
dle holder  (fays  Romeo)  and  look  on.  It  is  true,  if  I  could  play 
myfelf,  I  could  never  expect  a  fairer  chance  than  in  the  company 
we  are  going  to  :  but,  alas  f  1  am  done.  1  have  nothing  to  play 
with  ;  I  have  loft  my  heart  already.  Mercutio  catches  at  the 
word  done,  and  quibbles  with  it,  as  if  Romeo  had  faid,  The  iadies 
indeed  are  fair,  but  I  am  dun,  i.  e.  of  a  dark  complexion.  And, 
fo  replies,  Tut!  duns  the  moufe  ;  a  proverbial  exprellion  of  the 
f:imc  import  with  the  French,  La  nuit  tons  les  chats  font  gris.  As 
much  as  to  fay,  You  need  not  fear,  night  will  make  all  your  com- 
plexions alike.  And  becaufe  Romeo  had  introduced  his  observa- 
tion with, 

I  am  proverb  V  <wi?b  a  grandflres  phrafet 
Mercutio  adds  to  his  reply,  the  conftabU's  ovon  word.  As  much, 
as  to  fay,  if  you  are  for  pld  proverbs,  I'll  fit  you  with  one  ;  'tis 
the  confab  It 's  own  ucord:  whofe  cuftom  was,  when  he  fummoned 
his  watch,  and  amgned  them  their  feveral  Hations,  to  give  them 
what  the  foldiers  call,  thevjord.  But  this  night  guard  being  dif- 
einguifhed  foftheir  pacific  character,  the  conitable,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  harmlefs  difpofition,  chofe  that  domeflic  animal  for  his 
w§rd;  which,  in  time,  might  become  proverbial. 

Mtr. 
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Mer.  I  mean,  Sir,  in  delay 
We  burn  our  lights  by  light,  and  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  fits 
Five  times  in  That,  ere  once  in  our  rlne  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to  night. 

Mer.  And  Co  did  I. 

Ro?n.  Well  ;  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed  afieep  ;  while  they  do  dream 

things  true. 

Mer.  1  7  o  then  I  fee,  Queen  Mao  hath  been  with 
you. 

*  She  is  the  Fancy's  mid-wife,  8  and  me  comes 

*  In  fhape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-ftone 

■  On 

7  O,  then  I  fee,  Queen  Mab  hat  h  been  with  yon. 

She  is  the  fairies1  midwife. ~\  Thus  begins  that  admirable  fpeech 
upon  the  effefts  of  the  imagination^  dreams.  But,  Queen  Mab 
the  fairies' midwife  ?  What  is  fhe  then  Queen  of?  Why,  the  fairies. 
What !  and  their  midwife  too  ?  But  this  is  not  the  greatelt  of  the 
abfurdities.  Let  us  fee  upon  what  occafion  fhe  is  introduced,  and 
under  what  quality.  It  is  as  a  Being  that  has  great  power  over 
human  imaginations.  But  then  the  title  given  her,  murl  have  re- 
ference to  the  employment  fhe  is  put  upon  :  Fiift  then,  fhe  is  cal- 
led Queen:  which  is  very  pertinent ;  for  that  defigns  her  power; 
Then  (he  is  called  the  fairies'  mid-wife;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  point  in  hand  ?  If  we  would  think  that  Shake  fpear  wrote 
fenfe,  we  muft  fay,  he  wrote  — —  the  fancy'j  midwife:  and 
this  is  a  proper  title,  as  it  introduces  all  that  is  faid  afterwards  of 
her  'vagaries.    Befides,  it  exadlly  quadrates  with  thefe  lines  : 

 /  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  hut  uain  fan ta fie. 

Thefe  dreams  are  begot  upon  fantafie,  aud  Mab  is  the  midwife 
to  bring  them  forth.  And  fancy's  midwife  is  a  phrafe  altogether 
jn  the  manner  of  our  author. 

8  and  fhe  comes 

Jn  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agat font]  Shape  not  figni- 
fying  quantity  but  quality,  in  fhape  no  bigger,  mult  need^  be  a 

C  4  great 
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On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  j 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  mens'  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep : 
Her  waggon-fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafhoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonfhine's  watry  beams  ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  \  the  lafh,  of  film  % 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey- coated  gnat, 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prickt  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joyner  fquirrel,  or  old  grub, 
c  Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach- makers : 
c  And  in  this  ftate  lhe  gallops,  night  by  night, 
€  Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 
6  On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  curtfies  ftrait : 
6  O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees  : 
c  O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kilfes  dream, 
*  Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
c  Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet* meats  tainted  are, 
c  9  Sometimes  fhe  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nofe* 
6  And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelJing  out  a  fuit  : 

c  And 

great  inaccuracy  of  exprefiion.  I  am  therefore  inciined  to  think 
that  Shake/pear  read  and  pointed  the  palTage  thus, 

■  --  n       '        and  Jbe  comes 

In  shade  j  no  bigger  than  an  agat-fione. 
i.  e.  fhe  comes  in  the  night,  and  is  no  bigger  &c. 
9  Sometime* Jhe gallops  oer  a  lawyer's  «9/J, 

And  then  dreams  he  o/Tmelling  out  a  fuit :]  The  old  edition", 
have  it,  courtier's  nofe  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  true  read- 
ing  :  and  for  thefe  rexfons.  Firft,  In  the  prefent  reading  there  is 
a  vicious  repetition  in  this  fine  fpeech  ;  the  fame  thought  having 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  line, 

0%er  lawyer's  fingers  <who  Jlrait  dream  on  fees : 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  there  will  be  the  fame  fault  if  wc  read 
courtiers,  it  having  been  faid  before, 

On  courtiers'  knees  that  dream  on  court  fas  ftrait : 

becaufe 
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e  And  fometimes  comes  me  with  a  tithe- pig's  tail, 

c  Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleepj 

c  Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice. 

c  Sometimes  flie  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck, 

*  And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

*  Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spanijh  blades, 

becaufe  they  are  fhewn  in  two  places  under  different  views:  in 
the  firft,  their  foppery ;  in  the  fecond,  their  rapacity  is  ridicu'ed. 
Secondly,  In  our  author's  time,  a  court-folicitation  was  called,  fim- 
ply,  a  fuit :  and  a  procefs,  a  fuit  at  law,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  other.  'The  King  (fays  an  anonymous  contemporary  writer  of  the 
life  of  Sir  William  Cecil)  called  him  [Sir  William  Cecil]  and  after 
long  talk  with  him,  being  much  delighted  with  his  anfwcrs>  willed 
his  Father  to  find  [i.  e.  to  fmell  out]  a  sui  t  for  him.  Where- 
upon he  became  suiter  for  the  re<verfion  of  the  Cuftos  brevium  of- 
fice in  the  Common  Pleas.   Which  the  King  willingly  graunted,  it  be- 
ing the  firjl  suit  he  had  in  his  life,    indeed  our  Poet  has  very 
rarely  turned  his  fatire  againft  lawyers  and  law  proceedings  ;  the 
common  topic  of  later  writers.    For,  to  obferve  it  to  the  honour 
of  the  Englijh  judicatures,  they  preferved  the  purity  and  iimplicity 
of  their  firft  inftitution,  long  after  Chicane  had  overrun  all  the 
ether  laws  of  Europe.    Philip  de  Commines  gives  us  a  very  frank 
description  of  the  horid  abules  that  had  infected  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  in  France  fo early  as  the  time  of  Z,*w/jXIth.  AuJJi  defiroit  fort 
qu  en  ce  Royaume  on  ufajl  d'une  coujlume,  d^un  poix,  d'une  mefure  : 
etque  toutes  ces  coujlumes  fuffent  mifes  en  francoys,  en  un  beau  Liwe, 
pour  eviter  la  cautelle  &  la  pillerie  des  advocats :  qui  eft  fi  grande 
en  ce  Royaume,  que  nulle  autre  n'eft  femblable,  &  les  nobles  d'ice- 
luy  la  doi<vent  bien  cougnoifre.    At  this  time  the  adminiftration  of 
the  law  in  England  was  conducted  with  great  purity  and  integrity. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  I  take  to  be,  that,  'till  of  late,  there 
were  few  gloffers  or  commentators  on  our  laws,  and  thofevery  able, 
honeft,  and  concife.    While  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  other  muni- 
cipal laws  of  Europe,  where  the  Roman  civil  law  had  a  fupplemen- 
tal  authority,  to  be,  in  imitation  of  that  law,  overloaded  with  glof- 
fes  and  commentators.    And  what  corruption  this  practice  occa- 
sioned in  the  adminiilration  of  the  Roman  law  itfelf,  and  to  what 
a  miferable  condition  it  reduced  public  juitice,  we  may  fee  in  a 
long  and  fine  digreflion  of  the  hiftorian  Ammianus  Marcellinus ; 
who  has  painted,  in  very  lively  colours,  the  different  kinds  of  ver- 
mine,  which  infected  their  tribunals  and  courts  of  law  :  whereby 
the  ftate  of  public  juftice  became  in  a  fnort  time  fo  defperately  cor- 
rupt, that  Jujlinian  was  obliged  to  new-model  and  digefi  the  enor- 
mous body  of  their  laws. 

'Of 
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'  Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 

*  Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  ilarts  and  wakes  -y 

*  And  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
c  And  fleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab, 

c  That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night, 
c  1  And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifh.  hairs, 
6  Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
c  This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
e  That  prefles  them,  and  learns  them  firft  to  bear  j 
c  Making  them  women  of  good  carriage: 

*  This  is  me— • 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Merciitio,  peace  j 
Thou  talk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantafie ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air, 
And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind    who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our 
felves ; 

Supper  is  done,  and  we  fhall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  ;  for  my  mind  mifgives, 
Some  confequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  Stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  defpifed  life  clos'd  in  my  bread, 
Ey  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 
But  he,  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  courfe, 

*  Direct  my  fuit !  On,  lufty  Gentlemen. 
.  Ben.  Strike,  drum. 

[Fbey  march  about  the  St age and  Exeum. 

1  And  cakes  the  elf- locks  Sec.  ]  This  was  a  common  fuperftition  ; 
snd  feems  to  have  fiad  its  rife  frcm  the  horrid  difeafe  called  the 

Plica  Po/o??ica. 

2  laired  my  fait!  ]  Suit,  for  courfe,  way,  no"  love  fui\ 

S  C  E  N  K 
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SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  a  Hall  in  Capulet'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Servants,  with  Napkins. 

i  Ser.  "  \yHERE's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not 
"  VV  to  take  away  5  he  fhifc  a  trencher! 
<c  he  fcrape  a  trencher ! 

2  Ser.  "  When  good  manners  fhall  lie  all  in  one 
"  or  two  mens'  hands,  and  they  unwafh'd  too,  'tis 
<c  a  foul  thing. 

i  Ser.  w  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  remove  the 
c<  court-cup- board,  look  to  the  plate :  good  thou,  fave 
**  me  a  piece  of  march-pane ;  and,  as  thou  lovett  me, 
"  let  the  porter  let  in  Sufan  Grindftone,  and  Nell.  An- 
*•  tony,  and  Potpan  

z  Ser.  "  Ay,  boy,  ready. 

1  Ser.  "  You  are  look'd  for,  call'd  for,  ask'd  for, 
tC  and  fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Ser.  "  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too  ;  cheer- 
"  ly,  boys  ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver 
"  take  all."  {Exeunt. 

Enter  all  the  Guejls  and  Ladies,  with  the  maskers. 

i  Cap.  Welcome,  Gentlemen.    Ladies,  that  have 
your  feet 

Unplagu'd  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 
Ah  me,  my  miftreffes,  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  (he  that  makes  dainty, 
PJ1  fwear,  hath  corns   am  I  come  near  you  now? 
Welcome,  all,  Gentlemen  ;  I've  feen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  vilor,  and  could  tell 
A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  pleafe  :  'tis  gone  ;  'tis  gone ;  'tis  gone  ) 

\  Mufick  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up; 

And 
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And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot, 
Ah,  Sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay,  fit ;  nay,  fit,  good  coufin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  paft  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now  fince  laft  your  felf  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap,  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man !  'tis  not  fo  much,  'tis  not  fo 

much ; 

*Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio^ 

Come  Pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  *Tis  more,  'tis  more  j  his  fon  is  elder,  Sir : 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

i  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  What  lady's  That,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 

Of  yonder  knight  ? 
Ser.  I  know  not,  Sir. 

Rom.  O,  me  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ; 
"  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
cc  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  jEtbiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  fliews  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  mows. 
The  meafure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  Stand5 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  'till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  fight , 
I  never  faw  true  beauty  'till  this  night. 

7yb.  This  by  his  voice  mould  be  a  Montague. 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  :  what !  dares  the  flave 
Come  hither  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity? 
Now  by  the  flock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman,  wherefore  ftorm 
you  fo  ? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe : 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight, 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night. 

Cap.  Young  Romeo^  is't  ? 

Tyb.  That  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone  5 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  Gentleman : 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  houfe,  do  him  difparagement. 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  % 
It  is  my  will,  the  which  if  thou  refpeft, 
Shew  a  fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns, 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  "  He  mail  be  endur'd. 
"  What,  goodman  boy — I  fay,  he  mall.    Go  to— ■ 

"Ami  the  matter  here,  or  you  ?  go  to  

"  You'll  not  endure  him !  God  fliall  mend  my  foul, 

"  You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  myguefts! 

w  You  will  fet  cock-a-hoop  ?  you'll  be  the  man  ?" 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  fharne. 

Cap.  "  Go  to,  go  to, 
"  You  are  a  faucy  boy— is't  fo,  indeed? — ■ 
"  This  trick  may  chance  to  fcatheyou  ;  I  know  what, 
"  You  muft  contrary  me !  Marry,  'tis  time. 
"  Well  faid,  my  hearts :  •       You  are  a  Princox, 
go :  — — 

"  Be  quiet,  or  (more  light,  more  light,  for  fhame) 
"  I'll  make  you  quiet— What?  cheerly,  my  hearts." 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce,  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  ftefh  tremble  in  their  different  Greeting. 
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I  will  withdraw    but  this  intrufion  mall, 
Now  feeming  fweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall. 
Rom.  3  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

[To  Juliet. 
This  holy  fhrine,  the  gentle  Fine  is  this ; 
My  lips,  two  blufhing  pilgrims,  ready  ftand, 

To  fmooth  that  rough  Touch  with  a  tender  kifs. 
JuL  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much, 

Which  mannerly  devotion  {hews  in  this ; 
For  Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kifs. 
Rom.  Have  not  faints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  muft:  ufe  in  prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do : 
They  pray,  (grant  thou)  left  faith  turn  to  defpair. 
JuL  Saints  do  not  move,  yet  grant  for  prayers'  fake. 
Rom.Then  move  not,  while  my  prayers'  effect  I  take : 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  fin  is  purg'd. 

[KiJJing  her. 

JuL  Then  have  my  lips,  the  fin  that  late  they 
took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips!  O  trefpafs,  fweetly  urg'd! 
Give  me  my  fin  again. 
JuL  You  kifs  by  th'  book. 
Nurfe.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother?  [To  her  Nurfe. 

3  V  1  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 
This  holy  Jhrine,  the  gentle  Sin  is  this, 

My  lips,  tnvoblujhing  pilgrims,  &c]  All  profanations  are  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  expiated  either  by  fome  meritorious  action  or  by 
fome  penance  undergone  and  punilhment  lubmitted  to.  So,  Ro- 
meo would  here  fay,  if  I  have  been  profane  in  the  rude  touch  of 
my  hand,  my  lips  Hand  ready,  as  two  bluming  pilgrims,  to  take 
off  that  offence,  to  atone  for  it  by  a  fweet  penance.  Our  poet 
therefore  muft  have  wrote, 

— -  the  gentle  Fine  is  thin 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  Marry,  batchelor, 
*  Her  mother  is  the  Jady  of  the  houfe, 
And  a  good  Jady,  and  a  wife  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talkt  withal : 
I  teJJ  you,  he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chink. 
Rom.  Is  Hie  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  be  gone,  the  fport  is  at  the  beflv  * 
Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unreft. 
Cap.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolifh  banquet  towards. 

Is  it  e'en  fo  ?  why,  then,  I  thank  you  all. 

1  thank  you,  honeft  Gentlemen,  good  night: 
More  torches  here — come  on,  then  let's  to  bed, 
Ah,  firrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late. 

I'll  to  my  Reft.  '  [Exeunt. 
Jul.  Come  hither,  nurfe.  What  is  yon  gentleman  ? 
Nurfe.  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 
Jul.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 
Nurfe.  That,  as  I  think,  is  young  Petruchio. 
Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 

dance  ? 
Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name. — If  he  be  married, 
My  Grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurfe.  His  name  is  Romeo^  and  a  Montague^ 
The  only  fon  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate! 
Too  early  feen,  unknown  ;  and  known  too  late  j 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  muft  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul.  A  rhime  I  learn'd  e'en  now 
Of  one  I  dane'd  withal.        [One  calls  within^  Juliet. 

Nurfe.  Anon,  anon 
Come,  let's  away,  the  llrangers  all  are  gone.  [Exeunt. 

Enter 
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Enter  CHORUS. 

Now  old  Defire  doth  on  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  Affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  : 
That  Fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  fore,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitch'd  by  the  charm  of  looks  : 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  mufl;  complain, 

And  fhe  Ileal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks, 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear  ; 
And  me,  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  lefs, 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  paffion  lends  them  power,  Time  means,  to  meet  y 
Tempering  extremities  with  extream  fweet. 

[Exit  Chorus. 


ACT    II.    SCENE  I. 

The  STREET. 
Enter  Romeo  alone. 

R  O  M  E  O. 

CA  N  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Benvolio,  with  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo,  my  coufin  Romeo. 
Mer.  He  is  wife, 
And,  on  my  life,  hath  ftoln  him  home  to  bed. 

4  Chorus.]  This  chorus  added  fince  the  firft  edition. 

Mr.  Pope, 
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Bc'fU  He  ran  this  way,  and  Jeap'd  this  orchard 
wall. 

Call,  good  Meratt'io. 

Mir.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. 
Why,  Ronieo!  humours!  madman!  paffion!  lover! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likenefs  of  a  Sigh, 
Speak  but  one  Rhime,  and  I  am  facisf.ed. 
Cry  but  Ah  me  f  couple  but  love  and  dove, 
Speak  to  my  goflip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  to  her  pur-blind  Ion  and  heir: 
(Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  mot  To  true, 
1  When  K'mgCophetxa  lovM  the  beggar- maid — ) 
He  heareth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moveth  not, 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  muft  conjure  him. 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  fore-head,  and  her  fcarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demeafns  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  Jikenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An'  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Msr.  This  cannot  anger  him  :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrefs'  circle, 
Of  fome  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  (land 
'Till  Hie  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  i 
That  were  fome  fpight.    My  invocation  is 
Honed  and  fair,  and,  in  his  miftrefs'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thefe  trees, 
To  be  conforted  with  the  hum'rous  night  : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  bell:  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wifh  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
Which  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone  — « 
B.omeo,  good- night   I'll  to  my  trucklc-bcd, 

i  When  Kin?  Cophetua  &c.~\  Alludire  to  an  old  ballad 

*  -  Mr.  Pope 
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This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep: 
Come,  fhall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go  then,  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  feek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IE 
Changes  to  Capulet'j  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.TJ\TL  jefts  at  fears,  that  never  felt  a  wound— 
HI  But,  foft !  what  light  thro9  yonder  win- 
dow breaks  ? 
It  is  the  Eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  Sun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  window, 
Arife,  fair  Sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  tar  more  fair  than  fhe. 
Be  not  her  maid,  fince  fhe  is  envious : 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  caft  it  off"— 
She  fpeaks,  yet  fhe  fays  nothing  5  what  of  that  ? 

Her  eye  difcourfes  \  I  will  anfwer  it  

I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  fhe  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  ftars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Having  fome  bufinefs,  do  intreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  'till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightnefs  of  her  cheek  would  fliame  thofe  ftars, 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  ftream  fo  bright, 
That  birds  would  fing,  and  think  it  were  not  night ; 
See,  how  fiie  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 
Jul.  Ah  me! 

Rom. 
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Rom.  She  fpeaks. 
Oh,  fpeak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  ( a)  Sight  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  mefienger  from  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wondring,  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him  ; 
When  he  beftrides  1  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeoy  Romeo  — —  wherefore  art  thou 
Romeo  ? 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refufe  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  mall  I  fpeak  at  this? 

\Jfide. 

July  *Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
1  Thou  art  thy  felf,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 

Nor  arm,  nor  face  nor  any  other  part. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rofe, 

By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet. 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  cail'd, 

Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes,  gs§| 

Without  that  title ;  Romeo^  quit  thy  name  j 

And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 

Take  all  my  felf.  * 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  Til  be  new  baptiz'd, 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  befcreen'd  in 
night, 

2  '—-the  lazy-pacing  clouds,}  Thus  corre fled  from  the  firftedi- 
lioD,  in  the  other  lazy  pujfing.  Mr.  Pope. 

3  Thou  art  tbyfelf,  though  not  a  Montague.]  i.  e.  you  would  be 
juft  what  you  are,  akho*  you  were  not  of  the  houfe  of  Mmtaguz. 

[{a)  Sight.    Mr.  Theobald.  Vulg.  night.] 
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So  ftumbieft  on  my  counftl  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
1  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  Saint,  is  hateful  to  my  felf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Oi  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  found. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo  ^  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  Saint,  if  either  thee  diflike. 

Jul.  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  where- 
fore ? 

The  orchard- wal Is  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  confidering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe 
walls, 

For  (tony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out; 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt: 

Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  flop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murther  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  ;  look  thou  but  fweet, 
And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thee 
here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 

eyes, 

And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whofe  direction  found'ft  thou  cut  this  place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  that  firftdid  prompt  me  to  enquire; 
He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes  : 
I  am  no  Pilot,  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vafl  more,  wafrVd  with  the  farthefl:  fea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandife. 

Jul 
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Jul.  Thou  know'ft,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Elfe  would  a  maiden-blum  bepaint  my  check 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to  night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  tain,  deny 
What  I  hive  fpoke—  but  farewel  compliment! 
Doft  thou  love  me?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay,  ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word — yet  if  thou  fwear'ft, 
Thou  may'ft  prove  falfe  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  fay,  Jove  laughs.    Oh,  gentle  Romeo ', 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or  it  you  think,  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nayr 
So  thou  wilt  woe:  bur,  elfe,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'ft  think  my  'haviour  light-, 
But  truft  me,  Gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true, 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 
I  mould  have  been  more  ftrange,  I  muft  confels, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'ft,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  Pafiion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blefTed  moon  I  vow, 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops — ™ 

Jul.  O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  Ingonftant  moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb  ; 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable, 

Rom.  What  fhall  I  fwear  by? 

Jul  Do  not  fwear  at  ail  j 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
Which  is  the  God  of  my  idolatry, 
And  HI  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  true  heart's  love  

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear — although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contracl:  to  night ; 
It  is  too  ram,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be, 
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Ere  one  can  fay,  it  lightens — Sweet,  good  night. 
This  bud  of  love  by  iummer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet : 
Good  night,  good  night — asfweet  Repofe  and  Reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

Jul.  What  fatisfaction  canft  thou  have  to  night? 

Rom.  Th5  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine,  before  thou  did'ft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would,  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldfi:  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  pur- 
pofe,  love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have: 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  fome  noife  within  ;  dear  Jove,  adieu ! 

[Nurfe  call j  within. 
Anon,  good  nurfe:  —  Sweet  Montague^  be  true: 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit, 
£  Rom.  O  blefled,  blefled  night !  I  am  afraid, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  j 
Too  flattering- fweet  to  be  fubftantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed : 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to  morrow, 

By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 

Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  j 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 

And  follow  thee,  m)  love,  throughout  the  world. 

[JVitkin:  Madam. 
I  come,  anon  ^but  if  thou  mean'ft  not  well, 
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I  do  befeech  thee — \Within  :  Madam.]   By  and  by, 

I  come- 
To  ceafe  thy  fuit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To  morrow  will  I  fend. 
Rom.  So  thrive  my  foul,  ■ 

Jul.  A  thoufand  times,  good  night.  [Exit. 

Rotn.  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their  books; 
But  love  from  Jove,  tow'rds  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter  Juliet  again. 

Jul.  Hift !  Romeo,  hid !  O  for  a  falkner's  voices 
To  lure  this  Taffel  gentle  back  again — 
Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud  j 
Elfe  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name, 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers*  tongues  by  night, 
Like  fofteft  mufick  to  attending  ears ! 

Jul.  Romeo! 

Rom.  My  Sweet ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'  clock  to  morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail, 'tis  twenty  years 'till  then,— 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  ftand  here  'till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  mall  forget,  to  have  thee  ftill  ftand  there  ; 
Remembring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  ftill  ftay  to  have  thee  ftiB  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul. 8  Tis  almoft  morning,  f  would  have  thee  gon' , 
1  And  yet  no  further  than  a  Wanton's  bird, 

*  That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 

*  Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves, 

6  And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
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*  So  loving  jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom,  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  fo  would  I  ; 
Yet  1  mould  kill  thee  with  much  cherifhing. 
Good  night,  good  night.  Parting  is  fuch  fweet  ibrrow, 
That  I  fhall  lay  good  night,  'till  it  be  morrow.  [Exit. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  bread  ! 
'Would  I  were  fkep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft  ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftiy  Friar's  clofe  Cell, 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  {Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  a  Monajtery. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  with  a  basket. 

Fri. 4  *~jPH  E  grey-ey'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning 

A  night, 
Checkering  the  eatlern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light : 
And  darknefs  fiecker'd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  'Titatfs  burning  wheels. 
Now  ere  the  Sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  chear,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry., 
I  muft  rill  up  this  ofier-cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that's  Natures  mother,,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  Grave,  that  is  her  womb  *, 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  itones,  and  their  true  qualities. 
Nor  nought  fo  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give : 

4  The  grey-efd  mom  &c  ]  Thefe  four  firfl  liner,  are  here  replac'd, 
conformable  to  the  firft  Edition,  where  fuch  a  description  is  much 
more  proper  than  in  the  mouth  of  Romeo  jtffi  before,  when  he 
was  lull  cf  nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  miftrefs.       Mr.  Pope. 
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Nor  aught  fo  good,  but,  ftrain'd  from  that  fair  ufe, 

Revolts  from  true  Birth,  (tumbling  on  abufe. 

Virtue  itfelf  turns  vice,  being  mifapplied  ; 

And  vice  fometime  by  action's  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 

s  Poifon  hath  rcfidence,  and  medicine  power  : 

For  this  being  fmelt,  with  that  fen fechears each  part: 

Being  tafted,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 

6  Two  fuch  oppofed  Kin  encamp  them  ftill 

In  man,  as  well  as  herbs,  Grace  and  rude  Will  : 

And  where  the  worfer  is  predominant, 

Full-foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father. 

Fri.  Benedicite! 
What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me? 
Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper*d  head 
So  foon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And,  where  care  lodgeth,  fleep  will  never  lye  : 
But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  allure, 
Thou  art  uprouz'd  by  fome  difiemp'rature  j 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 
Gur  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to  night. 

5  Poifon  bath  reftdence,  and  medicine  po<v:er :  J  I  believe  Shah- 
/pear  wrote,  more  accurately,  thus, 

Poifon  katb  re/idence,  and  medic1  nal  poster  : 
i  c.  both  the  poifon  and  the  antidote  are  lodged  within  the  rind  of 
this  flower. 

6  Two  fucb  cppofid  foe  s  ]    This  is  a  modern  Sophiftica* 

tion.  The  old  books  have  it  oppofed  —  kings,  So  that  it  appears, 
Sbaksfpear  wrote,  Tim  fucb  oppofed  KIN.  Why  he  calls  thern 
Kin  was,  becaufe  they  were  qualities  refilling  in  one  and  the  fame 
fubltance.  And  as  the  enmity  of  oppofed  Kin  generally  rifes 
higher  than  that  between  ft  rangers,  this  circumftance  adds  a  beauty 
to  the  expreffion, 

Rom, 
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Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  Tweeter  Reft  was  mine, 
Fri.  God  pardon  fin!  waft  thou  with  Rofaline? 
Rom.  With  Rofaline^  my  ghoftly  father  ?  no. 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 
Fri.  That's  my  good  fon  :  but  where  haft  thou 
been  then  ? 

Rom.  i'Ji  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again  j 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  fudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies  ; 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blefled  man,  for,  lo, 
My  interceflion  likewife  (leads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confeflion  finds  but  riddling  fhrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  Jove  is  fet 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet  ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd    fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs  ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  confent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  faint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  here! 
Is  R.ofaline,  whom  thou  didft  love  fo  dear, 
So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  mens'  love  then  lyes 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jefu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  waftit  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline? 
How  much  fait- water  thrown  away  in  wafte, 
To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  ? 
The  Sun  not  yet  thy  fighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  antient  ears  : 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  ftain  doth  fit 
Of  an  old  tear,  that  is  not  wafti'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  waft  thy  felf,  and  thefe  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline. 

And 
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And  art  thou  chang'd  ?  pronounce  this  fentence  then, 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chid'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline. 

Fri.  For  doating,  not  for  loving,  Pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love. 

Fri.   Not  in  a  Grave, 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  me,  whom  I  love  now, 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Fri.  Oh,  me  knew  well, 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  and  go  with  me, 
In  one  refpect  I'll  thy  afliftant  be ! 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  houfliold- rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O  let  us  hence,  I  ftand  on  fudden  hafte. 

Fri.  Wifely  and  flow  ;  they  ftumble  that  run  faft. 

{Exeunt, 

S       C      E       N      E  IV. 

Changes  to  the  S  t  r  e  e  t. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  \T7  H  E  R  E  the  devil  mould  this  Romeo  be  > 
VV    came  he  not  home  to  night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's,  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Why,  that  fame  pale,  hard-hearted,  wench, 
that  Rofaline,  torments  him  fo,  that  he  will,  fure,  run 
mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  to  old  Capulet^ 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  father's  houfe. 
Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 
Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 
Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 
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Ben.  Nay,  be  will  anfwer  the  letter's  mailer,  how 
he  dares,  being  dar'd, 

Mer,  AJas,  poor  Romto^  he  is  already  dead !  ftabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,  run  through  the  ear 
with  a  love-fong  *,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
the  blind  bow-boy's  but-lhaft  ;  and  is  he  a  man  to  en- 
counter Tybdt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt: ? 

Mer.  7  More  than  prince  of  cats  ?  —  Oh,  he's  the 
couragious  captain  of  compliments  ;  he  rights  as  you 
fing  prick- fongs,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and  propor- 
tion •,  refts  his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your 
bofom  j  the  very  butcher  of  a  filk  button,  a  duellift, 
a  duellift  •>  8  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft  houfe,  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  caufej  ah,  the  immortal  pafiado, 
the  punto  reverfo,  the,  hay!--  

Ben.  The  what  ? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  affecled  phan- 
tafies,  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents  :  —  "  Jefu !  a  very 

u  good  blade  !  a  very  tall  man  ! —  a  very  good 

"  whore  f-j  9  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 

grandfire!  that  we  mould  be  thus  afrli&ed  with  thefe 
ft  range  flies,  thefe  fafhion-mongers,  thefe  pardonnez- 
may's,  who  ftand  fo  much  on  the  new  form  that  they 
cannot  fit  at  eafe  on  the  old  bench  ?  O,  their  bon's5 
their  ton's  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 
Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  O  flefti, 
flcfli,  how  art  thou  fifhified  ?  Now  is  he  for  the  num- 

7  More  than  prince  of  cats  ?  ]   Tybalt,  the  name  given  to 

the  Cat,  in  the  flory-book  of  Reynold  the  Fox. 

8  A  gentleman  cf  the  very  firft  houfe,  vf  the  firft  and  fecond  cavfe,  ] 
I  e  one  who  pretends  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  family,  and  quarrels 
by  the  bock.    Ste  Note  on  As  you  like  it.    A&.  V.  Scene  6 

9  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandfire  /]  Humouroufly 
apoftrophifing  his  anceftors,  whole  fober  times  were  unacquainted 
with  the  fopperies  here  complained  cf. 

bers 
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bers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura  to  his  lady  was 
but  a  kitchin-wench  •,  marry,  fhe  had  a  better  love  to 
berime  her:  Dido  a  dowdy,  Cleopatra  a  gipAe, Helen 
and  Hero  hildings  and  harlots :  1  Thisbe  a  grey  eye  or 
fo :  But  now  to  the  purpofe.  Signicr  Romeo,  bonjeur  ; 
there's  a  French  falutation  to  your  French  Slop.  You 
gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  laft  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  Both :  What  counter- 
feit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  Sir,  the  flip:  can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  bufinefs  was 
great ;  and,  in  iuch  a  cafe  as  mine,  a  man  may  ftrain 
courtefy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  cafe  as  yours 
conftrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 
Rom.  Meaning,  to  curt'fte. 
Mer.  Thou  haft  mod  kindly  hit  it. 
Rom.  A  mod  courteous  expofition. 
Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefie. 
Rom.  Pink  for  flower.-— 
Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer.  Sure  wit — follow  me  this  jeft,  now,  till  thou 
hall  worn  out  thy  pump,  that  when  the  Angle  fole  of 
it  is  worn,  the  jeft  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
folely  Angular. 

Rom.  O  flngle-fol'd  jeft, 
Solely  Angular,  for  the  Anglenefs ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  BenvoViQy  my  wit 
faints. 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs. 
Switch  and  fpurs,  or  I'll  cry  a  match. 

i  Thisbe  a  grey  eye  or  fo,  but  not  to  the  purpofe.  ]  We  Jhould 
read  and  point  it  thus, 

Thisbe  a  grey  eye  or  fo  ;  But  no  w  to  the  purpofe. 
He  here  turns  from  his  difcourfe  on  the  effects  of  love,  to  enquire 
after  Rome*. 

Mer. 
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Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goofe  chafe,  I 
am  done  :  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe  in  one 
of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five.    Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goofe  ? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jeft. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fweeting* 
It  is  a  moft  fharp  fawce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  ferv'd  in  to  a  fweet  goofe  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  ftretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  ftretch  it  out  for  that  word  broad,  which 
added  to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad 
goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better,  than  groaning  for  love  ? 
Now  thou  art  fociable  now  art  thou  Romeo ;  now  art 
chou  what  thou  art,  by  art,  as  well  as  by  nature  for 
this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  Natural,  that  runs 
lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  ftop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  defireft  me  to  ftop  in  my  tale,  againft 
the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldrt  elfe  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  would  have  made  it 
fhort ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale, 
and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Enter  Nurfe,  and  Peter  her  Man. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  Geer :  a  Sayle!  a  SayJe! 
Mer.  Two,  two,  a  Shirt  and  a  Smock. 

Nurfe.  Peter^  ■ 

Peter.  Anon? 

Nurfe.  My  Fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Do,  good  Peter  y  to  hide  her  face  >  for  her 
fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two, 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  genlevvoman. 
Nurfe,  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made, 
himfelf  to  mar. 

Nurfe.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid  :  for  himfelf  to 
mar,  quotha  ?  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where 
I  may  find  the  young  Romeo. 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  :  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  fought  him  :  I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name, 
for  fault  of  a  worfe. 

Nurfe.  You  fay  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worft  well  ? 
Very  well  took,  i'faith,  wifely,  wifely. 

Nurfe.  If  you  be  he,  Sir, 
I  defire  fome  confidence  with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd.    So  ho!  — 

Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  Sir,  unlefs  a  hare,  Sir,  in  a  lenten  pye, 
that  is  fomething  ftale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  fpent. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar,  is  very  good 
meat  in  Lent. 

But  a  hare,  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  fcore,  when 

it  hoars  ere  it  be  fpent. 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  din- 
ner thither. 
Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 
Mer.  Farewel,  antient  lady 
Farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady.  [£xc&/?/Mercutio,Benvo!io. 

Nurfe.  1  pray  you,  Sir,  what  faucy  merchant  was 
this,  that  was  fo  full  of  his  ropery  ?  ' 


Rom. 
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Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  Joves  to  hear  him- 
felf  talk,  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he 
will  ftand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurfe.  An  a  fpeak  any  thing  againft  me,  Til  take 
him  down  an'  he  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
fuch  Jacks  :  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  thofe  that  fhall. 
Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates.  And  thou  muft  ftand  by  too, 
and  fuffer  every  knave  to  ufe  me  at  his  pleafure  ? 

[To  her  man. 

Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure :  if  I  had, 
my  weapon  mould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant 
you.  I  dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I  fee 
occafion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 

Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vext,  that  every 

part  about  me  quivers  Scurvy  knave  !  Pray  you, 

Sir,  a  word :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bid 
me  enquire  you  out ;  what  (he  bid  me  fay,  I  will  keep 
to  my  felf :  but  firft  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  mould  lead 
her  into  a  fool's  paradife,  as  they  fay,  it  were  a  very 
grefs  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  fay,  for  the  gentle- 
woman is  young ;  and  therefore  if  you  mould  deal 
double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be 
offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  miftrefs,  I  pro- 
tell  unto  thee  

Nurfe.  Good  heart,  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much  :  Lord,  lord,  fhe  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurfe  ?  thou  doft 
not  mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  Sir,  that  you  do  proteft  ; 
which  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  lome  means  to  come  to  Ihrift 
this  afternoon  ; 

And  there  fhe  mall  at  friar  Laurence"  Cell 
Be  fhriv'd  and  married  :  here  is  for  thy  pains. 
Nurfe.  No,  truly,  Sir,  not  a  penny. 

Rom. 
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Rom.  Go  to,  I  fay,  you  (hall. 

Nurfe.  This  afternoon,  Sir?  well,  flie  fhall  be  there, 

Rom.  And  flay,  good  nurfe,  behind  the  abby-wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  mail  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  flair, 
Which  to  the  high  top  gallant  of  my  joy 
Muft  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewel,  be  trufty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  Now,  God  in  heav'n  blefs  thee !  hark  you,  Sir. 

Rom.  What  fayeft  thou,  my  dear  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  did  you  ne'er  hear  fay, 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurfe.  Well,  Sir,  my  miftrefs  is  the  fweeteft  lady  ; 
lord,  lord  !  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing —  O,  — 
there  is  a  noble  man  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would 
fain  lay  knife  aboard  -9  but  fhe,  good  foul,  had  as 
lieve  fee  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee  him  :  I  anger  her 
fometimes,  and  tell  her,  that  Paris  is  the  properer 
man ;  but  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  fay  fo,  flie  looks 
as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  vcrfal  world.  Doth  not 
Rofemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

a  Rom.  Ay,  nurfe,  what  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker  !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R.  is 
for  Thee  ?  No  ;  I  know,  it  begins  with  another  letter  5 

and 

2  Rom.  dy,  nurfe,  what  of  that?  loth  with  an  R. 

Nurfe.  Ab,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name.  R.  is  for  the  no, 
1  know  it  begins  with  no  other  letter ;]  I  believe,  I  have  rectified 
this  odd  fluff ;  but  it  is  a  little  mortifying,  that  the  fenfe,  when 
found,  mould  not  be  worth  the  pains  of  retrieving  it. 

1  fpi(fis  indigna  Tbeatris 

Scripta  pudet  recifare,  &  nugis  addere  pondus, 

The  Nurfe  is  reprefented  as  a  prating  filly  creature ;  ihe  fays,  fhe 
will  tell  Romeo  a  good  joke  about  his  miftrefs,  and  asks  him, 
whether  Rofemary  and  Romeo  do  not  begin  both  with  a  letter  :  He 
fays,  yes,  an  R.  She,  who,  we  muft  fuppofe,  cculd  not  read, 
thought  he  had  mock'd  her,  and  fays,  No,  fure,  I  know  better  : 
Vol.  VIII.  E  our 
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and  me  hath  the  prettied  fententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rofemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady          [Exit  Rom. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  a  thoufand  times.    Peter.*  » 

Pet.  Anon  ? 

Nurfe.  J  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  Capulet'j  Houfe. 
Enter  Juliet. 

JOTHE  clock  ftruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend  the 

A       nurfe : 
In  half  an  hour  me  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  fhe  cannot  meet  him — That's  not  fo— 
Oh,  fhe  is  lame  :  love's  heralds  mould  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  fafter  glide  than  the  fun-beams, 
Driving  back  madows  over  lowring  hills. 
Therefore  do  nimbie-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  Sun  upon  the  highmoft  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey;  and  from  nine  'till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours—  and  yet  me  is  not  come ; 
Had  fhe  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  ; 

our  dog's  name  is  R.  yours  begins  with  another  letter.  This  is 
natural  enough,  and  in  character.  R.  put  her  in  mind  of  that 
found  which  is  made  by  dogs  when  they  fnarJ :  and  therefore,  I 
prefume,  ihe  fays,  that  is  the  dog's  name.  R.  in  the  fchools. 
being  called  the  Dog's  letter.  Ben  John/on  in  his  Englijb  grammar 
fays,  R.  is  the  Dog's  letter,  and  kirreth  in  the  found. 

Irritata  cams  quod  R.  R.  quatn  plurima  dicat.  Lucil, 

3  Tafo  my  fan,  and  go  before.]   From  the  firfl  Edition. 

Mr.  Pope. 

Enter 
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Enter  Nurfe,  with  Peter. 

O  God,  me  comes.    O  honey  Nurfe,  what  news  ? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him?  fend  thy  man  away. 

Nurfe.  Peter ftay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter, 

Jul.  Now,  good  fvveet  Nurfe,—— 
O  lord,  why  look'ft  thou  fad  ? 
4  Tho*  news  be  fad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  J 
If  good,  thou  fham'ft  the  mufick  of  fweet  news, 
By  playing't  to  me  with  fo  fowre  a  face. 

Nurfe.  I  am  a  weary,  let  me  reft  a  while  % 
Fy,  how  my  bones  ake,  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ? 

Jul  I  would,  thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news! 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak  —  Good,  good  nurfe, 
fpeak. 

Nurfe.  5  Jefu!  what  hafte?  Can  you  not  ftay  a 
while  ? 

Do  you  not  fee,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 
Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  haft 
breath, 

To  fay  to  me,  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
Th*  Excufe,  that  thou  doft  make  in  this  delay, 
Is  longer  than  the  Tale  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance : 
Let  me  be  fatisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe.  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice  ;  you 
know  not  how  to  chufe  a  man  :  Romeo9  no,  not  he ; 
6  though  his  face  be  no  better  than  another  man's,  yet 
his  legs  excel  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot, 
and  a  body,  tho'  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they 

4  tko*  news  he  fad \  &c]  Thefe  three  lines  not  in  the  old  edition. 

Mr.  Pope. 

5  7efu-  mhatbafti?  Sec  ]  Thefe  feven  lines  not  in  the  fir  ft 
edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

6  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,]  We  fiiould  read, 
he  no  better  fhan  another  man's. 

E  2  zrt 
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are  pad  compare.  7  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtefie, 

but  I  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  Go  thy 

ways,  wench,  ferve  God — What,  have  you  dined  at 
home? 

Jul.  No,  no  ~  but  all  this  did  I  know  before  : 

What  fays  he  of  our  marriage?  what  of  that? 

Xwrje.  Lord,  how  my  head  akes!  what  a  head 
have  I ? 

It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 

My  back  o'th'  other  fide — O  my  back,  my  back  : 

'Before w  your  heart,  for  fending  me  about 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul  i 'faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  fo  ill. 
Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  nude,  tell  me  what  fays  my  love  ? 

Nttrfe.  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous  —  where  is  your  mother? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother? — why  fhe  is  within 
Where  mould  fhe  be?  how  odly  thou  reply'ft! 

Tour  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman :  . 

Where  is  your  mother  ?  — 

Nurfe.  O,  God's  lady  dear, 
Are  you  fo  hot?  marry,  come  up,  I  trow, 
Is  this  the  poultis  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Hence-forward  do  your  meffages  yourfelf 

Jul.  Here's  fuch  a  coil    come,  what  fays  Romeo? 

Nurfe.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  fhrift  to  day  ? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurfe*,  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence9  cell, 
There  ftays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  flraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church,  I  mult  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Muft  climb  a  bird's-neft  foon,  when  it  is  dark. 

7  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtetej  i.  e.  No  Fop;  this  being 
oae  oi  their  titles  at  that  time. 
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I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
But  you  mall  bear  the  burthen  foon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner,  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune  ,  — honeft  nurfe,  farewel. 

[ExttmU 

SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  the  Monajlery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Q  O  fmile  the  heav'ns  upon  this  holy  Act, 
k3  That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  forrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  th'  exchange  of  joy, 
That  one  fhort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight  : 
Do  thou  but  clofe  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough,  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  "  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
<c  And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
6C  Which,  as  they  meet,  confume.  The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  del icioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo : 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady.    O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint ; 
c  A  lover  may  beftride  the  goffamour, 

*  That  idles  in  the  wanton  fummer  air, 

*  And  yet  not  fall,  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghoftly  ConfefTor. 
Fri:  Romeo  fhall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 
Jul.  As  much  to  him,  elfe  are  his  thanks  too  much. 
Ro?n.  Ah!  Juliet  9  if  the  meafure  of  thy  joy 

E  3  Be 
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Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air ;  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  th'  imagin'd  happinefs,  that  both 
Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament: 
They  are  but  beggars,  that  can  count  their  worth  j 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  Excefs, 
I  cannot  fum  up  one  half  of  my  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  more 
work ; 

For,  by  your  leaves,  you  mall  not  (lay  alone, 

'Till  Holy  Church  incorp'rate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 

ACT   III    S  C  E  N  E  I. 

The  STREET. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  and  Servants.. 

Benvolio, 
T  Pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire 
X  The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad  ; 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  fhall  not  'fcape  a  br$iH  <, 
For  now  theft  hot  days  is  the  mad  blood  ft  :r  ring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  fword 
upon  the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of 
thee!  and  by  the  operation  of  the  fecond  cup,  draws 
it  on  the  Drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood  as  any  in  Italy  ;  and  as  foon  mov'd  to  be  moody, 
and  as  foon  moody  to  be  mov'd, 
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Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  c  Nay,  an'  there  were  two  fuch,  we  mould 

*  have  none  fhortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
4  Thou!  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
4  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  lefs,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
4  halt :  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts, 
4  having  no  other  realbn  but  becaufe  thou  haft  hafei 

*  eyes ;  what  eye,  but  fuch  an  eye,  would  fpy  out 

*  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels,  as 

*  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been 

*  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling :  thou  haft: 

*  quarrel'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  ftreet,  be- 
4  caufe  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  Jain  afleep 

*  in  the  Sun.  Didft  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for 
4  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Eafter?  with  ano- 

*  ther,  for  tying  his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ? 

*  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  for  quarrelling! 

Ben.  If  I  were  fo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  mould  buy  the  fee  fimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

Mar.  The  fee-fimple ;  O  fimple! 

Enter  Tybalt,  Petruchio,  and  other  r. 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good-den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple  it 
with  fomething,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

'Tyb.  You  mall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  Sir,  if 
you  will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without 
giving? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  confort'ft  with  Romeo 
Mer.  Confort!  what  doft  thou  make  us  minftrels! 
if  thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but 

E  4  difcords: 
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difcords :  here's  my  fiddleftick ;  here's  That,  mall 
make  you  dance.    Zounds !  confort ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  [word. 
Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  unto  fome  private  place, 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  elfe  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze. 

I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyh.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  Sir!  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  Til  be  hang'd,  Sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 

Marry,  go  firft  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower  5 
Your  worfhip  in  that  fenfe  may  call  him  man. 

7yb.  Romeo,  the  love,  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this,  thou  art  a  villain.  ■ 

Ro?n.  "Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  Greeting :  villain  I  am  none. 
Therefore,  farewel;  I  fee,  thou  know'ft  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  mall  not  excufe  the  Injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me,  therefore  turn  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  proteft,  I  never  injured  thee, 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife ; 
'Till  thou  fhalt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love. 
And  fo,  good  Capulet,  (whole  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,)  be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difhonourable,  vile  fubmiflion ! 
Ah !  la  Stoccata  carries  it  away. 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 
Tyb.  What  wouldft  thou  have  with  me  ? 
Mer.  Good  King  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives,  that  I  mean  to  make  boid  withal }  and  as 
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you  (hall  ufe  me  hereafter,  dry- beat  the  reft  of  the 
eight.  1  Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pilche 
by  the  ears  ?  Make  hade,  left  mine  be  about  your  ears 
ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  Sir,  your  paflado. 

[Mercutio  and  Tybalt  fight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio — beat  down  their  weapons  — 

Gentlemen  for  fhame,  forbear  this  outrage  ■ 

Tybalt — Mercutio— —  the  Prince  exprefly  hath 

Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  ftreets. 

Hold,  Tybalt, —  good  Mercutio.         [Exit  Tybalt. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt  — 

A  plague  of  both  the  houfes  !  I  am  fped  : 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcratch,  a  fcratch  j  marry,  Vis 
enough. 

Where  is  my  page  ?  go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

Rom.  Courage,  man,  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide  as 
a  church-door,  but 'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve:  ask  for 
me  to  morrow,  and  you  fhall  find  me  a  grave  man.  I 
am  pepper'd,  1  warrant,  for  this  world :  a  plague  of 
both  your  houfes !  What  ?  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufe,  a 
cat,  to  fcratch.  a  man  to  death  ?  a  braggart,  a  rogue, 
a  villain,  that  rights  by  the  book  of  arithmetick  ? 
why  the  devil  came  you  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  un- 
der your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  beft. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  mall  faint}  a  plague  o'  both  your  houfes! 
They  have  made  worms-meat  of  me, 

I  Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  Fi  lc  h  E  r  by  the  ears  ?} 
We  {hould  read  Pi  lc  h  b,  which  fignifies  a  cloke  or  coat  of  skins, 
meaning  the  fcabbard. 
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I  have  it,  and  foundly  too.  Plague  o*  your  houfes! 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

SCENE  II. 

Rom.  This  Gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  allie, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf  \  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalt's  (lander ;  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  coufin :  O  fweet  Juliet% 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  foftned  valour's  fteel. 

Enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead  ; 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does 
depend  ; 

This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  muft  end. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again; 

Rom.  Alive?  in  Triumph?  and  Mercutio  flain? 
Away  to  heav'n,  refpeclive  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me ;  for  Mercutio's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company : 
Or  thou  or  I,  or  both,  muft  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou  wretched  boy,  that  didft  confort  hirn 
here, 

Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  fliall  determine  that, 

[They  fight,  Tybalt  falls. 

Ben. 
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Bert.  Romeo,  away,  begone : 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  (lain  —~ 
Stand  not  amaz'd    the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death, 
If  thou  art  taken  :  hence,  be  gone,  away. 

Rom.  O!  I  arn  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  doft  thou  flay?  [Exit  Romeo. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Citizens. 

Cit.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mercutio  f 
Tybalt,  that  murtherer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  Jyes  that  Tybalt. 

Cit.  Up,  Sir,  go  with  me: 
I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince^  Montague,  Capulet,  their  Wives,  &c. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
Th'  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  (lain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt  my  coufin !  O  my  brother's  child!— 
Unhappy  fight!  alas,  the  blood  is  fpill'd 

Of  my  dear  kinfman  Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 

For  blood  of  ours,  fried  blood  of  Montague. 

Prince.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt  here  flain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  flay : 
Romeo,  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  difpleafure:  all  this  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace  ;  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  fteel  at  bold  Mercutio\  bread  ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 

And 
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And  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt*  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
Hold,  friends !  friends,  part !  and,  fwifter  than  his 
tongue, 

His  agil  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rufhes    underneath  whofe  arm 
An  envious  thrufl:  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  (lout  Marcutiot  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge, 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning:  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  flout  Tybalt  Gain  ; 
And  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  to  fly: 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montague. 
Affection  makes  him  falfe,  he  fpeaks  not  true. 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife, 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,  Prince,  muft  give 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  muft  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Menu  do; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

La.  Mont.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercitlio** 
friend  ; 

His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  fhould  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence, 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence: 
I  have  an  intereft  in  your  (a)  heats'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lye  a  bleeding 
Bj:  HI  amerce  you  with  fo  ftrong  a  fine, 
That  you  fhall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 

[  [«]  beats*  proceeding.    Oxford  Ediror  Vu!g.  heart?  pro- 
ceeding.] 
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T  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  {hall  purchafe  out  abufes ; 
Therefore  ufe  none  ;  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will: 
Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment  in  Capulet'i  Hoitfe. 

Enter  Juliet  alone. 

jfuLS^-  ALL  OP  apace,  you  fiery-footed  fteeds, 

V_ J  Tow'rds  Phcebu?  manfion  5  fuch  a  waggoner, 
As  Phaeton,  would  whip  you  to  the  weft, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
a  Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love  performing  Night, 
That  th'  Run-away's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkt  of  and  unfeen. 
Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
It  beft  agrees  with  night.    Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 

2  Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  Night, 

That  runaways  eyes  may  wink ;]  What  runaways  are  thefe, 
whofe  eyes  Juliet  is  wiftiing  to  have  itopt  ?  Macbeth,  we  may  re- 
member, makes  an  invocation  to  Night  much  in  the  fame  iirain: 
«— — —  ■  ■  Come,  feeling  Night, 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day,  &c. 
So  Juliet  here  would  have  Night's  darknefs  obfcure  the  great  eye 
of  the  day,  the  Sun ;  whom  confidering  in  a  poetical  light  as  Phoe- 
bus, drawn  in  his  carr  with  fiery-footed  fteeds,  and  pofiing  thro'  the 
heavens,  me  very  properly  calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  fwiftnefs 
of  his  courfe,  the  Runaway.  In  the  like  manner  our  Poet  fpeaks 
of  the  Night  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice; 

For  the  clofe  Night  doth  play  the  Runawav. 

Piaid 


Romeo  and  Julie  t. 

Plaid  for  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenheads. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  baiting  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle  ;  'till  ftrangelove,  grown  boh^ 
Thinks  true  love  acted,  fimple  modefty. 
Come,  night,  come,  Romeo!  come,  thou  day  in  night, 
For  thou  wilt  lye  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  fnow  upon  a  raven's  back : 
Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd 
night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo,  and,  when  he  fhall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

G,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  Jove, 

But  not  pofTefs'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  fold, 

Not  yet  enjoy 'd  ;  fo  tedious  is  this  day, 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival, 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.    G,  here  comes  my  nurfe ! 

Enter  Nurfe  with  cords. 

And  fhe  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  that  fpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heav'nly  eloquence ; 
Now,  nurfe,  what  news?  what  haft  thou  there? 
The  cords  that  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

Jul.  Ay  me,  what  news? 
Why  doft  thou  wring  thy  hands? 

Nurfe.  Ah  welladay,  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 
dead ! 

We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone.' 

Alack  the  day!  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead. 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  ? 

Nurfe.  Rcmeo  can, 
Though  heav'n  cannot.    O  Romeo  !  Romeo  ! 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it,  Romeo? 

Jul. 


Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Jul  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  me 
thus  ? 

This  torture  mould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  bell. 
Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf?  Iky  thou  but,  I; 
And  that  bare  vowel,  ay,  mall  poifon  more 
Than  the  3  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Nurfe.  I  faw  the  wound,  I  faw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
(God  fave  the  mark,)  here  on  his  manly  breaft. 
A  piteous  coarfe,  a  bloody  piteous  coarfe; 
Pale,  pale  as  allies,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood  ;  I  fwooned  at  the  fight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart-  *-poor  bankrupt,  break 

at  once ! 

To  prifon,  eyes!  ne'er  look  on  liberty* 
Vile  earth  to  earth  refign,  and  motion  here, 
And  thou  and  Romeo  prefs  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurfe.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  beft  friend  I  had : 
O  courteous  Tybalt,  honeft  gentleman, 
That  ever  I  mould  Jive  to  fee  thee  dead ! 

Jul.  What  ftorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary ! 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Then  let  the  trumpet  found  the  general  Doom, 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurfe.  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banilhed, 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banilhed. 

Jul.  O  God!  did  Romeo' %  hand  fried  Tybalt's 
blood  ? 

Nurfe.  It  did,  it  did,  alas,  the  day  !  it  did. 

Jul.  O  ferpent- heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical! 

3  ■  death- darting  eye  of  cockatrice.']  The  ftrange  lines 

that  follow  here  in  the  common  books  are  not  in  the  old  edition. 

Mr.  Pope, 


Ravenous 


Romeo  and  Julie  t. 

[ 4 Ravenous  Dove,  feather'd  Raven!  Wolvifti  ra- 
vening Lamb ! 
Defpifed  fubftance,  of  divineft  mow  ! 
Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  feem'ft, 
A  damned  Saint,  an  honourable  villain !] 
O  nature!  what  had  ft  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  did'ft  bower  the  Spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  Paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  ? 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  mould  dwell 
In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurfe.  There's  no  truft, 
No  faith,  no  honefty,  in  men    all  perjur'd  ; 
All,  all  forfworn  ;  all  naught  ;  and  all  diffemblers. 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  fome  Aqua  vita — 
Thefe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  me  old ! 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  \ 

Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue, 
For  fuch  a  wifh !  he  was  not  born  to  fhame  ; 
Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit : 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  bead  was  I  to  chide  him  fo  ? 

Nurfe.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him,  that  kill'd  your 
coufin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him,  that  is  my  husband? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  fhall  fmooth  thy 

name, 

When  I,  thy  three-hours- wife,  have  mangled  it! 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 
That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband. 

4  Ravenous  Dove,  featheS d  Raven,  Sec.  ]  The  four  following 
lines  not  in  the  firft  Edition,  as  well  as  fome  others  which  I  have 
omitted.  Mr.  Pope. 

He  might  as  well  have  omitted  thefe,  they  being  evidently  the 
Players  trafh,  and  as  fuch  I  have  marked  them  with  a  note  of  re- 
probation. 

Back, 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Back,  foolifh  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring  ; 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 

Which  yoUi  miftaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 

My  husband  lives,  that  'Tybalt  would  have  (lain  ; 

And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  havekiJl'd  my  husband  ; 

All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 

Some  word  there  was,  worfer  than  Tybalt's  death, 

That  murther'd  me ;  I  would  forget  it,  fain 

But,  oh  !  it  preflfes  to  my  memory, 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  finners'  minds  ; 

Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  bani/hed! 

That  banifjjed,  that  one  word  banijhed, 

Hath  (lain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts  :  Tybalt's  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 

Or  if  fow'r  woe  delights  in  fellowfhip, 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, 

Why  folio w'd  not,  when  fhe  faid  Tybalt's  dead, 

Thy  Father  or  thy  Mother,  nay,  or  both  ? 

But  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banijhed  —  to  fpeak  that  word, 

Is,  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

Ail  (lain,  all  dead!  Romeo  is  baniJJoedl 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound, 

In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  found. 

Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurfeP 

Nurfe.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  coarfe. 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither, 

Jul  Warn  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  (bail 
be  fpent, 

When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banifhmenr. 

Take  up  thofe  Cords ;  —poor  Ropes,  you  are  begufl'ds 

Both  You  and  I    for  Romeo  is  ex: I'd. 

He  made  You  for  a  high- way  to  my  Bed  : 

But  I,  a  maid,  dye  Maiden  widowed. 

Come,  Cord  ^  come,  Nurfe;  Til  to  my  weddtog-Bed ; 

And  Death,  not  Ro?neo9  take  my  Maidenhead ! 

Vol.  VIII.  F  Nurfr. 


Rcm  eo  and  Juliet. 

Nurfe.  Hie  to  your  chamber,  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you.    1  wot  well,  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
FU  to  him,  he  is  hid  at  Lawrence'  cell. 

Jul.  Oh  find  him,  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come,  to  take  his  lalt  farewel.  ~\Exeunt. 

S      C      E      N      E  V. 

Changes  to  the  Mo?iaftery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  T%  O  ME  0,  come  forth  ;  come  forth,  thou  fear- 

I\       ful  man ; 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  Prince's 
doom  ? 

What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  fow'r  company. 
1  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Ro?n.  What  lefs  than  doom's-day  is  the  Prince's 
doom  ? 

Fri.  s  A  gentler  judgment  even'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banifhment. 

Rcm,  Ha,  banifhment!  be  merciful,  fay,  death  j 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death.    Do  not  fay,  banifhment. 

Fri  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  baniftied  : 

5  A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  bis  Hps,]  Were  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  ineffectual,  or  made  void,  it  might  with  iome 
propriety  be  laid  to  have  vanijti'd  from  bis  lips.  I  iufpect  Sbake- 
fpear  wrote, 

A  gentler  judgment  even'd  from  bis  lips, 
7.  t.  came  equitably  horn  his  lips.    The  l'oei  frequently  ufes  the 
words  even,  and  to  even,  in  this  fenfe* 

Be 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 
6  But  purgatory,  Tartar,  Hell  it  fel£ 
Hence  baniflied,  is  banifh'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  world-exil'd,  is  death.    That  banifhed 
Is  death  mif-term'd  :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cut'ft  my  head  off  with  a  golden  ax, 
And  fmii'il  upon  the  ftroak  that  murthers  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  fin!  O  rude  unthankfulnefs ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  ruflit  afide  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banifhment. 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  feed  it  not. 

Ro?n.  *Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heav'n  is  here 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat  and  dog 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lives  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her ; 
But  Romeo  may  not.    More  validity, 
More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtfhip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo  ;  they  may  feize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  fteal  immortal  blelUngs  from  her  lips  ; 
(Which  even  in  pure  and  veftal  modefty 
Still  blufh,  as  thinking  their  own  kilTcs  fin.) 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  mufr.  fly  ; 
(And  fay'ft  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? ) 

But  Romeo  may  not;  he  is  banifhed. 

Hadft  thou  no  Poifon  mixt,  no  fharp-ground  knife, 
No  fudden  mean  of  death,  tho'  ne'er  fo  mean, 
But  banilhed  to  kill  me  ?  banifhed  t 

6  But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  it  J elf.  ]  Place  is  the  fubjefl 
here  fpoken  of,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  words,  There 
is  no  world  &c.  To  which  purgatory  and  bell  anfvver  rightly  ;  but 
torture  is  not  place,  but  punijkment.  I  think  therefore  that  Shake- 
fpear  wrote, 

But  purgatory,  Tartar,  Hell  it  felf. 

So  in  Twelfth-Night :  To  the  gates  of  Tartar.  And  in  The  Comedy 

ef  Errors  ;  — «~  No9  he's  in  Tartar,  limbo, 

F  2  O 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 

O  Friar,  the  Damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell  5 
Howlings  attend  it:  how  haft  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  Divine,  a  ghoftly  ConfelTor, 
A  fin- abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word,  banifhment  ? 

Fri.  Fond  mad- man,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  banifhment. 

Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word, 
Adverfity's  fweet  milk,  philofophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  tho'  thou  art  banimed. 

Rem.  Yet,  banimed  ?  hang  up  philofophy  : 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Di  I  plant  a  town,  reverfe  a  Prince's  doom, 
b  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more— — 

Fri.  O,  then  I  fee  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Ram.  Flow  fhould  they,  when  that  wife  men  have  no 
eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate. 

Rom.  Thou  can  ft  not  fpeak  of  what  thou  deft  net 

feel  : 

Wert  thcu  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murthered, 
Doacing  like  me,  and  like  me  banimed  ; 
Then  might'ft  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  thou  tear 
thy  hair, 

And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[Thriving  kimfelf  on  the  ground. 
Fri.  Arife,  one  knocks  ;  good  Rcmeo^  hide  thy  felt. 

[Knock  nAtbin. 

Rom.  Not  I.  unlefs  the  breath  of  heait-Gck  Groans, 
Mift-like,  infold  me  from  the  Search  of  Eyes.  [Knock. 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock  ! — (who's  there  i  )  — 
Romec,  arife. 
Thou  wilt  be  taken —  -ftay  a  while} — Hand  up  ; 

| Knocks, 

Run  to  my  Study — ;Bv  and  bv)  —  God's  will  f 

What 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 

What  willfulnefs  is  this  ?  —  I  come,  I  come.  [Knock. 
Who  knocks  fo  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 

Nurfe.  {Within.}  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  (hall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  O  holy  Friar,  oh  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord?  where's  Romeo? 

Fri.  There,  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurfe.  O  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs'  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe,  O  woful  fy mpathy  ! 
Piteous  predicament !  even  fo  lies  Hie, 
Blubb'ring  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 
Stand  up,  ftand  upj  —  Stand,  an'  you  be  a  Man  : 
For  Juliet's  Sake,  for  her  Sake,  rife  and  ftand. 
Why  mould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  oh  !  — 

Rom.  Nurfe !  

Nurfe.  Ah  Sir  !  ah  Sir !  —  Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Speak'ft  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  not  fhe  think  me  an  old  murtherer, 
Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  child-hood  of  our  joy 
With  blood,  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  fhe? and  how  does  fhe?  and  7  what  fays 
My  confeal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love? 

Nurfe. 

7         ■   ■  what  fays 

My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  canceled  laveP]  An  antichefis  or 
oppoficion  was  here  intended  :  bat  what  oppoficion  is  there  between 
eonceafd  and  canceWd?  Befides,,/£<?  was  not  conceal'd,  tho'  he  was. 
We  Ihould  read, 

My  conseal'd  lady  to  our  cancel?  d  lo-ve  ? 
And  then  the  orpofiticn  is  evident,  and  the  fenfe  exa£t,    For  con- 
F  3  feat' 4 


Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Nurfc.    O,  me  fays  nothing,  Sir    but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 

And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  Marts  up ; 
And  Tybalt  cries,  and  then  on  Romeo  calls, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murther  her,  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murther'd  her  kinfman. — Tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfion.  [Drawing  his  Sword* 

Fri.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand : 
Thy  tears  are  womanifb,  thy  wild  acts  denote 
Th'  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaft. 
8  Unfeemly  Woman  in  a  feeming  Man  ! 
An  ill-befeeming  Beaft  in  feeming  Groth! 
Thou  haft  amaz'd  me.    By  my  holy  Order, 
1  thought  thy  difpofition  better  temper'd. 
Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  flay  thyfeif  ? 

fcaVdh  a  very  proper  defignment  of  one  jfift  affianced  to  her  Le- 
ver.   In  the  lame  manner  ihe  herfelf  fpeaks  afterwards, 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed  

So  in  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  the  marriage  day  is  called  the 
Scaling  day. 

The  seali^c-d  a  y  between  my  lone  and  me. 
8  Unfeemly  Woman  in  a  feeming  Man  f 

An  d  ill  befeeming  Beafi  in  feeming  both  !  ]  This  ftrarge  non- 
fenfe  Mr.  Pope  threw  out  of  his  edition  for  defperate.  But  u  is  ea- 
my  refbred  as  Sbakefpear  wrote  it  into  good  pertinent  fenfe. 

Unfeemly  Woman  in  a  feeming  Man  ! 

An  Hi '  fefhemigg  Beaft  in  feeming  groth  ! 
i.  e.  you  have  the  ill  befeeming  paffions  of  a  brute  bcr.ft  in  the 
well-feeming  lhape  of  a  rational  creature.  For  having  in  the 
hrfi  line  fcid.  he  was  a  woman  in  the  Ihape  of  a  man,  he  aggra- 
vates the  thought  \c  ihefecend,  and  fays,  he  was  even  a.  brute  in 
the  fc*r/e  of  a  rational  creature.  Seeming  is  ufed  in  both  places, 
for  jtecmlj. 

And 
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And  flay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  lives, 
By  doing  damned  Hate  upon  thy  felt  ? 
9  Why  rail'it  thou  on  thy  Birth,  the  Heav'n,  and  Earth, 
Since  Birth,  and  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  all  three  ib  meet, 
In  thee  atone  •,  which  Thou  at  once  would'ft  lofe? 
Fie  !  fie!  thou  fham'ft  thy  Shape,  thy  Love,  thy  Wit, 
Which,  like  an  Ufurer,  abound'ft  in  all, 
And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed, 
Which   fhould  bedeck  thy  Shape,   thy  Love,  thy 
Wit. 

Thy  noble  Shape  is  but  a  Form  of  Wax, 

Digreffing  from  the  Valour  of  a  Man ; 

Thy  dear  Love  fworn,  but  hollow  Perjury, 

Killing  that  Love,  which  thou  haft  vow'd  to  cherifh. 

Thy  Wit,  chat  Ornament  to  Shape  and  Love, 

Mif-fhapen  in  the  Conducl  of  them  Both, 

Like  Powder  in  a  skill-lefs  Soldier's  Flask, 

Is  let  on  Fire  by  thine  own  Ignorance, 

And  thou  difmember'd  with  thine  own  Defenfe, 

What,  roufe  thee,  man,  thy  Julkt  is  alive, 

9  Why  r aiV ft  thou  on  thy  Birth,  the  Heavn  and  Earthy 
Since  Birth i  ar:d  Heavn,  and  Earth,  all  three  do  meet, 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  would' ft  lofe?  J  Thefe 
were  again  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  for  the  fame  reafbn : 
But  they  are  eafily  fet  right.    We  mould  read, 

Since  Birth,  and  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  all  three  so  meet, 
In  thee  atone  ;  which  then  at  once  would  lofe, 
i.  e.  Why  rail  you  at  your  Birth,  and  at  Heaven,  and  Earth,  which 
are  all  fo  meet,  or  aufpicious  to  you  :   And  all  three  your  iriends, 
[all  three  in  thee  aione~\  and  yet  you  would  lofe  them  all  by  one 
rafh  ftroke.    Why  he  (aid, — Birth,  Heaven,  and  Earth,  all  three 
atone  —  was  becaufe  Romeo  was  of  noble  birth,  of  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions,  and  heir  to  a  large  patrimony.    But  by  fuicide  he  would 
difgrace  the  rlrii,  offend  the  fecond,  and  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
the  third.    Atom  is  frequently  ufed  by  Shake/pear  in  the  fenfe  ofa 
to  agree,  be  friendly  together,  Sec.    So  in,  As  you  like  it, 
Then  is  there  mirth  in  Heaven 
When  earthly  things  made  even 
Ax  o  n  E  together. 

F  4  For 
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For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead  : 
There  art  thou  happy.    Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  flew;ft  Tybalt ;  there  thou'rt  happy  too. 
The  law,  that  threatned  death,  became  thy  friend, 
And  turn'd  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy 
A  pack  of  bleflings  light  upon  thy  back, 
Huppinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array, 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  fallen  wench, 
Thou  pcut'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferablc. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her: 
But,  look,  thou  ilay  not  'till  the  Watch  be  fet  -9 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua  : 
Where  thou  fhak  live,  'till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  thy  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy. 
Than  thou  went'ft  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  nurfe  ;  commend  me  to  thy  lady, 
And  bid  her  haften  all  the  houfe  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  forrovv  makes  them  apt  unto. 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurfe,  O  lord,  I  could  have  (laid  here  all  night 
long, 

To  hear  good  counfel :  oh,  what  Learning  is ! 
My  lord,  Til  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  Sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurfe,  Here,  Sir,  a  ring  fhe  bid  me  give  you,  Sif ; 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

Fri.  Sojourn  in  Mantua-,  I'D  find  out  your  imn5 
And  he  {hall  fignifie  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  'tis  late,  farewel,  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy,  pad  joy,  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee.      {Exeunt . 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VI. 

1  Changes  to   Capulet's  Houfe. 

Enter  Capuler,  Lady  Capulct,  and  Paris. 

Gzp.npHings  have  fallen  out,  Sir,  fo  unluckily, 
JL    That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our 
daughter  : 

Look  you,  fhe  lov'd  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly, 

And  fo  did  I.  Well,  we  were  born  to  die.  

'Tis  very  late,  lhe'U  not  come  down  to  night. 
I  promife  you,  but  for  your  Company, 
I  would  have  been  a- bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  wooe  : 
Madam,  good  night ;  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  Mind  early  to 
morrow  : 

To  night  fhe's  mew'd  up  to  her  heavinels. 

Cap.  t  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  feparate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love:  I  think,  me  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  refpects  by  me  5  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ; 

1  Scene  VI.]  Some  few  neceiTary  verfes  are  omitted  in  this 
fcene  according  to  the  cldeft  editions.  Mr.  Pope. 

2  Sir  Paris,  1  mill  make  a  desperate  tender 

Of  my  child's  love:  ]  This  was  but  an  indifferent  com- 
pliment both  to  Sir  Paris  and  his  Daughter  :  As  if  there  were  (mail 
hopes  of  her  ever  proving  good  for  any  thing.  For  he  could 
not  call  the  tender,  defperate  on  the  little  profpeft  there  was  of  his 
performing  his  engagement,  becaufe  he  is  fure,  he  fays,  that  his 
daughter  will  be  ruled  in  all  refpedts  by  him.    We  fhould  read, 

Sir  Paris,  1  will  make  a  separate  tender, 
i.  e.  I  will  venture  Separately  on  my  own  head,  to  make  you  a 
tender  of  my  daughter's  love  without  confulting  her.    Tor  Sir 
Paris  was  impatient,  and  the  mother  had  laid, 
Things  have  falTn  out,  $ir,fo  unluckily, 
That  one  have  Lad  no  time  ta  movt  our  daughter. 

Acquaint 
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Acquaint  her  here  with  my  fon  Paris'  love, 

And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  IVednefday  next,  » 

But,  foft ;  what  day  is  this? 
Par.  Monday ',  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?  Ha!  ha!  well,  IVednefday  is  too 
foon, 

On  Tburfday  let  it  be :  o'  Tburfday,  tell  her, 
She  fhall  be  married  to  this  noble  Earl. 
Will  you  be  ready  P  Do  you  like  this  Hafte? 

We'll  keep  no  great  a-do  a  friend  or  two—™- 

For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  (lain  fo  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  careleQy, 
Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And  there's  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  Tburfday  ? 
Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  tburfday  were  to 
morrow. . 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  — —  on  'Tburfday  be  it 
then  : 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed,     [To  lady  Cap. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. 
ewe!,  my  lord— light  to  my  chamber,  hoa! 

'Fore  me,  it  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by.  Good  night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

J^liaft  Chamber  looking  to  the  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet,  above  at  a  window  ;  a  ladder 
of  ropes  fet. 

Jul.  1  tl  7  lit  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
fc   V  v    It  was  the  Nightingale,  and  not  the 
Lark, 

*  That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 

*  Nightly  fhe  fmgs  on  yon  pomgranate  tree  : 

4  Believe 
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'  Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  1  It  was  the  Lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
'  No  Nightingale.  Look,  love,  what  envious  ftreaks 
c  Do  lace  the  levering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft : 

*  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 

*  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountains'  tops. 
f  I  mud  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  die. 

Jul.  c  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it  well: 
c  It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  Sun  exhales, 
c  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
c  And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  ; 

*  Then  ftay  a  while,  thou  malt  not  go  fo  fbon. 
Rom.  i  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death, 

*  I  am  content,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 

*  I'll  fay,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 

*  'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 

*  Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
1  The  vaulty  heav'ns  fo  high  above  our  heads. 

4  I  have  more  care  to  ftay,  than  will  to  go. 

*  Come  death,  and  welcome :  Juliet  wills  it  fo. 
6  How  is't,  my  Soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day.' 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  : 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harm  difcords,  and  unpleafing  fharps. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion  -> 
This  doth  not  fo  :  for  fhe  divideth  us. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loaded  toad  change  eyes ; 

5  O,  now  I  wot  they  had  chang'd  voices  too! 
O  now  be  gone,  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rm. 

3  O  nonu  1  would  they  had  chang  d  voices  too!]  The  toad 
having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly  ones,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  common  faying  amongft  the  people,  that  the  toad  and 
lark  had  changed  eyes.  To  this  the  fpeaker  alludes.  But  fuiefhe 
need  not  have  wijhed  that  they  had  changed  voices  too.  The  lark 
appear'd  to  her  untunable  enough  in  all  confeience  :  As  appears 
by  what  fhe  faid  juit  before, 

//  is  the  lark  that  Jirgs  fo  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harfi:  difcords  and  uxipkafing  fharps. 

This 
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Rom.  More  light  and  light  P— More  dark  and  dark 
our  Woes. 

Enter  Nurfr.> 

Nurfe.  Madam,-  

Jul.  Nurfe? 

Nurfe.  Your   lady   mother's  coming   to  your 
chamber  : 

The  day  is  broke,  be  wary,  look  about.  [Exit  Nurfe. 
Jul.  Then,  Window,  let  Day  in,  and  let  Life  out. 
Rom.  Farewel,  farewel ;  one  Ktfs,  and  I'll  defcend. 

[Romeo  defcends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  'gone  fo  ?  love !  lord  !  ah  husband  ! 
friend  ! 

I  mud  hear  from  theeev'ry  day  in  th'  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 
O,  by  this  count  I  (hall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewel :  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul   Q  th       1  thou,  we  fhall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not  \  and  all  thefe  woes  fhall  ferve 
For  fweet  difcourfes,  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  OGod!  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul.-  • 

Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eye-fight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale. 

Rom.  And  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you: 
Dry  Sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu,  adieu. 

\Ex\t  Romeo, 

This  directs  us  to  the  right  reading.  For  how  natural  was  it  for 
her  after  this  to  add, 

Some  fay  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes. 

(X,  no--w  /  wot  they  ha  ve  chang  d  —rices  tco. 
I  e.  the  lark  ling-  fo  harfhly  that  I  new  peWeive  the  toad  and  (he 
have  changed  voices  as  well  as  eys. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle; 
If  thou  art  fickle,  whatdoft  thou  with  him 
That  is  rcnown'd  for  faith  ?  be  fickle,  fortune : 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  fend  him  back. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Ho,  daughter,  are  you  up  ? 

Jul.  Who  is't,  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
What  unaccuftom'd  caufe  1  procures  her  hither  ? 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin's  death  ? 
What,  wilt  thou  wafh  him  from  his  Grave  with  tears  ? 
An*  if  thou  could'ft,  thou  could'ft  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.    Some  Grief  mews  much  of 
Love  ; 

But  much  of  Grief  fliews  ft  ill  fome  want  of  Wit. 
Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 
La.  Cap.  So  mall  you  feel  the  Lofs,  but  not  the 
Friend 
Which  you  do  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  fo  the  Lofs, 
I  cannot  chufe  but  ever  weep  the  Friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep' ft  not  fo  much  for 
his  death, 

As  that  the  villain  lives  which  flaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  Madam  ? 

La.  Ca.  That  fame  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afundcr. 
God  pardon  him  !  I  do,  with  all  my  Heart  : 
And,  yet,  No  Man  like  He  doth  grieve  my  Heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  becaufe  the  Traytor  lives. 

2  ^-,_procur€S  fyer  hither?]  Procure^  for  brings. 

Jul. 
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Jul.  I,  Madam,  from  the  Reach  of  thefe  my 
hands :  

'Would,  None  but  I  might  venge  my  Coufin's  Death  I 
La.  Cap.  We  will  have  Vengeance  for  it,  fear 
Thou  not : 

Then  weep  no  more.    I'll  fend  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  That  fame  banifh'd  Runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd  Dram, 
That  he  mall  foon  keep  Tybalt  Company. 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  fatisfied. 

Jul,  Indeed,  I  never  fhall  be  fatisfied 

With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead  • 

Is  my  poor  heart  fo  for  a  Kinfman  vext. 

Madam,  if  You  could  find  out  but  a  Man 

To  bear  a  poyfon,  I  would  temper  it 

That  Romeo  mould  upon  receipt  thereof 

Soon  fieep  in  Quiet.— — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 

To  hear  him  nam'd.  and  cannot  come  to  him— 

To  wreak  the  Love  I  bore  my  flaughter'd  Coufin, 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  flaughter'd  him. 

La.  Cap.  Find  Thou  the  Means,  and  Til  find  fuch 
a  Man. 

But  row  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  Tidings,  Girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time. 
What  are  they,  I  beleech  your  Jadyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father, 
child  : 

One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heavinefs, 
Hath  forted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'ft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Tkurfday 
morn, 

The  gallant,  young  and  noble  Gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  St.  Peter's  church, 
Shail  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 
Jul.  Now,  by  St.  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 

He 
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He  (hall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hade,  that  I  mult  wed 
Ere  he  that  muft  be  husband,  comes  to  wooe. 
I  pray  you,  telJ  my  lord  and  father,  Madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet :  and  when  I  do, 
h  mall  be  Romeo^  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris. — Thefe  are  news,  indeed  ! 
La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father,  tell  him  fo 
your  felf, 

And  fee,  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 
Enter  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  When  the  Sun  fets,  the  Air  doth  drizzle 
Dew; 

But  for  the  Sunfet  of  my  Brother's  Son 

ft  rains  downright.  . 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  ftill  in  tears? 
Evermore  fliow'ring  ?  in  one  little  body 
rhou  counterfeit'ft  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind  ; 
?or  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  5  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
jailing  in  this  fait  flood  :  the  winds  thy  fighs, 
Which,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  fudden  calm,  will  overfet 

rhy  tempeft-tofTed  body  -How  now,  wife  ? 

rlave  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  Sir  ;  but  me  will  none,  (he  gives  you 
thanks  : 

[  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  Grave  ! 
Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
wife. 

Flow,  will  fhe  none  ?  doth  fne  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  (he  not  proud,  doth  (lie  not  count  her  bled, 
Unworthy  as  fhe  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
Jul  Not  proud,  you  have  ;  but  thankful,  that  you 
have. 

Proud 
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Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate, 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.  How  now !  how  now  !  Chop  Logick  ?  What 
is  This  ? 

Proud !  and  I  thank  you !  and  I  thank  you  not ! 
And  yet  not  proud !  —  Why,  Miftrefs  Minion,  You, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  Tburfday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church  : 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green- ficknefs-carrion  !  Out,  you  baggage1 
You  Tallow-face! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie,  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  Patience,  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young   baggage!  difobedient 
wretch ! 

I  tell  thee  what,  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thiirfdayy 

Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 

Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me  ; 

My  fingers  itch.    Wife,  we  fcarce  thought  us  bleft, 

That  God  had  fent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 

But  now  I  fee  this  One  is  one  too  much, 

And  that  we  have  a  Curfe  in  having  her  : 

Out  on  her,  hilding !  

Nurfe.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her ! 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  Wifdom  ?  hold  your 
tongue, 

Good  Prudence,  fmatter  with  your  gofilps,  go. 

Nurfe.  I  fpeak  no  treafon — O,  god-ye-good-den-— 
May  not  one  fpeak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gofilp's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot* 
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Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad :  day,  night, 
Jate,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking,  or  fleeping,  (till  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeafns,  youthful,  and  nobly-allied, 
StufF'd,  as  they  fay,  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wifh  a  man : 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  Tender, 

To  anfwer,  I'll  not  wed,  1  cannot  love,  

I  am  too  young, —  I  pray  you  pardon  me< — ■ — - 

But,  if  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  fhall  not  houfe  with  me; 

Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 

Jfburfday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife ; 

If  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend : 

If  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i'  th*  ftreets ; 

For,  by  my  foul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 

Nor  what  is  mine  fhall  ever  do  thee  good : 

Truft  to't,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forfworn.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  fweet  my  mother,  caft  me  not  away, 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  \ 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a 
word  : 

Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit. 
Jul.  O  God !   O  Nurfe,  how  fhall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 

My  Husband  is  on  Earth  ;  my  Faith  in  Heav'n ; 
How  fhall  that  Faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unlefs  that  Husband  fend  it  me  from  Heav'n, 
By  leaving  Earth  ?  —  Comfort  me,  counfel  me. 
Vol.  VIII.  G  Alack, 
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Alack,  alack,  that  heav'n  mould  practife  ftratagems 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubjeft  as  my  felf ! 
What  fay'ft  thou  ?  haft  thou  not  a  word  of  Joy  ? 
Some  Comfort,  Nurfe  

Nurfe.  Faith,  here  it  is: 
Romeo  is  banifh'd  ;  all  the  world  to  nothing,"* 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  it  needs  muft  be  by  fteakh. 
Then  fmce  the  cafe  fo  ftands,  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft,  you  married  with  the  Count. 
Oh,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo's  a  dim-clout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  Madam, 
Hath  not  (a)  fo  keen,  fo  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.    Befhrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  happy  in  this  frcond  match, 
For  it  excels  your  nrft ;  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  nrft  is  dead  \  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
(b)  As  living  hence,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 

Jul.  Speak'ft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurfe.  And  from  my  Soul  too, 
Or  elfe  befhrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen. 

Nurfe.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous 
much 

Go  in,  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 

Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Lawrence?  cell, 

To  make  confefTion,  and  to  be  abfolved. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  I  will;  and  this  is  wifely  done. 

[Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  Damnation  !  O  moft  wicked  Fiend ! 
Is  it  more  fin  to  wifh  me  thus  forfworn, 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  with  that  fame  tongue 

[fa)   fo  hen,  fo  quick.    Oxford  Editor.  Vulg.  fo  greent 

fo  quick. ~\ 

[(b)  As  typing  hcz:>.    Oxford  Editor.  Vulg.  Js  living 

htre  ] 
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Which  fhe  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare, 

So  many  thoufand  times?  go,  Counfellor,  - 

Thou  and  my  bofom  henceforth  fhall  be  twain  : 

Til  to  the  Friar,  to  know  his  remedy  : 

If  all  elfe  fail,  myfelf  have  power  to  die.  [Exit. 

ACT   IV.     SCENE  L 

The  MONASTER!" 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Paris. 

Friar. 

Thursday,  Sir !  the  time  is  very  fiiort. 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  fo, 
And  I  am  nothing  flow  to  flack  his  hafte. 

Fri.  You  fay,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind: 
Uneven  in  this  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  fhe  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death* 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love, 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  Sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  flie  fhould  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  $ 
And,  in  his  wifdom,  haftesour  marriage, 
To  (lop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herfelf  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte? 

Fri.  I  would,  I  knew  not  why  it  fhould  be  flow'd. 

Look,  Sir,  here  comes  the  lady  tow'rds  my  cell. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Welcome,  my  love,  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  Sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
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Par.  That  may  be,  muft  be,  Love,  on  Tburdfay 
next. 

Jul.  What  muft  be,  (hall  be. 
Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confefllon  to  this  father  ? 

Jul.  To  anfwer  That,  were  to  confefs  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  ye,  I  am  fure  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  price 
Being  fpoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  victory  by  that: 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  fpight. 

Par.  Thou  wrong'ft  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  flander,  Sir,  which  is  but  truth, 
And  what  I  fpeak,  I  fpeak  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  flander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now, 
Or  fhall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

Fri.  My  leifure  ferves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now. 
My  lord,  I  muft  intreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  fhield,  I  fhould  difturb  devotion ; 
Juliet ,  on  T bur  [day  early  will  I  roufe  you  : 
'Till  then,  adieu!  and  keep  this  holy  kifs. 

[Exit  Paris. 

Jul.  Go,  (hut  the  door,  and  when  thou  haft  done 
fo, 

Come  weep  with  me,  paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft  help. 

Fri.  O  Juliet^  I  already  know  thy  grief, 
It  drains  me  paft  the  Compafs  of  my  Wits. 
I  hear,  you  muft,  and  nothing,  may  prorogue  it, 
On  Tburfday  next  be  married  to  this  Count. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  Friar,  that  thou  hear'ft  of  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it. 
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If  in  thy  wifdom  thou  canft  give  no  help, 

Do  thou  but  call  my  refolution  wife, 

And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 

God  join'd  my  heart  and  Ro?neo\  ;  thou,  our  hands •, 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal'd, 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  fhall  flay  them  both  : 

Therefore  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 

Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel  \  or,  behold, 

'Twixt  my  extreams  and  me  this  bloody  knife 

Shall  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that, 

Which  the  commiflion  of  thy  years  and  art 

Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring : 

Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak  ;  I  long  to  die, 

If  what  thou  fpeak'ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Fru  Hold,  daughter,  I  do  'fpy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution, 
As  That  is  defp'rate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thy  felf, 
Then  it  is  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  fliame,  * 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf,  to  'fcape  from  it  : 
And  if  thou  dar'ft,  Til  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris% 
From  ofT  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower : 
5  Or  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top, 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  roam  j 
Or  fhut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  houfe, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  mens*  ratling  bones, 
With  reeky  fhanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  skulls  -% 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  Grave, 

5  Or  chain  me,  &c] 

Or  nva/k  in  thie'vijb  <wayst  or  bid  me  lurk 
Whtrt  ferfents  are,  chain  me  with  roaring  hears* 
Or  hide  me  nightly,  &c. 
Iti§  thus  the  editions  vary.  Mr.  Popt, 
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And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  fhroud ; 
(Things,  that  to  hear  them  nam'd,  have  made  mc 
tremble  ) 

And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

Fru  Hold,  then,  go  home,  be  merry,  giveconfent 
To  marry  Paris  \  JVednefday  is  to  morrow  •, 
To  morrow  Night,  look,  that  thou  lye  alone. 
(Let  not  thy  Nurfe  lye  with  thee  in  thy  chamber :) 
Take  thou  this  vial>  being  then  in  Bed, 
And  this  diflilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When  prefently  through  all  thy  veins  fhall  run 
A  cold  and  drowfie  humour,  which  mall  feize 
Each  vital  fpirit ;  for  no  Pulfe  mail  keep 
His  nat'ral  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat. 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  mall  teftify  thou  lived ; 
The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  mail  fade 
To  paly  afhes  ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life; 
Each  Part,  depriv'd  of  fupple  Government, 
Shall  ftiff,  and  ftark,  and  cold  appear  like  Death  : 
And  in  this  borrowed  likenefs  of  fhrunk  death 
Thou  malt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake,  as  from  a  pleafant  fleep, 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rcufe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  Country  is, 
In  thy  beft  robes  unco ver'd  on  the  bier, 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  Grave : 
Thou  malt  be  borne  to  that  fame  antient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lye. 
In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  mak  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drifr, 
And  hither  mail  he  come>  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  Waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua  ; 
And  This  fhall  free  thee  from  this  prefent  Shame, 
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If  no  unconftant  toy,  nor  womanilh  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acling  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  oh  give  me,  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

[Taking  the  vial. 

Fri.  Hold,  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  profperous 
In  this  Refolve  ;  I'll  fend  a  Friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love,  give  me  ftrength,  and  ftrength  mail 
help  afford. 

Farewel,  dear  father! —  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  Capulet\f  Honfe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Nurfe,  and  two  or  three 
.  Servants. 

Cap.  CO  many  Guefts  invite,  as  here  are  writ ; 
O  Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Ser.  You  (hall  have  none  ill,  Sir,  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canft  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

Ser.  Marry,  Sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick 
his  own  fingers :  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his 
fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  be  gone. 
We  mall  be  much  unfurnifh'd  for  this  time: 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  forfooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fome  good  on 
her; 

A  peevifh  felf-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurfe.  See,  where  (he  comes  from  Shrift  with  merry 
Look. 
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Cap.  How  now,  my  head-ftrong  ?  where  have  you 
been  gadding? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  You  and  your  Behefts  ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Lawrence  to  fall  proftrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon :  Pardon,  I  befeech  you ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County,  go  tell  him  of  this, 
1*11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Lawrence*  cell, 
And  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might, 
Not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  Modefty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't,  this  is  well,  ftand  up  5 
This  is  as't  fhould  be ;  let  me  fee  the  County : 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  Friar, 
6  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet, 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnifh  me  to  morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  'till  Tburfday,  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her ;  we'll  to  Church  to 
morrow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap,  We  mall  be  (hort  in  our  provifion  > 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Turn,  I  will  ftir  about, 
And  all  things  {hall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet ,  help  to  deck  up  her, 
PI!  not  to  bed  to  night,  let  me  alone: 
I'M  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho! 
They  are  all  forth  ;  well  I  will  walk  my  felf 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 

6  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him.]  For  the  fake  of 
the  grammar,  I  would  fufpeft  Shake/pear  wrote, 

  — —  m'Jcb  bound  to  hymn. 

r:.  9  prrJfe,  ce-ebrate. 
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Againft  to  morrow.   My  heart's  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  fame  way- ward  girl  is  fo  reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet. 

SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  Juliet'.?  Chamber \ 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

Jul.  A  Y,  thofe  attires  are  beft ;  but,  gentle  nurfe, 
£\  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myfelf  to  night : 
For  I  have  need  of  many  Orifons 
To  move  the  heav'ns  to  fmile  upon  my  State, 
Which,  well  thou  know'ft,  is  crofs,  and  full  of  Sin. 

Enter  lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufie,  do  you  need  my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  Madam,  we  have  cull'd  fuch  neceffaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftate  to  morrow  : 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you : 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night, 
Get  thee  to  bed  and  reft,  for  thou  haft  need.  [Exeunt. 

Jul.  4  Farewel  —  God  knows,  when  we  mail  meet 
again ! 

c  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
f  That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 

*  I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. 

*  Nurfe  —  what  mould  fhe  do  here? 

*  My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  muft  act  alone : 

c  Come,  vial — What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
«  Shall  I  of  force  be  marry'd  to  the  Count  ? 
«  No,  no,  this  (hall  forbid  it  \  lye  thou  there  — 

[Pointing  to  a  dagger. 

4  What 
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4  What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  Friar 
4  Subtly  hath  miniftred,  to  have  me  dead, 

*  Left  in  this  marriage  he  mould  be  difhonour'd, 
4  Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 

4  I  fear,  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  fhould  not, 

4  For  he  hath  Hill  been  tried  a  holy  man. — 

4  How,  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

4  I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

4  Comes  to  redeem  me?  there's  a  fearful  point! 

4  Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault, 

6  To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in, 

c  And  there  be  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 

4  Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

4  The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

4  Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, 

*  (As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

4  Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

4  Of  all  my  buried  Anceftors  are  packt ; 

4  Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

4  Lies  feftring  in  his  Ihroud  ;  where,  as  they  fay, 

4  At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort  — ) 

c  Alas,  alas !  is  it  not  like,  that  I 

4  So  early  waking,  what  with  loathfome  fmells, 

4  And  fhricks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

4  That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. — 

4  Or,  if  I  wake,  fhall  I  not  be  diftraught, 

4  (Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears,) 

4  And  madly  play  with  my  fore-fathers' joints, 

*  And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  fhroud  ? 

4  And  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  bone, 
;  i  As  with  a  club,  dam  out  my  defp'rate  brains  ? 
k  O  look !  methinks,  I  fee  my  coufin's  ghoft 
c  Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  fpit  his  Body 
4  Upon  a  Rapier's  Point. — Stay,  Tybalt,  flay! 
1  Rcmeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  berfelf  on  the  bed. 

SCENE 


i 
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SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  Capulet'*  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

La. Cap. rj  OLD,  take  thefe  keys  and  fetch  more 
X~X     fpices,  nurfe. 
Nurfe.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  ftir,  ftir,  ftir,  the  fecond  cock  hath 
crowed, 

The  curphew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o* clock: 
Look  to  the  bak'd  Meats,  good  Angelica. 
Spare  not  for  cod. 

Nurfe.  Go,  go,  you  cot- quean,  go; 
Get  you  to  bed  \  faith,  you'll  be  fick  to  morrow, 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :  what,  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  a  lefs  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt  in  your 
time, 

But  I  will  watch  you,  from  fuch  watching,  now. 

{Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 
Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  - 
Now,  fellow,  what's  there  ? 

Enter  three  or  four  with  Jpits,  and  logs,  and  baskets. 

Ser.  Things  for  the  cook,  Sir,  but  I  know  not 
what. 

Cap.  Make  hade,  make  hafte ;  Sirrah,  fetch  drier 
logs, 

Call  Peter,  he  will  fnew  thee  where  they  are. 

Ser.  I  have  a  head,  Sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.  'Mais,  and  well  faid,  a  merry  horfon,  ha! 

Thou 
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Thou  fhalt  be  logger-head. —  good  faith,  'tis  day. 

[Play  mufick. 
The  County  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 
For  fo,  he  faid,  he  would.    I  hear  him  near. 
Nurfe, — wife, — what,  ho!  what,  nurfe,  I  fay? 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Go,  waken  Juliet  9  go  and  trim  her  up, 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris:  hie,  make  hafte, 
Make  hafte,  the  Bride-groom  he  is  come  already  ; 
Make  hafte,  I  fay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Nurfe,  fever  ally. 

SCENE  V. 
Changes  to  Juliet^  Chamber^  Juliet  on  a  bed. 

Re-enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  \  R  Iftrefs,~-what,  miftrefs!  Juliet — "Faft,  I 

JLVJL     warrant  her, 
Why,  lamb — why,  lady — Fie,  you  Aug- a- bed  ■  ■  - 

Why,  love,  I  fay  Madam,  fweet-heart — -why, 

bride       -  ■ 

What,  not  a  word !  you  take  your  pennyworths  now  \ 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  County  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  Reft, 
That  you  fhall  reft  but  little — God  forgive  me  — 

Marry,  and  amen !  How  found  is  fhe  afleep  ? 

I  mutt  needs  wake  her :  Madam,  madam,  madam, 

Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed  — 

He'll  fright  you  up,  i*  faith.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
What  dreft,  and  in  your  cloaths  —  and  down  again? 
I  muft  needs  wake  you:  Lady,  lady,  lady 
Alas!  alas!  help!  help!  my  lady's  dead. 
O  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born ! 
Some  Aqua  vitte^  ho !  my  lord,  my  lady  ! 


Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Capulec. 

La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 

JNurfe.  O  lamentable  day! 

La.  Cap.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Nurfe.  Look,         .  oh  heavy  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  my  child,  my  only  life ! 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  ; 
Help,  help !  call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  fliame,  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is 
come. 

Nurfe.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  flic's  dead :  alack  the 
day  ! 

Cap.  Ha!  let  me  fee  her—- Out,  alas!  fhe's  cold  ; 
Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftiff : 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated  : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flow'r  of  all  the  field. 
Accurfed  time !  unfortunate  old  man ! 

Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woful  Time! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 

Tyes  up  my  Tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak. 
Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Paris  with  Muftciam. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
O  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife :  fee,  there  me  lies, 
Flower  as  fhe  was,  deflower'd  now  by  him : 
Death  is  my  fon-in-law.— — 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's  face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this ! 


La.  Cap. 
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La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! 
Moft  miferable  hour,  that  Time  e'er  faw 
In  lafting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  fight. 

Nurfe.  7  O  woe !  oh  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
Moft  lamentable  day  !  moft  woful  day ! 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold. 
Oh  day !  oh  day  !  oh  day !  oh  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this : 
Oh  woful  day,  oh  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  fpighted,  fiain, 
Moft  deteftable  Death,  by  Thee  beguiPd, 

By  cruel,  cruel  Thee  quite  over-thrown :  ■  

O  Love,  O  Life,  not  Life,  but  Love  in  Death!  — ■ 

Cap.  Defpis'd,  diftrefTed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd, 
Uncomfortable  Time !  why  cam' ft  thou  now 
To  murther,  murthcr  our  Solemnity  ? 
O  Child!  O  Child!  My  Soul,  and  not  my  Child  ! 
Dead  art  Thou !  dead  ;  alack !  my  Child  is  dead  ; 
And,  with  my  Child,  my  Joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,  ho,  for  Shame  !   Confufion's  Cure 
lives  not 

In  thefe  Confufions:  Heaven  and  Yourfelf 

Had  Part  in  this  fair  Maid;  now  Heav'n  hath  All  y 

And  All  the  better  is  it  for  the  Maid. 

Your  Part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  Death  ; 

But  Heav'n  keeps  his  Part  in  eternal  Life. 

The  moft,  you  fought,  was  her  Promotion  5 

For  'twas  your  Heav'n,  fhe  mould  be  advane'd  : 

And  weep  you  now,  feeing  me  is  advane'd, 

Above  the  Clouds,  as  high  as  Heav'n  himfelf  ? 

7  O  *wee!  oh  woful,  &c]  This  fpeech  of  exclamations  is  not 
in  the  edition  above  cited.  Several  other  parts,  unneceffary  or 
tautology,  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  faid  edition ;  which  occa- 
fions  the  variation  in  this  from  the  common  books,      Mr.  Pope. 

Oh, 
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Oh,  in  this  Love  you  love  your  Child  fo  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  feeing,  that  me  is  well. 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long 
But  file's  beft  married,  that  dyes  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  Tears,  and  ftick  your  Rofemary 
On  this  fair  Coarfe ;  and,  as  the  Cuftom  is, 
And  in  her  beft  Array,  bear  her  to  Church. 
For  tho'  fome  Nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  Nature's  Tears  are  Reafon's  Merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  feftival, 
Turn  from  their  Office  to  black  Funeral ; 
Our  Inftruments  to  melancholy  Bells, 
Our  wedding  Chear  to  a  fad  Funeral  Feaft  ; 
Our  folemn  Hymns  to  fullen  Dirges  change, 
Our  bridal  Flow'rs  ferve  for  a  buried  Coarfe , 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in,  and,  Madam,  go  with  him  ; 
And  go,  Sir  Paris ;  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  Coarfe  unto  her  Grave. 
The  Heav'ns  do  lowr  upon  you,  for  fome  111 ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crofling  their  high  Will. 
[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Friar, 

S      C      E      N      E  VI. 

Manent  Ma/mans*  and  Nurfe. 

Muf  Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes  and  be  gone. 
Nurfe.  Honeft  good  fellows :  ah,  put  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe. 

[Exit  Nurfe. 

Muf.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 
Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Muficians,  oh  muficians,  heart's  eafe>  heart's 
eafe : 

Oh,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  heart's  eafe. 

Muf. 
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Muf.  Why,  heart's  eafe? 

Pet.  O  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  itfelf  plays, 
my  heart  itfelf  is  full  of  woe.  O,  play  me  fome  merry 
dump,  to  comfort  me ! 

Muf  Not  a  dump  we,  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then? 

Muf  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 

Muf  What  will  you  give  us? 

Pet.  No  mony,  on  my  faith,  but  the  gleek :  I  will 
give  you  the  Minftrell. 

Muf  Then  will  I  give  you  the  Serving  Creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  Serving  Creature's  Dagger 
on  your  Pate.  I  will  carry  no  Crotchets.  I'll  re  you, 
Pll  fa  you,  do  you  note  me  ? 

Muf  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Muf.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  an  iron  Wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger : 
anfwer  me  like  men  : 
When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 
Then  mufick  with  her  filver  found  ■ 
Why,  filver  found?  why,  mufick  with  her  filver  found? 
What  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

Muf  Marry,  Sir,  becaufe  filver  hath  a  fweet  found. 

Pet.  Pretty  !  what  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck? 

2  Muf.  I  fay,  filver  found,  becaufe  muficians  found 
for  filver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too!  what  fay  you,  Samuel  Sound- 

board  ? 

3  Muf.  Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  you  are  the  finger,  I  will 
fay  for  you.  It  is  mufick  with  her  filver  found,  be- 
caufe fuch  fellows,  as  you,  have  no  gold  for  founding. 

The  Mufick  with  her  filver  found 

Doth  lend  redrefs.  [Exit  finging. 

Muf 
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Alufs  What  a  peftilent  knave  is  this  fame? 
2  Muf.  Hang  him,  Jack ;  come,  we'll  in  here,  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  ftay*  dinner.-  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V.    SCENE  I, 

MANTUA. 

Enter  Rome  o. 

1  IF  I  may  truft  the  flattering  ruth  of  fleep, 

A  My  dreams  prefage  feme  joyful  news  at  hand: 
My  bofom's  Lord  fits  Jightly  on  his  Throne, 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccuftom'd  fpirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  chearful  thoughts. '  ' 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream!  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  thin!;) 

I  If  I  may  trajl  the  flattering  Truth  ef fleep,]  This  man  was 
•f  an  odd  competition  to  be  able  to  make  k  a  cueiiion,  whether 
he  mould  believe  what  he  confeffed  to  be  true.  Tiio'  if  he  thought 
Truth  capable  of  Flattery,  he  might  indeed  fappofe  her  to  be 
turn'd  apoftate.  But  none  of  this  nonfenfe  crime  from  Sbakefyeaf* 
He  wrote, 

If  I  may  truft  the  flattering  Ruth  of  fleep, 
i.  e.  Pity.  The  companionate  advertifement  or  fleep.  This  was  a 
reafonable  queftionj  and  the  epithet  given  to  Ruth  fusts  its  nature. 
But,  above  all,  the  character  which  the  poet  always  gives  us  of 
Sleep  is  here  well  defcribed  in  this  reading  ;  that  it  is  pitiful,  coai- 
paffionate,  the 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature* s  fecund  courfe, 

Chief  naurijher  of  li/Vs  feaji.  — — — ^ 
But  becaufe  I  had  corrected  it, 

 ■           the  fattering  Ruth  of  fleep, 

the  Oxford  Editor  would  be  even  with  me,  and  reads  k, 

— — •  the  flattery  of  fleep , 
And  he  has  done  it.    For  tho'  a  reafonable  man  might  make  it  a 
queftion  whether  he  mould  believe  a  compafTionate  advert  ilement, 
yet  who  would  heficate  whether  he  mould  bslieve  a  flatterer. 

Vol.  VIII.  H  And 
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And  breath'd  fuch  life  with  kiflfes  in  my  lips, 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  Emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  Tweet  is  love  itfelf  pofieft, 
When  but  love's  fhadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthafar. 

News  from  Verona  How  now,  Balthafar  ? 

Doft  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  is  my  father  well  ? 
How  doth  my  Juliet  ?  That  I  ask  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  fhe  be  welL 

Balth.  Then  fhe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill*, 
Her  body  fleeps  in  Capitlet?  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives : 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  prefently  took  pod  to  tell  it  you : 
O  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  Office,  Sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  Stars! 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging,  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  poft-horfes.    I  will  hence  to  night. 

Balth.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Tufh,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar? 

Balth.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  get  thee  gone, 
And  hire  thofe  horfes ;  I'll  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

[Exit  Balthazar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lye  with  thee  to  night ; 
Let's  fee  for  means  —  O  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 
To  enter  in  the  thought  of  defperate  men ! 
*  I  do  remember  an  Apothecary, 
c  And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 
4  In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

■  Culling 
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c  Culling  of  fimples ;  meager  were  his  looks  ; 

1  Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

«  And  in  his  needy  (hop  a  tortoife  hung, 

*  An  alligator  fturt,  and  other  skins 

c  Of  ill-map'd  fifhes;  and  about  his  flielves 

*  *  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes ; 

c  Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds, 

*  Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes 

*  Were  thinly  fcattef  d  to  make  up  a  mow. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf,  I  (aid, 

An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 
Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 
Oh,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need. 
And  this  fame  needy  man  mud  fell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  mould  be  the  houfe. 
Being  holy-day,  the  beggar's  mop  is  fliut : 
What,  ho !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary^ 
Ap.  Who  calls  fo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man  ;  I  fee,  that  thou  art  poor  -9 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon,  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer, 
As  will  difperfe  itfelf  thro'  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life- weary  Taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  Trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath, 

2  A  beggarly  amount  of  empty  boxes ;]  Tho'  the  boxes  were 
empty,  yet  their  titles,  or  the  accounts  of  their  contents,  if  like  thole 
in  the  mops  of  other  apothecaries,  we  may  be  fure,  were  magnificent 
enough.  I  mfpecl  therefore  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 
A  braggartly  account  of  empty  boxes', 
Which  is  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  the  old  Quarts 
of  1 597  5 

  twhofe  needy  Jhop  is  (lufft 

With  beggarly  accounts  of  tmptie  boxes', 
Not  but  account  may  fignify  number  as  well  as  cc?:tents  i  if  the  firft, 
the  common  reading  is  right. 
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As  violently  as  hafty  powder  fir'd 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  '  Art  thou  fo  bare  and  full  of  wretchednefs, 
4  And  fear*ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks ; 

*  Need  and  opprefllon  flare  within  thine  eyes, 

*  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back  : 

'  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  Jaw  5 

*  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 

*  Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 
Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents* 
Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 
Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 

And  drink  it  off,  and  if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  difpatch  you  ftraight. 
Rom.  There  is  thy  gold    worfe  poifon  to  men's 
Jpuls, 

Doing  more  murthers  in  this  loathfbm  world, 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'il  not  fell : 

I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none.  • 

Farewel,  buy  food,  and  get  thee  into  flefh. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  the  Monaftery  at  Verona. 

Enter  Friar  John, 
yofog.j^  JOLY  Francifcan  Friar!  brother!  ho! 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  to  htm. 

Law.  This  fame  fhould  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John>~ 
Welcome  from  Mantua    what  fays  Romeo? 

Or, 
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Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare- foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  Order,  to  afTociate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick  ; 
And  finding  him,  the  Searchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infectious  peftilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  (laid. 
Law.  Who  bore  my  letter  then  to  Romeo? 
John.  I  could  not  fend  it    here  it  is  again  -y 
Nor  get  a  MefTenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Law.  Unhappy  fortune  I  by  my  Brotherhood, 
3  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.    Friar  John,  go  hence, 
Get  me  an  iron  Crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit. 
Law.  Now  muft  I  to  the  Monument  alone  *, 
Within  thefe  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  i 
She  will  befhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua., 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  'till  Romeo  come. 
Poor  living  coarfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  F 

[Exit* 

3  The  letter  <was  not  nice, — ]  Nite,  for  of  trifling  import* 
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Changes  to  a  Church-yard :  In  it,  a  Monument 
belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  with  a  light. 

Par,  /V*  I V  E  me  thy  torch,  boy ;  hence  and  Hand 

VJ  aloof. 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen : 
Under  yond  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Laying  thy  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground  j 
So  mall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  Graves) 
But  thou  malt  hear  it :  whittle  then  to  me, 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flow'rs.    Do  as  I  bid  thee ;  go. 

Page.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  (land  alone 
Here  in  the  church-yard,  yet  I  will  adventure.  [Exit. 

Par.  Sweet  fiow'r  I  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I 
ftrew  :  [Strewing  flowers* 

*  Fair  Juliet*  that  with  angels  doft  remain, 
Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hand ; 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  fun'ral  obfequies  adorn  thy  tomb. 

[The  hy  whijlks. 

•  The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  ap- 
proach ;  — — 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to  night, 
To  crofs  my  Obfequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What !  with  a  torch  ?  muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

4  Fair  Juliet,  that  %vitb  angels  &C.]  Thefe  four  lines  from  the 
©Id  edition,  Mr.  P*pe< 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthafar  with  a  light. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 

Hold,  take  this  letter,  early  in  the  morning 

See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light ;  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 

Whate'er  thou  hear'ft  or  feed,  ftand  all  aloof> 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 

Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death, 

Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face: 

But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  muff,  ufe 

In  dear  employment ;  therefore,  hence,  be  gone: 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  doft  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  mail  intend  to  do, 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 

And  ftrew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs  \ 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage,  wild, 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 

Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Balth.  I  will  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  fhalt  thou  fnew  me  Friendship.- — ^Talce 
thou  that; 

Live  and  be  profp'rous,  and  farewel,  good  fellow. 

Balth.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Exit  Balth, 

Rom.  Thou  deteftable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death* 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearer!  model  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  Monument* 
And  in  defpight  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food. 

Par.  This  is  that  banifht  haughty  Montague^ 
That  murther'd  my  Jove's  coufin  \  (with  which  grief, 
It  is  fuppofed5  the  fair  Creature  dy5d,) 

H  4  And 
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And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villanous  fhame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague: 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  muft  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither.—? 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defp'rate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  :  think  upon  thefe  gone, 
Let  them  affright  thee.    I  befeech  thee,  youth, 
Pull  not  another  fin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.    Oh  be  gone! 
By  heav'n,  I  love  thee  better  than  my  felf ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againft  my  felf. 
Stay  not,  begone;  live,  and  hereafter  fay, 
A  madman's  Mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defie  thy  commiferation, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee, 
boy.  [They  fight,  Paris  falls. 

Page.  Oh  lord,  they  fight!  I  will  go  call  the 
Watch. 

Pay.  Oh,  I  am  (lain  \  if  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies, 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will  :  let  me  perufe  this  face — * 
Mercutio's  kinfman  !  Noble  County  Paris! 
What  laid  my  man,  when  my  bctolTed  foul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?  I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  mould  have  married  Juliet. 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  fo?  Oh  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  Misfortune's  book, 
V\\  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  Grave. 
A  Grave?  Ono;  aLanthorn,  fiaughter'd  Youth  y 
For  here  lyes  Juliet  %  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feafting  Prefence  full  of  Light. 

Death, 
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Death,  lye  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd :  — 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument. 
How  oft,  when  Men  are  at  the  point  of  Death, 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  Keepers  call 
A  Lightning  before  Death.— O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  Lightning!  —  O  my  love,  my  wife! 
Death,  that  hath  fuckt  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 
Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Tybalt,  ly'ft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  meet  ? 
Oh,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand,  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  funder  his,  that  was  thy  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  coufm.-  Ah  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair?  fhail  I  believe 

That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous, 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark,  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  (till  will  (lay  with  thee  ; 

And  never  from  this  Palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again :  Here,  here  will  I  remain, 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  oh  here 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  Reft  ; 

And  make  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

From  this  world- weary'd  flefh.  Eyes,  look  your  Iafl 1 

Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace!  and  lips,  oh  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 

A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrofling  death  ! 

Come,  bitter  conduct!  come,  unfav'ry  guide! 

Thou  defp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  darning  rocks  my  fea-fick,  weary,  bark: 

Here's  to  my  love!  oh,  true  apothecary! 

[Drinks  the  poifon. 

Thy  drugs  are  quick.    Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die,  [Dies* 
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Enter  Friar  Lawrence  'with  lanthorny  crow,  and 
fpade. 

Fri.  St.  Francis  be  my  fpeed !  how  oft  to  night 
Have  my  old  feet  (tumbled  at  graves?  who's  there? 

Enter  Balthafar. 

Balth.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 
you  well. 

Fri.  Blils  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelels  fculls  ?  as  I  difcern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capulets  Monument. 

Balth.  It  doth  fo,  holy  Sir, 
And  there's  my  mafter,  one  you  dearly  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Balth.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Balth.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Balth.  I  dare  not,  Sir. 
My  mafter  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence  i 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  flay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

-  then,  I'll  go  alone  •,  fear  comes  upon  me  ; 
C,  much  I  fear  fome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Balth.  As  I  did  fleep  under  this  yew- tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  mafter  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  mafter  flew  him. 

Fri.  Rcmeo ! 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  ftains 
The  flony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? 
What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  goary  fwords, 
To  lye  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ?  - 

Rcmeo  f  oh  pale!  who  elfe  ?  what  Paris  too? 
And  fteep'd  in  blood?  ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Js  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance? 
The  lady  ftirs. 
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Jul.  [awaking^]  Oh  comfortable  Friar,  where  is 
my  lord  ? 

I  do  remember  well,  where  I  mould  be  j 
And  there  I  am  ;  but  where  is  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  I  hear  fome  noife !  Lady,  come  from  that  neft 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  fleep  5 
A  greater  Power,  than  we  can  contradicT, 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents ;  come,  come  away  ; 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bofom  there  lyes  dead, 
And  Paris  too — Come,  I'll  difpofe  of  thee 
Amongft  a  fifterhood  of  holy  Nuns: 
Stay  not  to  queftion,  for  the  Watch  is  coming. 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet    I  dare  no  longer  ftay.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 
What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end. 
Oh  churl,  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after  ?  I  will  kifs  thy  lips 
Haply  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them  5 
To  make  me  die  with  a  Reftorative. 
Thy  lips  are  warm. 

Enter  Boy  and  Watch. 

Watch.  Lead,  boy,  which  way  ? 
Jul  Yea,  noife? 
Then  I'll  be  brief.    O  happy  dagger  ! 

[Finding  a  dagger. 
This  is  thy  fheath,  there  ruft  and  let  me  die. 

[_Kilh  her/elf. 

Boy.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 
burn. 

Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody.    Search  about  the 
church-yard  ; 
Go,  fome  of  you,  whom  e'er  you  find,  attach. 
Pitiful  fight!  here  lies  the  County  (lain, 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried. 

Go, 
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Go,  tell  the  Prince,  run  to  the  Capulets, 
Raife  up  the  Montagues    Some  others,  fearch  « 
We  fee  the  Ground  whereon  thefe  Woes  do  lye  : 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  thefe  piteous  Woes 
We  cannot  without  Circumftance  defcry. 

Enter  fome  of  the  Watch^  with  Balthafar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in 
the  church-yard. 

i  Watch.  Hold  him  in  fafety,  'till  the  Prince  cornea 
hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman  with  Friar  Lawrence. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar  that  trembles,  fighs  and 

weeps : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide, 
i  Watch.  A  great  fufpicion  :  ftay  the  Friar  too. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  the  Prince^  and  attendants* 

Prince.  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up, 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  Reft  ?■ 

Enter  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  mould  it  be,  that  they  fo  fhriek  abroad  I 
La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry,  Romeo ; 
Some,  Juliet  %  and  fome,  Paris  ;  and  all  run 
With  open  out- cry  tow'rd  our  Monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  ftartles  in  your 
ears  ? 

Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lyes  the  County  Paris  (lain, 
And  Romeo  dead,  and  Juliet  (dead  before) 
Warm  and  new  kill'd, 

Princf* 
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Prince.  Search,  feek,  and  know,  how  this  foul  mur- 
ther  comes. 

Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar,  and  flaughter'd  Romeo's 
man, 

With  inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thefe  dead  men's  tombs. 
Cap.  Oh,  heav'n !  oh,  wife !  look  how  our  daugh- 
ter bleeds! 

This  dagger  hath  mifta'en ;  for,  loe !  the  flieath 

Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 

The  point  mif-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom; 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warms  my  old  age  to  a  fepulchre. 

Enter  Montague. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague,  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  now  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to  night  ; 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftopt  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  my  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  fhalt  fee. 

Mon.  Oh,  thou  untaught!  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  Grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
*Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent  •, 
And  then  will  I  be  General  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  ev'n  to  Death.    Mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mifchance  be  (lave  to  patience. 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicioin. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  leaft, 
Yet  moll:  fufpecled   as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murther  ; 
And  here  I  ftand  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
My  felf  condemned,  and  my  felf  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  in 
this. 

Fri. 
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Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  fhcrt  date  of  breath 
Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet  ; 
And  fhe,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife: 
I  married  them ;  and  their  ftoln  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 
Banifh'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pined. 
You,  to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.    Then  comes  fne  to  me, 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage  ; 
Or,  in  my  Cell,  there  would  fhe  kill  herfelf. 
Then  gave  I  her  (lb  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
A  fleeping  potion,  which  fo  took  effect 
As  I  intended   for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Mean  time  I  writ  to  Romto> 
That  he  fhould  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  Grave  > 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  mould  ceafe. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  Jobny 
Was  flaid  by  accident ;  and  yefternight 
Returned  my  letter  back ;  then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  Vault: 
Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  Cell, 
'Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo. 
But  when  I  came,  (fome  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awaking)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Ro??ieo  dead. 
She  wakes,  and  I  intreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heav'n  with  patience  : 
But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  fhe,  too  defp'rate,  would  not  go  with  me : 
But,  as  it  feems,  did  violence  on  herfelf. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 
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Her  nnrfe  is  privy  ;  but  if  aught  in  this 
Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  facrifie'd,  fome  hour  before  the  time, 
Unto  the  rigour  of  fevered  law. 

Prince.  We  {till  have  known  thee  for  an  holy  man. 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  to  this? 

Balth.  I  brought  my  mafter  news  of  Juliet's  death. 
And  then  in  poft  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  Monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 
And  threatned  me  with  death  going  to  the  Vault, 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  rais'd  the  Watch  ? 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  mafter  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  drew  his  lady's 
Grave, 

And  bid  me  ftand  aloof,  and  fo  I  did : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb, 
And,  by  and  by,  my  mafter  drew  on  him  ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  Watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  Friar's 
words, 

Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 

And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 

Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 

Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lye  with  Juket. 

Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague ! 

See,  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 

That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love! 

And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too, 

Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen  :  all  are  punifh'd! 

Cap.  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand, 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure  j  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon*  But  I  can  give  thee  more, 
For  I  will  raife  her  Statue  in  pure  gold  ; 

That, 
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That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  fhall  no  figure  at  that  rate  be  fet, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  fhall  Romeo\  by  his  lady  lye  % 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  gloomy  Peace  this  morning  with  it 
brings, 

The  Sun  for  Sorrow  will  not  mew  his  head  % 
Go  hence  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things  ; 

Some  fhall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  puniihed. 
For  never  was  a  flory  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo.     [Exeunt  omnes. 
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ACT    I.      S  C  E  N  E  I. 


A  Platform  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bernardo  and  Francifco,  two  Ceniinels. 

Bernarrdo. 
|^»fJO's  there? 

^^^MMB     Fran.  Nay,  anfwer  me:  fland,  and 


W&PzMti^     Fran.  Bernardo? 
Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moil:  carefully  upon  your  hour. 
Ber.  'Tis  now  (truck  twelve  ;  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cifco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  Tick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  Guard  ? 


unfold  your  felf. 
Ber.  Long  live  the  King  I 


Franc.  Not  a  rnoufe  ftirring. 
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Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus% 
I  The  rivals  of  my  Watch,  bid  them  make  hafte. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Franc.  I  think,  I  hear  them.  Stand,  ho!  who  is 
there  ? 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 
filar.  And  liege-men  to  the  Banc. 
Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 
Mar.  Oh,  farewel,  honed  foldier;  who  hath  re- 
liev'd  you? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place :  give  you  good 
night.  [Exit  Francifco. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo^— — — 

Ber.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

*  Hor.  A  piece  of  him.  [Giving  his  hand. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus, 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to 
night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  phantafie ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
3  Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  feen  of  us  ; 
Therefore  I  have  intreatcd  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tufli !  tufli !  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  a  while, 
And  let  us  once  again  aflail  your  ears, 

1  The  rivals  of  my  Watch,  ]  Rivals,  for  partners. 

2  Hor.  A  piece  of  him  ]  But  why  a  piece  I  He  fays  this  as  he 
gives  his  hand.    Which  direction  ihcuid  be  marked. 

3  Touching  this  dreaded  s  iciit, — ]  Perhaps  Shakefpear  wrote 

UPRIGHT. 

That 
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That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  ftory, 
What  we  have  two  nights  Teen. 

Hor.  We] J,  fit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  Laft  night  of  all, 
When  yon  ft  me  Star,  that's  weft  ward  from  the  Pole, 
Had  made  his  courfe.  t'jilume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  burns,  Llarcellus  and  my  felf, 
The  bell  then  beating  one,  

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off  ; 

Enter  the  Ghoft. 

Look  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 
Hor.  Moft  like:   it  harrows  me  with  fear  and 

wonder. 
Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 
Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of 
night, 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  Majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march?  by  Heav'n,  I  charge  thee, 
fpeak. 
Mar.  It  is  offended, 
Ber.  See  !  it  ftalks  away. 
Hor.  Stay;  fpeak;  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

[Exit  Ghoft. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  wU)  not  anfwer. 
Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble  and  look 
pale. 

Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  phantafie  ? 
What  think  you  of  it? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  nor  this  believe, 

I  3  Without 
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4  Without  the  fenfible  and  try'd  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  Jike  the  King? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thy  fclf. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th'  ambitious  Norway  combated  : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when  in  an  angry  parle, 

5  He  fmote  the  (leaded  Polack  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  ftrange—— 

Mar.  Thus  twice  before, 6  and  juft  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  ftalk,  he  hath  gone  by  our  Watch. 
Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know 
not; 

But,  in  the  grofs  and  fcope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  fome  ftrange  eruption  to  our  State. 
Mar.  Good  now  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows, 

Why  this  fame  ftricT:  and  mod  obfervant  Watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  Subjects  of  the  Land  ? 
And  why  fuch  daily  caft  of  brazen  Canon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war? 
Why  fuch  imprefs  of  mipwrights,  whofe  fore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  : 
Who  is't5  that  can  inform  me  ? 

4  Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch"]  I  am  inclinable  to 
think  that  Shakefpear  wrote, 

—  ———try'd  avouch. 

For  no  one  could  believe  a  report  bat  on  a  fuppofition  of  a  trui 
avoueb :  but  many  might  believe  it  without  a  tryd  avouch,  i.  e. 
on  the  credit  of  another. 

5  He  fmote  the  fleaded  Polack  on  the  ice.']  Pole-axe  in  the  com- 
mon editions,  He  fpeaks  of  a  Prince  of  Poland  whom  he  flew  in, 
battle.    He  ufes  the  word  Polack  again,  Acl  2.  Scene  4. 

Mr.  Pope. 

6  ■  and  just  at  this  dead  hour,]  The  old  quarto  reads 

jumpe  :  but  the  following  editions  difcarded  it  for  a  more  fa- 
shionable word. 

Her- 
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Hor.  That  can  I ; 
At  lead,  the  whiiper  goes  fo.    Our  lad  King, 
Whofe  image  but  even  now  appear'd  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway , 
(Thereto  prickton  by  a  mod  emulate  pride) 
Dar'd  to  the  fight:  In  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet, 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him) 
Did  flay  this  Fortinbras:  7  who  by  feai'd  compacl, 
Well  ratified  by  law  of  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit  (with  his  life)  all  thofe  his  Lands, 
Which  he  flood  feiz'd  of,  to  the  Conqueror : 
Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  King ;  which  had  Return 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

7  who  byfeaPd  compacl, 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry. ]  The  fubjecl  fpoken  of 
is  a  duel  between  two  monarch;,  who  iought  for  a  wagtr,  and 
entered  into  articles  for  the  juft  performance  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon.  Two  forts  of  law  then  were  neceflary  to  regulate  the  decifion 
of  the  affair  :  the  Civil  Law,  and  the  Law  cf  Arms;  as,  had  there 
been  a  wager  without  a  duel,  it  had  been  the  civil  law  only;  or  a 
duel  without  a  wager,  the  law  of  arms  only.  Let  us  fee  now  how 
our  author  is  made  to  exprefs  this  fenfe. 

 ■  a  feaVd  compaSl 

Well  ratified  by  law  ana  heraldry. 
Now  law,  as  diftinguifhed  from  heraldry,  fignifying  the  civil 
law  ;  and  this  feai'd  compact  being  a  civil-law  a£t,  it  is  as  much  as 
to  fay,  An  acl  of  law  well  ratified  by  law,  which  is  abfurd.  For 
the  nature  of  ratification  requires  that  which  ratifies,  and  that 
which  is  ratified,  mould  not  be  one  and  the  fame,  but  different. 
For  thefe  reafons  I  conclude  Shake/pear  wrote, 

 who  by  feai'd  compatt 

Well  ratified  bp  law  of  heraldry, 
i.  e.  the  execution  of  the  civil  compact  was  ratified  by  the  law  of 
arms ;  which,  in  our  author's  time,  was  called  the  law  of  heraldry. 
So  the  bed  and  exacteft  fpeaker  of  that  age  :  ///  the  third  kind, 
[i.  e.  of  the  Jus  gentium]  the  law  of  HER  aldrv  in  war  is 
fojitiv*  Sec.    Honkers  Ecclefiafiical  Polity. 

I  4  Had 
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Had  he  been  vanquifher ;  8  as  by  the  fame  comart, 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  defign'd, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet,    Now  young  Fortinbras, 

9  Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refo'utes, 

For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enterprize 

That  hath  a  flomachin't:  which  is  no  other, 

As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  State, 

Tut  to  recover  of  us  by  ftrong  hand, 

1  And  terms  compulfatory  thofe  forefaid  Lands 

So  by  his  father  loft :  and  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  in  the  Land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo : 
Well  may  it  fort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  fo  like  the  King* 
That  was,  and  is  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
**  In  the  mo  ft  high  and  2  palmy  State  of  Rome, 
*'  A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell 
64  The  Graves  ftood  tenantlefs-,  the  fheeted  Dead 
"  Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets  *, 

Stars  ihone  with  trains  of  fire,  Dews  of  blood  fel$ 
4<  3  Difafters  veil'd  the  Sun  $  and  the  moift  Star, 

8  1  CIS  by  THAT    COV'NA  NT, 

And  carriage  cf  the  articles  defigri  d,~]  The  old  quarto  reads 

 —  as  by  the  fame  com  art  ; 

Ard  this  is  right.  Comart  flgnifies  a  bargain,  and  Carriage  cf  the 
ay  ticks,  the  covenants  entered  into  to  confirm  that  bargain.  Hence 
we  fee  rhe  common  reading  makes  a  tautology. 

9  Of  unimproved  mettle  -]  Unimproved,  for  unrefined. 

1  And  terms  compulfative-  ]  The  old  quarto,  better,  com- 

fulfatory. 

2  - —  palmy  State  ^'Rome]  Palmy,  for  victorious ;  in  the  other 
editions,  fiourifhing.  Mr.  Pope. 

3  Difafters  *veil*d  the  Sun  jj  Difafters  is  here  finely  ufed  in  its 
original  iignincaticn  of  evil  conjunction  of  ftars. 

6<  Upon 
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"  Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  Empire  (lands, 
iC  Was  Tick  almoft  to  dooms-day  with  eclipfe. 
And  even  the  like  4  precurfe  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  ft  ill.  the  fates, 
s  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 
Have  heav'n  and  earth  together  demonftrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  country-men. 

Enter  Ghoft  again. 

But  foft,  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blaft  me.    Stay  illufion ! 

{Spreading  his  Arms* 
IF  thou  haft  any  found,  or  ufe  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me ; 
Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  Country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  Foreknowing  may  avoid, 
Oh  fpeak  !  — 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoorded,  in  thy  life 
6  Extorted  treafure,  in  the  womb  of  earth,  [Cockcrows, 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  Spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it.    Stay,  and  fpeak — Stop  it,  Marcellus.—* 

Mar.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here  «■ 

Hor.  'Tis  here  — 

Mar.  'Tis  gone.  [Exit  Ghoft* 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeftical, 
To  offer  it  the  fhew  of  violence  \ 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable ; 
.  And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery.  , 

4  precurfe  of  farce  events,']  Fierce,  for  terrible. 

5  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  ~\  Omen,  for  fate. 

6  Extorted  treafure,  ]  i,  e.  unjuftly  extorted  from  thy 

fubjefts, 

Ber. 
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Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  "  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
"  Upon  a  fearful  Summons.    I  have  heard, 
"  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
u  Doth  with  his  iofty  and  fhrill-founding  throat 
"  Awake  the  God  of  day    and,  at  his  warning, 
"  Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
u  7  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit  hies 
"  To  his  Confine:  And  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
<c  Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
"  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
46  The  bird  of  Dawning  fingeth  all  night  long: 
"  And  then,  they  fay,  no  Spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
M  The  nights  are  wholefome,  then  no  planets  ftrike, 
"  No  Fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  •, 
<c  So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
"  But  look,  the  morn,  in  rufTet  mantle  clad, 
"  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  8  high  eaftward  hill ; 
Br.°ak  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Lc~  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to  night 
Unto  young  Hamlet.    For,  upon  my  life, 
This  Spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him : 
Do  you  confent,  we  mall  aquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  morning 
know 

Where  v  e  mall  find  him  moft  conveniently.  ^Exeunt. 

7  Th'  extravagant  ]  i.  e,  got  O'di  of  its  bounds. 

8   high  eaitern  //'//  ]  The  aid  quarto  has  it  better 
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SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Claudius  King  of  Denmark,  Gertrude  the  gh.een> 
Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius, 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

King.'-T Hough  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 

A  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  fitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  Kingdom 
To  be  contra&ed  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  Difcretion  fought  with  Nature, 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  our  felves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  fitter,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  Jointrefs  of  this  warlike  State, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 

Taken  to  wife.  Nor  have  we  herein  barrM 

Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along  :  (for  all,  our  thanks.) 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbrasy 
Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  •, 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  State  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame  ; 
5  Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  hath  not  faii'd  to  pefter  us  with  meflage, 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  Lands 

9  Colleagued  ucitb  ibis  dream  of  his  advantage,']  The  meaning 
is,  He  goes  to  war  To  indiicreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he  has 
no  allies  to  fupport  him  bu;  a  pre  an,  with  which  lie  is  colleagued 
©r  confederated , 

Loft 
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Loft  by  his  father,  by  all  bands  of  Jaw, 

To  our  molt  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. — 

Now  for  our  felf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting: 

Thus  much  the  bufinefs  is.   We  have  here  writ 

To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 

(Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 

Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe, )  to  fupprefs 

His  further  gate  herein  ;  in  that  the  Levies, 

The  Lifts,  and  full  Proportions  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  Subjects :  and  we  here  difpatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you  VoUimand^ 

For  bearers  of  this  Greeting  to  old  Norway  $ 

Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 

To  bufinefs  with  the  King,  more  than  the  fcope 

Which  thefe  dilated  articles  allow. 

Farewel,  and  let  your  hafte  commend  your  duty. 

Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  fhew  our  duty. 

Kings   We  doubt  it  nothing;  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit.  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  Reafon  to  the  Bane, 
And  loic  your  voice.  What  wouldft  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  (hail  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 
V  The  blood  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 

The 

I  The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  inf.rumental to  the  mouth, 
Than  is,  the  Throne  cf  Denmark  to  thy  father.]  This  is  a  fla- 
grant inftance  of  the  firft  Editor's  flupidity,  in  preferring  found  to 
ienfe.  Bat  bead,  heart  and  hand,  he  thought  mull  needs  go  together 
where  r.n  honell  man  wa^  the  fubject  of  the  encomium  ;  tho1  what 
he  could  mean  by  the  head's  being  native  to  the  heart,  1  can- 
not conceive.    The  mouth  indeed  of  an  honell  man  might,  per- 
haps, in  fome  fenfe,  be  laid  to  be  natm,  that  is,  allied  to  the 
near:.    But  the  fpeaker  is  here  talking  not  of  a  moral,  but  a  phy- 
fical  alliance.    And  the  force  of  what  is  laid  is  fupported  only  by 
that  diilinttion.   I  fuppofe,  then,  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 
The  BLOOD  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,       ■  - 
Than  to  the  Threw  of  Denmark  is  thj  father, 

This 
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The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  die  mouth, 
Than  to  the  Throne  of  Denmark  is  thy  father. 
What  would'it  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence,  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark 
To  fhew  my  duty  in  your  Coronation  ; 
Yet  now  I  muft  confefs,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wifhes  bend  again  tow'rd  France: 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave?  what  fays 
Polonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labourfome  petition, 
Wrung  from  me  my  flow  leave;  and,  at  the  laft, 
Upon  his  will  I  feal'd  my  hard  confent. 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King*  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine  5 
And  thy  beft  Graces  fpend  it  at  thy  will. 
■  But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet. — Kind  my  fon  — 

Ham. 

This  makes  the  fentiment  juft  and  pertinent.  As  the  blood  is  formed 
and  fultained  by  the  labour  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  fupplied  by  the 
office  of  the  hand,  fo  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  by  your  father,  &c. 
The  expreffion  too  of  the  blood's  being  native  to  the  heart,  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  For  the  heart  is  the  laboratory  where  that  vital  li- 
quor is  digefted,  diftributed,  and  (when  weakned  and  debilitated) 
again  reftored  to  the  vigour  necelTary  for  the  difcharge  of  its 
functions. 

2  But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon  — 
Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.']  The Kinghzd 
called  him,  coufin  Hamlet,  therefore  Hamlet  replies, 

A  little  more  than  kin,       -  ■ 
i.  e.  A  little  moi  1  than  coufin ;  becaufe,  by  marrying  his  mother, 
he  was  become  the  King's  fon-in-law:  So  far  is  eafy.  But  what 
means  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence, 

— — —    and  lefs  than  kind? 

The  King,  in  the  prefent  reading,  gives  no  occafion  for  this  reflec- 
tion, which  is  fufficient  to  fhew  k  to  be  faulty,  and  that  we  fhould 
read  and  point  the  firft  line  thus, 

But  now,  my  couRn  Hamlet.  — —  Kind  my  fon  

i.  e.  Eat 
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tlam.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. 

\_Afdc. 

King.  How  is  it,  that  the  clouds  dill  hang  on  you? 

Ham.  Not  lb,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'th'  Sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet ,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  'Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duft ; 
Thou  know'ft,  'tis  common;  ail  that  live,  mufedie; 
Palling  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 
Why  feems  it  fo  particular  with  thee? 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam?  nay,  it  is   I  know  not  feems : 
*Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  Black, 
Nor  windy  fuipiration  of  fore'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  vifage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  fhews  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.    Thefe  indeed  feem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  *, 
But  I  have  That  within,  which  pafTeth  mew: 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings,  and  the  fuits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 

To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
u  But  you  muft  know,  3  your  father  loft  a  father ; 

"  That 

i.  e.  Bu:  now  let  us  turn  to  you,  coufin  Hamlet.  Kind  my  fen,  (or, 
us  we  now  fay,  Good  my  Ton)  lay  afide  this  clouded  look.  For 
thus  he  was  going  to  expoftulate  gently  with  him  for  his  melan- 
choly, when  Hamlet  cut  him  lhort  by  reflecting  on  the  titles  he 
gave  him. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind, 
which  we  now  fee  is  a  pertinent  reply. 

3    — —  your  father  loft  a  father ; 

That  father,  his;  and  the  furvii-er  hound]  Thus  Mr.  Pope 
judicioufly  corrected  the  faulty  copies.    On  wnich  the  Editor 

Mr. 
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"  That  father,  his •,  and  the  furviver  bound 

"  In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term, 

u  To  do  obfequious  forrow.    But  to  perfeverc 

"  4  In  obftinate  condolement,  is  a  courfe 

"  Of  impious  ftubbornnefs,  unmanly  grief. 

4<  It  mews  5  a  will  mod  incorrect  to  heav'n, 

"  A  heart  unfortify'd,  a  mind  impatient, 

<c  An  underftanding  fimple,  and  unfchool'd  : 

"  For,  what  we  know  muft  be,  and  is  as  common 

<c  As  any  the  molt  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 

"  Why  mould  we,  in  our  peevifh  oppofition, 

"  Take  it  to  heart  ?  fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  heav'n, 

"  A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

"  6  To  Realbn  moft  abfurd  ;  whofe  common  theam 

"  Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftiil  hath  cry'd, 

M  From  the  firft  coarfe,  'till  he  that  died  to  day, 

"  This  muft  be  fo.  We  pray  you  7  throw  to  earth 

*  This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 

You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  Throne ; 

9  And  with  no  kfs  nobility  of  love, 

Than  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon, 

Mr.  Theobald  thus  difcants ;  This  fuppofed  refinement  is  from 
Mr.  Pope,  but  all  the  editions  elfe,  that  I  have  met  with,  old  and 
modern,  read. 

That  father  lojl,  loft  his;  

The  reduplication  of  which  word  here  gives  an  energy  and  an  ele- 
gance WHICH    IS  MUCH   EASIER   TO    EE    CONCEIVED  THAN 

explained  in  terms.  I  believe  fo :  For  when  explained  in 
terms  it  comes  to  this;  That  father  after  he  had  loft  himfelf,  loft  his 
father.  But  the  reading  is  ex  fide  Codicis,  and  that  is  enough. 

4  In  obftinate  condolement,  ]  Condolement,  for  forrow  ;  be- 

caule  for r oiv  is  ufed  to  be  condoled. 

5    a  will  moft  incorredl— ]  Incorreft,  for  untutor'd. 

6  To  Reafon  moft  abfurd ; — ]  Reafon,  for  experience. 

7    throw  to  earth]  i.  e.  Into  the  grave  with  your  father. 

8  This  unprevailing  woe, — ]  Unprev  ailing,  for  unavailing. 

9  And  with  no  lefs  nobility  of  Jove,]  Nobility,  for  magnitude- 

Do 
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1  Do  I  impart  tow'rd  you.    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  fchool  to  Wittenberg^ 
It  is  moft  retrograde  to  our  defire : 
And  we  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Hamlet: 
I  pr'ythee,  ftay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  fhall  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  Madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving,  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  our  felf  in  Denmark.    Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart,  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to  day, 
But  the  great  Cannon  to  the  clouds  mail  tell  ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'n  lhall  bruit  again, 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.  Come,  away.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  "  Oh,  that  this  too-too-folid  flcfli  would 
melt, 

"  Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew! 
"  Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fixt 
"  His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter !  Oh  God !  oh  God! 
"  How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
*4  Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world! 
"  Fie  on't!  oh  fie!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
"  That  grows  to  feed*  things  rank,  and  grofs  in 
nature, 

"  PofTefs  it  meerly.  That  it  mould  come  to  this! 
"  But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  fo  much;  not 
two  j  

\  Do  I  impart  twit  rd you. — ]  Impart,  for  profefs. 

«  Sa 
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"  x  So  excellent  a  King,  that  was,  to  this, 
*'  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
"  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
"  Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth  ! 
"  Muft  I  remember — why,  me  would  hang  on  him, 
<c  As  if  Increafe  of  Appetite  had  grown 
"  By  what  it  fed  on  *,  yet,  within  a  month,— 
*'  Let  me  not  think — "Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman! 
"  A  little  month!  or  ere  thofe  (hoes  were  old, 
"  With  which  me  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
<c  Like  Niobe,  all  tears — Why  fhe,  ev'n  fhe, — 
"  (O  heav'n !  3  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
"  Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  mine 
uncle, 

<c  My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 

<c  Than  I  to  Hercules.   Within  a  month !  

"  Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 
ic  Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

"  She  married.  Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

*  With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  meets! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  Good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

2  So  excellent  a  King,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  Satyr: — ]  This  fimilitude  at  firft  fight  feems 
to  be  a  little  far-fetch'd ;  but  it  has  an  exquifite  beauty.  By  the 
Satyr  is  meant  Pan,  as  by  Hyperion,  Apollo.  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
brother?,  and  the  allufion  is  to  the  contention  between  thofe  two 
Gods  for  the  preference  in  mufick. 

3    a  beajl  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon,]  This  is  finely 

cxpreffed,  and  with  a  philofophical  exaclnefs.  tieaits  want  not 
reafon,  but  the  difcourfe  of  reafon:  i.  e.  the  regular  inferring  one 
thing  from  another  by  the  afhilance  of  univerfals. 

4  With  fuch  dexterity  ]  Dexterity,  for  quicknefs  fimply. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordfhip! 
Ham.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well  j 
Hor  alio, — or  I  do  forget  myfelf? 

Hor.  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant  ever. 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend  ;  I'll  change  that  name 
with  you : 

And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg^  Horatio? 
Marcellus  I 

Mar.  My  good  lord  

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you ;  good  morning,  Sir. 
Bat  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo. 
Nor  (hall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  Trufter  of  your  own  report 
Again  ft  yourfelf.    I  know,  you  are  no  truant  j 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfinoor  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  me,  fcllow-ftudent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio-,  the  funeral  bakM 
meats 

Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would,  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio! 
My  father — methinks  I  fee  my  father. 

Hor.  Oh  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor,  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  King. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  ail  in  all, 
I  (hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  My  lord,  I  think,  I  faw  him  yefternight. 

Ham.  Saw!  who?— — 

Hor,  My  lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father ! 

Hor.  5  Seafon  your  admiration  but  a  while. 
With  an  attentive  ear>  'till  I  deliver 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor,  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo ,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  wafte  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountred :  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  Cap-d-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  folemn  march 
Goes  flow  and  ftately  by  them ;  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppreft  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilft  they  (diftill'd 
Almoft  to  jelly  6  with  th*  effect  of  fear) 
Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.  This  to  me 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  Apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father : 
Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 
Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  upon  the  Platform  where  we  watchti 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  did  -9 
Bat  anfwer  made  it  none ;  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 

5  Seafon  your  admiration — ]  Seafon,  for  moderate. 

6  with  the  act  of  fear]  Shake/pear  could  never  write 

fo  improperly  as  to  call  the  pajjim  of fear,  the  c3  of  fear.  With- 
out doub:  the  true  reading  is, 

_    „vjtij  th*  effect  of  fear, 

K  2  Icfelf 
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ltfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak  : 
But  even  then  the  morning-cock  crew  loud  ; 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  hafte  away, 
And  vanifht  from  our  fight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  ftrange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to  night  ? 

Both.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you? 

Beth.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe? 

Both.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face? 

Hor.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord    he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  count'nance  more  in  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fixt  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor.  Moft  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there ! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like;  ftaid  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  tell  t 
hundred. 

Beth.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  faw't. 

Ham.  7  His  beard  was  grifl'd?  no. 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  feen  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filver'd. 

7  His  heard  nvas  grijly  ?]  The  old  Quarto  reads, 
Hu  beard  nxas  griff  d?  no. 
And  this  is  right.    A  natural  mode  of  interrogation  in  Hamlet* 
•ircumitances. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  I'll  watch  to  night perchance,  'twill  walk 
again. 

Hor.  1  warrant  you,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  aflume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  tho'  hell  itfelf  fliould  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight, 
*  Let  it  be  ten'ble  in  your  filence  (till : 
And  whatfoever  mall  befall  to  night, 
Give  it  an  underftanding,  but  no  tongue; 
I  will  requite  your  loves:  fo,  fare  ye  well. 
Upon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 
I'll  vifit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  Honour.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  farewel. 
My  father's  Spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well  .* 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play:  'would,  the  night  were 
come  ! 

'Till  then  fit  dill,  my  foul :  foul  deeds  will  rife 
(Tho'  all  the  Earth  o'erwhelm  them)  to  men's  eyes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment  in  Polonius'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.TLMY  neceflaries  are  imbark'd,  farewel ; 

JLVJL  And,  lifter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  Convoy  is  afliftant,  do  not  fleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

8  Let  it  be  treble  in  your  filence  ftill:]  If  treble  be  right  s  in  pro» 
priety  it  fhould  be  read, 

Let  it  be  treble  in  your  filence  now. 
But  the  old  quarto  reads, 

Let  it  be  ten  able  in  your  filence  fiill. 
An4  this  is  right. 

K  3  Opb. 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Qpk  Do  you  doubt  That  ? 

LotTi  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
c<  Hold  it  a  fafhion  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
"  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
"  Forward,  not  permanent,  tho'  fwect,  not  lading  j 
"  The  perfume,  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute. 
No  more  «  

Opt.  No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more: 
For  Nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk    but,  as  this  Temple  waxes, 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.    Perhaps  he  loves  you  now  5 
9  And  now  1:0  foil  of  cautel  doth  befmerch 
The  virtue  of  his  will  :  but  you  muft  fear, 
His  Greatnefs  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own: 
For  he  himiclf  is  fubjeft  to  his  Birth ; 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do, 
Carve  for  himfelf ;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
1  The  fafety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  State: 
And  therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 
Unto  the  z  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

q  And  ksw  ni)  foil,  nor  cautel,  —  ]  From  eawte'c,  which  fig- 
r.iries  only  a  prudent  fortfigbt  or  caution;  but,  pailing  thro*  Freneb 
hand?,  it  loft  its  innocence,  and  now  figniiiss  fraud,  di\?it.  And 
fo  he  ufes  the  adjective  in  Julius  Ceejar, 

Siita*-  priffts  rr:d  c:~\ar:ii  and  rr.cn  cautSiOUS. 
But  I  believe  Shsdt  fyutr  wrote, 

k. --.v  no  fiil  0  f  cautel  • 
which  the  following  words  confirm, 

 dst?  befmerch 

Tve  virtue  f  his  i'.  ;;V:  

For  by  -virtue  is  meant  ihcfnplii;!-;  of  his  will,  no:  i-iriusus  ziiii: 
and  born  this  and  lefmmtb  refer  enly  to  .r.l,  and  to  the  foil  9/ 
craft  :ir.a  inCncerirv. 

1  The  sanctity  and  beahb  of  the  whole  State  :]  What  has 
the  fmmftit)  of  the  ttate  to  co  with  the  prince'.;  diiprcporiioned 
:.vr;iage?  We  mould  re-e  \\;;r.  :';.e  eld  ouarto  ?  a  •  ety. 

2  — -i':;Vv'  h^«'  yielding — 1  Y.-.iding^  for  comer-i  fimp!y. 

Whereof 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  i 

Whereof  he's  head.    Then,  if  he  fays,  he  loves  you, 

It  fits  your  wifdom  3  fo  far  to  believe  it, 

As  he  in  his  peculiar  act  and  place 

May  give  his  Saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further, 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh,  what  lofs  your  Honour  may  fuftain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs  ; 

Or  lofe  your  heart,  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 

To  his  unmafter'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  fifter ; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  mot  and  danger  of  defire. 

"  The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

"  If  fhe  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 

"  Virtue  itfelf 'fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes  ; 

"  The  canker  galls  the  Infants  of  the  Spring, 

11  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd  ; 

"  And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

"  Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 

Be  wary  then,  bed  fafety  lies  in  fear 

Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

Oph.  4  I  fhall  thJ  effects  of  this  good  leffon  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    "  But,  good  my  brother, 
u  Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  paftors  do, 
"  Shew  me  the  deep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n ; 
"  ^Whilft,  he  a  puft  and  recklefs  libertine, 

«  Himfelf 

3  fo  far  to  believe  /'/,]   To  believe,  "for  to  ac"l  conform* 
ably  to. 

4  I /ball  &  effeds  ]  EJetfs,  for  fubitence. 

5  Wbilft,  Li  ke  a  puft  and  carelefs  libertine,]  This  reading  gives 
us  a  fenfe  to  this  effecT:,  Do  not  you  be  like  an  ungracious  preach er„ 
who  is  like  2l  carelefs  libertine.  And  there  we  find,  that  he  who 
is  fo  like  a  carelefs  libertine,  is  the  carelefs  libertine  himfelf.  Thu 
could  not  come  from  Sbakcfpear.    The  old  quarto  reads, 

Whiles  a  puft  and  recklefs  libertine^ 
which  directs  us  to  the  right  reading, 

Whilefi  he  a  puft  and  recklefs  libertita* 

K  4  The 
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46  Himfclf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
"  And  6  recks  not  his  own  reed. 
Laer.  Oh,  fear  me  not, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Polonius, 

I  flay  too  long  5  but  here  my  father  comes  : 

A  double  Blefiing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard  for  Iharne  ; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  Ihoulder  of  your  fail, 
And  you  are  (laid  for.  There,  my  bleffing  with  you  ; 

\Layiitg  lis  hand  on  Laertes' sbead. 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.    '  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

*  Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act : 

6  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar; 

*  The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  Adoption  try'd, 
6  Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel: 

c  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

6  Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.  Beware 

c  Of  Entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but  being  in, 

*  Bear't  that  the  oppofed  may  beware  of  thee. 

*  Give  ev'ry  Man  thine  ear  -y  but  few  thy  voice. 

The  firfl  impreffion  of  thefe  plays  being  taken  from  the  play- 
houfe  copict  ,  and  thofe,  for  the  better  direction  of  the  actors,  being 
written  as  they  weie  pronounced,  thefe  circumftances  have  oc- 
cafioned  innumerable  errors.    So  a  for  he  every  where. 

«  'a  was  a  gcodly  King. 

*A  was  a  ir.an  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

— — -/  warn't  it  will 
for  I  warrant.    This  mould  be  well  attended  to  in  correcting 
$bakefpea> . 

6  ■    ii''wygfl(i  net  his  esvn  reed."}  That  is.  heeds  not  his  own 
!tfibns.  Mr.  Pope. 


«  Take 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

4  Take  each  man's  cenfure  ;  but  referve  thy  judgment, 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purie  can  buy, 

But  not  expreft  in  fancy  •,  rich,  not  gaudy  : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  beft  rank  and  ftation 

7  Are  mod  felecl  and  generous,  chief  in  That. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  Loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend : 
And  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  Husbandry. 
This  above  all ;  to  thine  own  felf  be  true ; 

8  And  it  mull:  follow,  as  the  light  the  Day, 
Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewel ;  9  my  Blefling  feafon  this  in  thee ! 

Laer.  Moft  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

7  Are  mofi  felect  and  generous^  ]  Selecl,  for  elegant. 

8  And  it  mufi  filkwi  ns  the  night  the  Day,"}  The  fenfe  here 
requires,  that  the  fimilitude  mould  give  an  image  not  of  two  ef- 
fect's of  different  natures  f  that  follow  one  another  alternately,  but 
of  a  caufe  and  efftci,  where  the  effect  follows  the  caufe  by  zphyfi- 
cal  necejjity.  For  the  afTertion  is,  Be  true  to  thyfelf,  and  then  thou 
mull  necejfarily  be  true  to  others.  Truth  to  him  felf  then  was  the 
caufe,  truth  to  others,  the  effecl.  To  illuftrate  this  neceffity,  the 
fpeaker  employs  a  fimiiicude  :  But  no  fimilitude  can  illuftrate  it  but 
what  prefents  an  image  of  a  caufe  and  effecl ;  and  fuch  a  caufe  as 
that,  where  the  effect  follows  by  aphyfical,  not  a  moral  neceffity  : 
for  if  only,  by  a  moral  neceffity,  the  thing  illujirating  would  not  be 
more  certain  than  the  thing  illufirated;  which  would  be  a  great 
abfurdity.    This  being  premifed,  let  us  fee  what  the  text  fays, 

And  it  mufi  follow  as  the  night  the  Day. 
In  this  we  are  fo  far  from  being  prefented  with  an  effecl  following 
a  caufe  by  a  phyfeal  neceffity,  that  there  is  no  cauie  at  all :  but 
only  two  different  effecl?,  proceeding  from  two  different  caufes,  and 
fucceeding  one  another  alternately.  Shakefpear,  therefore,  with- 
out queftion  wrote, 

And  it  mufi  follow  as  the  light  the  Day. 
As  much  as  to  fay,  Truth  to  thy  felf,  and  truth  to  others,  are  in* 
feparable,  the  latter  depending  necelTarily  on  the  former,  as  light 
depends  upon  the  day  !  where  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  day  is  ufed 
figuratively  for  the  Sun.  The  ignorance  of  which,  I  fuppofe,  con- 
tributed to  mlflead  the  editors. 

9  — -my  Blrffng  feafon  this  in  thee!]  Seafon,  for  infufe. 

Pol 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Pol.  The  time  in  veils  you  ;  go,  your  fervants  tend. 

Laer.  FareweJ,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  mem'ry  lockt, 
And  you  your  felf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [_Exit  Laer. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  pleafe  you,  lbmething  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought! 
*Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  \  and  you  your  felf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  mod  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  muft  tell  you, 
You  do  not  underftand  your  felf  fo  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,   made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection !  puh  !  you  fpeak  like  a  green  girl, 
1  Unfifced  in  fuch  perilous  circumftance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  fliould 
think. 

Pol  Marry,  I'll  teach  you  ;  think  yourfelf  a  baby  j 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
V  hich  are  not  fterling.    1  Tender  yourfelf  more 

dearly 

Or 

1  Unfitted  in  ip  h  ptriJtm  thxMm/laitct.J  Unfifted,  for  untried. 
U* tried ngnifies  eitfcer  \\<>t  tempted,  or  not  refitted ;  unfifted,  figni- 
UQ5  the  latter  only,  tho*  the  fenfe  requires  the  former. 

2  'Tender  your  felf  more  dearly  ; 

Or  {  not  to  crack  tbenxind  of  the  poor  phrafe) 
Wronging  :t  thus,  you  11  tender  me  a  fool.]    The  farenthefts 
h  do.'d  at  the  wrong  place ;  and  we  mult  make  iikewifea  flight 

correction 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe, 
Wringing  it  thus)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fafliion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fafhion  you  may  call't:  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  giv'n  count'nance  to  his  fpeech, 
my  lord, 

With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks.    I  do 
know, 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.    Thefe  blazes,  oh  my 
daughter, 

Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both, 
Ev'n  in  the  promife  as  it  is  a  making, 
You  mud  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time, 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden-prefence, 
3  Set  your  intraitments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young; 
And  with  a  4  larger  tether  he  may  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.    In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers, 
Not  of  that  Die  which  their  inveftments  ftiew, 

correction  in  the  laft  verfe.  Polonius  is  racking  and  playing  on 
the  word  tender,  'till  he  thinks  proper  to  correct  himfelf  for  the  li- 
cence ;  and  then  he  would  fay  not  farther  to  crack  the  wind 

of  the  phrafe  by  tivi fling  and  contorting  it,  as  I  have  done ;  cif  e. 

3  Set  your  intreatments  at  a  higher  rate,]  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  this  reading.  Thefe  intreatments  were  not  hers 
but  Hamlet's.  Or  if,  in  fome  fenfe,  they  might  be  called  hers,  as 
paid  to  her,  yet  they  could  not  be  called  fo  here,  for  Ihe  is  bid  to 
let  a  high  rate  upon  them,  fo  certainly,  not  thofe  which  Hamlet 
made  to  her.    I  fufped  Shake/pear  wrote, 

Set  your  intraitments  at  a  higher  rate, 
i.  e.  coynefs.    A  word  in  ufe  among  the  old  Englijh  writers.  The 
fenfe  is  this,  Sell  your  coynefs,  before  you  put  it  off,  at  a  higher 
rate  than  a  bare  command  to  lay  it  afide,  and  become  familiar. 

4  - — larger  tether  ]  A  firing  to  tye  horjes.     Mr.  Pope, 

But 
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But  meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 

5  Breathing  like  fandiified  and  pious  Bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  ail : 

6  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  lb  flander  any  moment's  leifure, 

As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you,  come  your  way. 

Oph.  I  mall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  the  Platform  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcel lus. 

Ham.  THE  Air  bites  fhrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 
X     Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 
Mar.  No,  it  is  (truck. 

Hor.  I  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near  the  feafon, 
Wherein  the  Spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noife  of  warlike  mufick  within. 

5  Breathing  like  fanilifed  and  pious  Bonds,]  On  which  the  edi- 
tor Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  Tho*  all  the  editions  have  fivallovued  this 
reading  implicitly,  it  is  certainly  cct  nipt ;  and  I  have  been  furprifed 
hovo  men  of  genius  and  learning  could  let  it  pafs  without  feme  fufpicion. 
What  ideas  can  <vje  frame  to  our f elves  cf  a  breathing  bond,  or  of  its 
being  fanfiified  and  pious,  Sec.  But  he  was  too  hafty  in  f  aming 
ideas  before  he  underftood  thofe  already  framed  by  the  poet,  and 
expreffed  in  very  plain  words.  Do  not  believe  (fays  Poloniusto  his 
Daughter)  Hamlet' s  amorous  vows  made  to  you  ;  which  pretend  reli- 
gion in  them,  (the  better  to  beguile,)  like  thofe  fanclified  and  pious 
vows  [or  bonds]  made  to  heaven.  And  why  mould  not  this  pafs 
xvithout  fufpicion  ? 

6  /  zvould  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 

Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure]  The  humour  of 
this  is  fine.  The  fpeaker's  character  is  all  affectation.  At  laft 
he  fays  he  will  fpeak  plain,  and  yet  cannot  for  his  life;  his  plain 
fpeech  of  flander  ing  a  moment's  leifure  being  of  the  like  fuitian 
fluff  with  the  reit. 

Wrhat 
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j  What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  King  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes 
his  roufe, 

Keeps  waffel,  and  the  fwagg'ring  up-fpring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 
Hor.  Is  it  a  cuftom  ? 
Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
|  But,  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
!  And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  cuftom 
,  More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
I  7  This  heavy-headed  revel  eaft  and  weft, 
i  Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations ; 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fwinilh  phrafe 
|  Soil  our  addition  \  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  atchievements,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
I  So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
I  That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  chufe  his  origin) 
By  the  8  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon ; 
Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plaufive  manners ;  that  thefe  men 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defect, 
(Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  fear) 
Their  virtues  elfe,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault,    {a)  The  dram  of  Bafc 

7  This  heavy-headed  rev-deaf  and  weft,]  i.  e.  this  reveling  that 
obierves  no  hours,  bui  continues  from  morning  to  night,  £5V. 

8   o*  ergrowth  of  fome  complexion,]  i.e.  humour;  as  fan- 

guine,  melancholy,  phlegmatic,  bfc. 

[(a)  — The  dram  of  bafe—fubfance  of  Worth  out.  Mr.  Theobald.^- 
Vulg.  The  dram  if  tafe— — Jubjiance  of  a  doubt '.J 

Doth 
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Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  Worth  out, 
To  his  own  fcandal. 

Enter  Ghoft. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes! 

Ham.  "  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us! 
*c  Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  health,  or  Goblin  damn'd, 
"  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blafts  from 
hell, 

"  9  Be  thy  advent  wicked  or  charitable, 

"  Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape, 

"  That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee  Hamlety 

*c  King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  oh !  anfwer  me ; 

<c  Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance;  but  1  tell, 

"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  Earth, 

"  Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  why  the  fepulchre, 

"  Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 

<c  Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 

"  To  cart  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  ? 

"  That  thou,  dead  coarle,  again,  in  compleat  fteel, 

"  ReviftVft 

9  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable,]  Some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions read  events  ;  from  whence  I  fufpecl.  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 

Be  thy  advent  wicked  or  charitable, 
i.  e.  thy  coming. 

1   —  tell, 

Why  thy  canonizd  bones,  hearfed  in  death, 
Have  burfl  ther  cearments  ?  ]  Hamlet  here  fpeaks  with  won- 
der, that  he  who  was  dead  fhould  rife  again  and  walk.  But  this, 
according  to  the  vulgar  fuperitition  here  followed,  was  no  wonder. 
Their  only  wonder  was,  that  one,  who  had  the  rites  of  fepulture 
performed  to  him,  fhould  walk  ;  the  want  of  which  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  reafon  of  walking  ghofts.  Hamlet's  wonder  then  mould 
have  been  placed  here :  And  fo  Shakefpear  placed  it,  as  we  mail 
fee  prefently.  For  hearfed  is  ufed  figuratively  to  fignify  repofted, 
therefore  the  place  where  mould  be  defigned :  but  death  being  no 
place,  but  a  privation  only,  hearfed  in  death  is  nonfenfe.  We 
mould  read, 

 tell, 

Why  thy  canonv£  d  bones  hearfed  in  earth 

Have  burfl  their  cear?nents. 

It 
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"  Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 

"  Making  night  hideous,  and  *  us  fools  of  nature 

"  So  horribly  1  to  make  our  difpofition 

"  With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls? 

Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  mould  we  do? 

[Ghojl  beckons  Hamlet. 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means.  {Holding  Hamlet. 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Why,  what  mould  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 

It  appears,  for  the  two  reafons  given  above,  that  earth  is  the  true 
reading.  It  will  further  appear  for  chefe  two  other  reafons.  Firft,  From 
the  words,  canonized  bones  \  by  which  is  not  meant  (as  one  would 
imagine)  a  compliment,  for,  made  holy  or  fainted ;  but  for  banes  to 
which  the  rites  of  fepulture  have  been  performed  ;  or  which  were 
buried  according  to  the  canon.  For  we  are  told  he  was  murder'd 
with  all  his  fins  frem  upon  him,  and  therefore  in  no  way  to  be 
fainted.  But  if  this  licentious  ufe  of  the  word  canonized  be  allow- 
ed, then  earth  muft  be  the  true  reading,  for  inhuming  bodies 
was  one  of  the  elfential  parts  of  fepulchral  rites.  Secondly,  From 
the  words,  have  burji  their  cearments,  which  imply  the  preceding 
mention  of  inhuming,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  common 
reading.  This  enabled  the  Oxford  Editor  to  improve  upon  the 
emendation  ;  fo,  he  reads, 

Why  thy  bones  hearsed  in  canonized  earth. 

I  fuppofe  for  the  fake  of  harmony,  not  of  fenfe.  For  tho*  the 
rites  of  fepulture  performed  canonizes  the  body  buried ;  yet  it  does 
not  canonize  the  earth  in  which  it  is  laid,  unlefs  every  funeral  fer- 
vice  be  a  new  confecration. 

2  — us  fools  of  nature]  The  expreffion  is  fine,  as  intimating  we 
were  only  kept  (as  formerly,  fools  in  a  great  family)  to  make  (port 
for  nature,  who  lay  hid  only  to  mock  and  laugh  at  us,  for  our  vain 
fearches  into  her  myfteries. 

%  — tc  Jbakt  our  difpofition]  Difpofition,  for  frame. 

And, 
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And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  That, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf  ? 

It  waves  me  forth  again.  I'll  follow  it— 

Hor.  "  What  if  it  tempt  you  tow'rd  the  flood, 
my  lord  ? 

"  Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff, 

<c  That  beetles  o'er  his  Bafe  into  the  feaj 

<c  And  there  aflume  fome  other  horrible  form, 

"  Which  might  4  deprave  your  fov'reignty  of  reafon, 

f<  And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it. 

*c  5  The  very  place  6  puts  toys  of  defperation, 

"  V/ithout  more  motive,  into  ev'ry  brain, 

"  That  looks  fo  many  fathoms  to  the  fea  ; 

u  And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill :  go  on,  Fll  follow  thee— 

Mar.  You  mall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  rul'd,  you  mail  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the Nemean  lion's  nerve: 

Still  am  I  call'd  :  unhand  me,  gentlemen-  x 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  Ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me — 

4   deprive  your  fo<vr ergnty  cf  reafon,]  i.  e.  deprive  your 

fov'reignty  of  its  reafon.  Nonfenfe.  Sovereignty  of  reafon  is  the 
fame  ?.s  fovereign  or  fupreme  reafon  :  R.eafon  which  governs  man. 
And  thus  it  was  ufed  by  the  beft  writers  of  thofe  times.  Sidney  (ays, 
It  is  time  for  us  both  to  let  reafon  enjoy  its  due  foveraigntie  Arcad. 
And  King  Charles,  At  once  to  betray  the  foveraignty  of  reafon  in 
my  foul.    E\xdf  fate  thin*.    It  is  evident  that  Sbakefpcar  wrote, 

— deprave  your  fonjreignty  of  reafon. 
i.  e.  diforder  your  understanding  and  draw  you  into  madnefs.  So 
afterwards.  Now  fee  that  noble  and  moll  fovereign  reafon  like 
fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune. 

5  The  very  place]  The  four  following  lines  added  from  the  firft 
edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

6  — puts  toys  of  defperation,]  Toys,  for  whims. 
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1  fay,  away  go  on-  I'll  follow  thee— — 

[Exeunt  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 
Hor.  He  waxes  defp'rate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let's  follow  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hor.  Have  after. — To  what  iflue  will  this  come  ? 
Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 
Hor.  Heav'n  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Changes  to  a  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.XT  7  HERE  wilt  thou  lead  me?  fpeak  >  I'll 
VV        go  no  further. 
Ghoft.  Mark  me. 
Ham.  I  will. 

Ghoft.  My  hour  is  almoft  come, 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Muft  render  up  my  felf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Ghoft:! 

Ghoft.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  {hall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghoft.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  fhalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghoft.  I  am  thy  father's  Spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,  for  the  day,  7  confin'd  too  faft  in  fires  > 
'Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 

7   confined  to  faft  in  fires  ;]  We  (hould  read, 

 ———too  faft  in  fires. 

i.  i.  very  clofely  confined.  The  particle  tuo  is  ufed  frequently  for 
the  fuperlative  mofty  or  very. 

Vol.  VIII.  L  To 
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To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighteft  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  Hart  from  their  fpheres, 

8  Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood  ;  lift,  lift,  oh  lift  I 

If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love-  

Ham.  O  heav'n  ! 

Ghoft.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  mur- 

ther. 
Ham.  Murther? 

Ghoft.  Murther  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is  \ 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  <c  Hafte  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with  wings 
as  fwift 

"  9  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
"  May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghoft.  I  find  thee  apt 
"  1  And  duller  ftiouldft  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
"  That  roots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet ,  hear: 

'Tis 

8  Thy  knotty — ]  Or  as  the  old  quarto  read  knotted,  for  curled. 

9  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  lo<vc,~\  This  limilitude  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  word,  meditation,  is  confecrated,  by  the 
my ftics,  to  fignify  that  ftretch  and  flight  of  mind  which  afpires  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  good.  So  that  Hamlet,  considering 
with  what  to  compare  the  lwiftnefs  of  his  revenge,  choofes  two  the 
moft  rapid  things  in  nature,  the  ardency  of  divine  and  human  paf- 
fion,  in  an  enthufiajl  and  a  lover. 

I  And  duller  Jhouldfi  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 

That  roots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe'j  wharf,  &c]  Shakefpear% 
apparently  thro'  ignorance,  makes  Roman  Catholicks  of  thefe  pa- 
gan Danes',  and  here  gives  a  defcription  of  purgatory:  But  yet 
mixes  it  with  the  pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf,  whether  de  did 
it  toinfinuate,  to  the  zealous  Protefiants  of  his  time,  that  the  pagan 
and  popifh  purgatory  ttood  both  upon  the  fame  footing  of  credibi- 
lity! 
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'Tis  given  out,  that,  deeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  ferpcnt  flung  me.    So,  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 

Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  Youth, 

The  ferpent,  that  did  fling  thy  father's  life, 

Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  Oh,  my  prophetick  foul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghoft.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft3 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  trait'rous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce ! )  won  to  his  fhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  mofl  feeming-virtuous  Queen, 
Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  ev'n  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine! 
But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  fhape  of  heav'n  5 
So  lull,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  fate  itfelf  in  a  celeflial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage  

But,  foft !  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air  » 

Brief  let  me  be  ;  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  flole 
With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  viol, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  diftilment  j  whofe  effeft 
Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That  fwift  as  quick-filver  it  courfes  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  pofTet 

lity  i  or  whether  it  was  by  the  fame  kind  of  licentious  inadvertence 
that  Michael  Angelo  brought  Charon*  bark  into  his  picture  of 
the  M  judgment,  is  not  eafy  to  decide. 

L  2  And 
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And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholefome  blood :  fo  did  it  mine, 
And  a  molt  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Moil  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft 
All  my  fmooth  body." 
Thus  was  I  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  Crown,  of  Queen, 1  at  once  difpatcht ; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blofToms  of  my  fin, 
3  Unhoufel'd,  4  unanointed,  5unanel'd: 
No  reck'ning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
Oh,  horrible!  oh,  horrible!  moft  horrible! 
If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft. 
But  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heav'n, 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  fting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  fhews  the  Matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  6  unerTc&ual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu    remember  me.  [Exit, 
Ham.  Oh,  all  you  hoft  of  heav'n !  oh  earth  !  what 
elfe  ? 

And  mall  I  couple  hell?  oh  fie!  hold  my  heart! 

And  you,  my  finews,  grow  not  inftant  old 

But  bear  me  ftifly  up.    Remember  thee ! 

Ay,  thou  poor  Ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 

In  this  diftracled  globe?  u  remember  thee! 

"  Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

"  I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

4<  All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preffures  paft, 

2   at  once  difpatcht ;]  Difpatcht,  for  bereft. 

|  VnhoufeVd  ^  Without  the  facrament  being  taken.     Mr.  Pope. 

4  U rt  anoints  a, 1  Without  extreme  unction.  Mr.  Pope. 

5  Unanel'd:']  No  knell  rung.  Mr.  Pope. 

6  *~ — uneffeSual  jire.]  i.e.  mining  without  heat. 

"  That 
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"  That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there  ; 
"  And  thy  commandment  all  alone  mall  live 
"  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
r  Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter.    Yes,  by  heav'n  : 
Oh  moft  pernicious  woman ! 
Oh  villain,  villain,  fmiling  damned  villain ! 

My  tables,  meet  it  is,  I  fet  it  down, 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain  j 
At  lead,  I'm  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark. 

[  Writing. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are ;  now  to  my  word  \ 
It  is  ;  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me  : 
Pve  fworn  it  

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  My  lord,  my  lord,—— 

Mar.  Lord  Hamlet,  

Hor.  Heav'n  fecure  him! 

Mar.  So  be  it. 

Hor.  Ulo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy ;  7  come,  bird,  come. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Oh,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No,  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heav'n. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then,  would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it? 
But  you'll  be  fecret— • 

7  — come,  bird,  come.'}  This  is  the  call  which  Falconers  ufe 
to  their  hawk  in  the  air  when  they  would  have  him  come  down 
to  them.  Oxford  Editor. 

L  3  Both, 
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Both.  Ay,  by  heav'n,  my  lord. 

Ham*  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Den* 

marky 

But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  Ghoft,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  Grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right,  you  are  i'  th'  right ; 
And  fo  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  fhake  hands,  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  bufinefs  and  defires  fball  point  you  ; 
(For  every  man  has  bufinefs  and  defire, 
Such  as  it  is)  and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whurling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I'm  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily  ; 
Yes,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  8  by  St.  Patrick^  but  there  is,  my  lord, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  Vifion  here — • 
It  is  an  honed  Ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er -mafter  it  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  rcqueft. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  t© 
night. 

Both.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

8  By  St.  Patrick,—]  How  the  Poet  comes  to  make  Hamlet 
fvvear  by  St.  Patrick,  I  know  not.  However  at  this  time  all  the 
whole  northern  world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland;  to  which 
place  it  had  retired,  and  there  flourished  under  the  aafpices  of  this 
S?.int.  But  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  only  faid  at  random  ;  for  he  makes 
Hzmki  a  ftudent  of  Wittenberg. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  L 
Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 
Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 
Mat .  We  have  fworn,  my  lord,  already. 
Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 
Gboft.  Swear.  [Gboft  cries  under  the  Stage. 

Ham.  Ah  ha,  boy,  fay'ft  thou  fo?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 

Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellaridge. 
Con  fen  t  to  fwear. 

Hor.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen, 
f  Swear  by  my  fword. 

Ghoft.  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  &  ubique?  then  we'll  fhift  our  ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  which  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Gboft.  Swear  by  his  fword. 

Ham.  Well  faid,  old  mole,  can' ft  work  i'  th'  ground 
fofaft? 

A  worthy  pioneer !  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 
Hor.  Oh  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 
ftrange. 

Ham.  1  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  wel- 
come. 

There  are  more  things  in  heav'n  and  earth,  Horatio* 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy.    But  come, 
Here,  as  before,  never  ( fo  help  you  mercy ! ) 
How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  my  felf 
(As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  (hall  think  meet 

9  Swear  by  my  /word.  ]  Here  the  poet  has  preferved  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  Religion  to  fwear  upon 
their  fwords.    See  Bartboline,  De  caufis  contemp.  mart,  apud Dan. 

i  And  therefore  as  a  granger  give  it  welcome.]  i.  e.  receive  it  to 
yourfelf  j  take  it  under  your  own  roof ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  Keep 
it  fecret.    Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality. 

L  4  Tc 
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To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on  ) 
That  you,  at  fuch  time  feeing  me,  never  {hall, 
With  arms  encumbred  thus,  or  this  head-fhake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe, 

As,  well  we  know  ■  or,  we  could,  and  if  we 

would-  -• 

Or,  if  we  lift  to  fpeak  —  or,  there  be,  and  if  there 

might  

(Or  fuch  ambiguous  givings  out)  denote 
That  you  know  aught  of  me ;  This  do  ye  fwear, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moft  need  help  you! 
Swear. 

Ghofl.  Swear. 

Ham.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  Spirit.  So,  Gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  do  I  commend  me  to  you  ; 
And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  t*  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  mall  not  lack  ;  let  us  go  in  together, 
And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray: 
The  Time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh,  curfed  fpight ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right. 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T   II.     SCENE  L 

An  Apartment  in  Polonius'ilft^/?. 
Enter  Polonius  and  Reynoldo, 

POLONIUS, 

CM  V  E  him  this  mony,  and  thefe  notes,  Reynoldo. 
I    Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  mail  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Rey- 
noldo, 

Before 
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Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  faid  ;  very  well  faid.  Look  you, 
Sir, 

Enquire  me  fir  ft  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 
keep, 

What  company,  at  what  expence ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompafTment  and  drift  of  queftion, 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  near; 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it; 
Take  you,  as  'twere  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him. 
As  thus — I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 
And,  in  part,  him— Do  you  mark  this,  Reynoldo? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  welJ,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And,  in  part,  him — but  you  may  fay— not 
well ; 

But  iPt  be  he,  I  mean,  he's  very  wild  ; 
Addicted  fo  and  fo — -and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  pleafe  ;  marry,  none  fo  rank, 
As  may  diflionour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But  Sir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  flips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  moft  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord — 

Pol.  Ay,  or  1  drinking,  [fencing,]  fwearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing — You  may  go  fo  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  difhonour  him. 

Pol.  Faith,  no,  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  Charge ; 
You  muft  not  put  ( a)  an  utter  fcandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency, 
That's  not  my  meaning;  but  breathe  his  faults  fo 
quaintly, 

I   dtin&ing,  [fencing."] /wearing,]  Fencing,  an  interpolation* 

[fa)  — an  utter  fcandaL  Mr.  Theobalds  »  -Vulg.  another 
fcandal.] 

That 
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That  they  may  feeiri  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  fiafh  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind, 

*  A  favagenefs  in  unreclaimed  blood 

*  Of  general  aflault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord — 

PoL  Wherefore  mould  you  do  this? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  would  know  that. 

PoL  Marry,  Sir,  here's  my  drift  j 
And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit. 
You,  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fon, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'  th'  working, 
Mark  you,  your  party  in  converfe,  he  you  would 
found, 

Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  aflur'd, 

4  He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence ; 

5  Good  fir,  or  fire,  or  friend,  or  gentleman, 
(According  to  the  phrafe  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country.) 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  Sir,  does  he  this  ; 
He  does — what  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 
I  was  about  to  fay  fomething —where  did  I  leave  ?— 

Rey.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

PoL  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence — Ay  marry. 
He  clofes  thus  ; — -l  know  the  gentleman, 
I  faw  him  yefterday,  or  t'  other  day, 
Or  then,  with  fuch  and  fuch  ;  and,  as  you  fay, 
There  was  he  gaming,  there  o'ertook  in's  rowfe, 
There  failing  out  at  tennis;  or,  perchance, 
I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale, 
Videlicet^  a  Brothel,  or  fo  forfooth. — See  you  now  ; 

Z  A  favagenefs — ]  Savagemfs,  for  wildnefs. 

3  Of  general  ajfimlt.]  i.  e.  fuch  as  youth  in  general  is  liable  to. 

4  He  clofes  uoitbyou  in  this  confequence  ;]  ConJequencet  for  fequel. 

5  Good  fir,  or  so,  or  friend  &c  ]  We  fhould  read, 

—     ■  ■  or  sire,  i.e.  father. 

Your 
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Your  bait  of  Falfhood  takes  this  carp  of  Truth  $ 

And  thus  do  we  of  ivifdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlaces,  and  with  afTays  of  Byas, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out: 

So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice 

Shall  you  my  fon  ;  you  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  b'  w*  you  \  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord — 

Pol.  Obferve  his  inclination  {a)  e'en  yourfelf. 

Rey.  I  mall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  rnufick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

SCENE  th 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pgl.  Farewel.    How  now,  Ophelia,   what's  the 
matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted* 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet, 
Lord  Hamlet ,  with  his  Doublet  all  unbrae'd, 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  (lockings  loofe, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyred  to  his  ancle  ; 
Pale  as  his  fliirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  other, 
And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell, 
To  fpeak  of  horrors ;  thus  he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know : 
But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  Whatfaid  he? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrift,  and  held  me  hard  * 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  5 

[f  a  J  — e'enyurfelf.  Oxford  Editor.— Vulg.  in  your  fetfe.] 

And 
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And  with  his  other  hand,  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.    Long  time  ftaid  he  fo  ; 
At  laft,  a  little  making  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  rais'd  a  figh,  fo  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  feem  to  matter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  Being.    Then  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  moulder  turn'd, 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol  Come,  go  with  me,  I  will  go  feek  the  King. 
This  is  the  very  ecftafie  of  love ; 
Whofe  violent  property  foregoes  itfelf, 
And  leads  the  will  to  defp'rate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  paflion  under  heavVi, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.    I  am  forry  ; 
What,  have  you  giv'n  him  any  hard  words  of  late? 

Opb.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  accefs  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I'm  forry,  that  with  better  fpeed  and  judgment 
6  I  had  not  noted  him.    I  fear'd,  he  trifl'd, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee    but  befhrew  my  jea- 
loufy  j 

It  feems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfelves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  difcretion.    Come ;  go  we  to  the  King. 

6  1  had  not  qjjoted  him. — ]  The  old  quarto  reads  coted.  It 
appears  Shake  fpsar  wrote  noted.    Quoted  is  nonfenfe. 
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7  This  muft  be  known   which,  being  kept  clofe,  might 
move 

More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.  [Exeunt 
SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  King,  £>ueen,  Rofincrantz,  Guildenftern,  Lords % 
and  other  Attendants, 

King. \T7ELCOME,  dear  Rofincrantz,  and  GuU- 

W         denftern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you, 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.    Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  5  fo  I  call  it, 
Since  not  thf  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Reiembles  That  it  was.    What  it  mould  be 
More  than  his  Father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th'  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of.    I  entreat  you  Both, 
That  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  fince  fo  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  'havour, 
That  you  vouchfafe  your  Reft  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time  ;  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occafions  you  may  glean, 
Ir  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 
That  open'd  lies  within  our  remedy. 

7  This  ntufi  he  known  ;  nxhicht  being  kept  clofe ,  7night  move 
More  grief to  bide,  than  bate  to  utter  love.]  i.e.  This  mull 
be  made  known  to  the  King,  for  (being  kept  fecret )  the  hiding 
Hamlet's  love  might  occafion  more  mifchief  to  us  from  him  and 
the  Queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occafion  h2te 
and  reientment  from  Hamlet.  The  poet's  ill  and  obfcure  exprcf- 
lion  feems  to  have  been  caufed  by  his  affectation  of  concluding  the 
fcene  with  a  couplet. 

Vol.  VIII.  $getn. 
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Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  ; 
And,  lure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.  If  it  will  pleafe  you 
*  To  mew  us  lb  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
9  For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  vifitation  mail  receive  fuch  thanks, 
As  fits  a  King's  remembrance. 

Rof.  Both  your  Majefties 
Might,  by  the  fov'reign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Gail.  But  we  both  obey, 
And  here  give  up  our  felves,  *  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 

King.  Thanks,  Rojincrantz,  and  gentle  Guildenftem. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenftem ',  and  gentle  Rofin- 
crantz. 

And,  I  befeech  you,  inftantly  to  vifit 

My  too  much  changed  fon.    Go  fome  of  ye, 

And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.  Heav'ns  make  our  prefence  and  our  practices 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him  !    [Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guil. 

Queen.  Amen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th*  ambafladors  from  Norway ,  my  good  Lord, 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  (till  haft  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  allure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul,' 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  King  ; 
And  I  do  think,  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 

8  To  Jheiv  us  fo  much  gentry  ]  Gentry,  for  comphifance. 

9  For  the  Jupply  and  profit  of  our  hope,]  Hope,  for  purpofe. 
*   in  the  full  bent.]  Bent,  for  endeavour,  application. 
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Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  fo  fure 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  Oh,  fpeak  of  that,  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  firft  admittance  to  th'  ambaffadors : 
My  news  mall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feaft. 

King.  Thyfelf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Exit  Pol. 

He  tells  me,  my  fweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fan's  diftemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'er-hafty  marriage. 


SCENE  IV. 
Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  (hall  fift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends! 
Say,  Voltimand^  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Moft  fair  return  of  Greetings,  and  Defires. 
Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  Nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack: 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  again  ft  your  Highnefs :  Whereat  griev'd, 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falfely  borne  in  hand,  fends  out  Arrefts 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th*  affay  of  arms  againft  your  Majefty* 
Whereon  old  Norway^  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee  5 
And  his  Commiffion  to  employ  thofe  foldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack: 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  (hewn, 

That 
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That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  Pafs 
Through  your  Dominions  for  this  enterprize, 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafety  and  allowance, 
As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And  at  our  more  confider'd  time  we'll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  Reft ;  at  night  we'll  feaft  together. 
Moft  welcome  home!  \Exit  Ambaf. 

Pol.  This  bufinefs  is  well  ended. 
"  1  My  Liege,  and  Madam,  4  to  expoftulate 

"  What 

i  My  Liege,  and  Madam*  to  expoftulate]  The  ftrokes  of  humour 
in  this  i'peech  are  admirable.  P$lonius\  character  is  that  of  a  weak, 
pedant,  minifter  of  ilate.  His  declamation  is  a  line  fatire  on  the 
impertinent  oratory  then  in  vogue,  which  placed  reafon  in  the  for- 
mality of  method,  and  wit  in  the  gingle  and  play  of  words.  With 
what  art  is  he  made  to  pride  himfeif  in  his  wit: 

'That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true ;  "'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 

And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true ;  A  foolilh  figure ; 

But  fare w el  it.  

And  how  exquifitely  does  the  poet  ridicule  the  reafoning  in  faJhion% 
where  he  makes  Polonius  remark  on  Hamlet's  madnefs ; 

Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't; 
As  if  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  ag*  thought  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  quality  of  a  good  difcourfe,  would  make  amends  for  the  mad* 
nefs.  It  was  madnefs  indeed,  yet  Polonius  could  comfort  himfeif 
with  this  reflexion,  that  at  leaft  it  was  method  It  is  certain  Shake' 
/pear  excels  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prefervation  of  his  cha- 
racters ;  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charatter  (fays  our  great  poet 
in  his  admirable  preface  to  Shakefpear)  <we  tnufl  add  the  wonderful 
prefervation  cf  it.  We  have  faid  what  is  the  character  of  Polonius  % 
and  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  drawn  with  wonderful  life  and 
fpirit,  yet  the  unity  of  it  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  grofly 
violated  in  the  excellent  Precepts  and  InfiruSlions  which  Shakefpear 
makes  his  ftatefman  give  to  his  fon  andfervant  in  the  middle  of  the 
firfl,  and  beginning  of  the  fecond  acl.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
thefe  criticks  have  not  entered  into  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs  in  this 
particular.  He  had  a  mind  to  ornament  his  fcenes  with  thofe  fine 
leflbns  of  focial  life  i  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  be  the  author 
of  them,  tho'  he  was  pedant  enough  to  have  met  with  them  in  his 

reading, 
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u  What  Majefty  mould  be,  what  duty  is, 

<c  Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 

**  Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 

"  Therefore,  fmce  brevity's  the  foul  of  wit, 

r  And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flourifhes, 

"  I  will  be  brief ;  your  noble  fon  is  mad ; 

"  Mad,  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madnefs, 

"  What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad? 

"  But  let  that  go.  

<$ueen.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Pol.  "  Madam,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all : — * 

4i  That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity; 

"  And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true ;  A  foolifli  figure  ; 

"  But  farewel  it ;  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 

"  Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  ;  and  now  remains 

4<  That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  effect, 

66  Or  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defect, 

"  For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  caule; 

"  Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.  —  Per-* 
pend.  

reading,  and  fop  enough  to  get  them  by  heart  and  retail  them  for 
his  own.  And  this  the  poet  has  finely  Ihewn  us  was  the  cafe, 
where,  in  the  middle  of  Polonius\  inftruclions  to  his  fervant,  he 
makes  him,  tho'  without  having  received  any  interruption,  forget 
his  lelTon,  and  fay, 

And  then,  Sir,  does  be  this  ; 

He  does  what  nvas  1  about  to  fay  ? 

I  <was  about  to  fay  fomething      *wbere  did  J  Uavtt--~>* 
The  fervant  replies, 

At,  clofes  in  the  confequence. 
This  fets  Polonius  right,  and  he  goes  on, 

At,  clofes  in  the  con/equence  — ■  Ay  marry, 

He  clofes  thus  i  I  know  the  gentleman,  £sfa. 

which  mews  they  were  words  got  by  heart  which  he  was  repeating^ 
Otherwife  clofes  in  the  confequence,  which  conveys  no  particular  idea 
of  the  fubjec"l  he  was  upon,  could  never  have  made  him  recollect 
where  he  broke  off.  This  is  an  extraordinary  infiance  of  the  poet's 
art,  and  attention  to  the  preservation  of  Character. 

2   — —  to  expoftulate]  To  expoftulate,  for  to 

enquire  or  difcufs. 

Vol.  VIII.  M  <*  I 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

"  I  have  a  daughter;  have,  whilft  Ihe  is  mine; 

"  Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

"  Hath  giv'n  me  this ;  now  gather,  and  iurmife. 

[He  opens  a  letter ;  and  reads.] 

To  the  celeftial,  and  my  foul's  idol,  the  mojl  beatified 
Ophelia. — That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile  phrafe :  (a)  bea- 
tified is  a  vile  phrafe    but  you  fhall  hear-  Thefe  to 

her  excellent  white  bcfom,  thefe. — ■ 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  Madam,  ftay  a  while,  I  will  be  faithful. 

Doubt  thou,  the  ftars  are  fire,  [Reading. 
Doubt,  that  the  Sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 

Ob,  dear  Ophelia,  7  am  ill  at  thefe  numbers  y  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee  befty 
oh  mo  ft  beft,  believe  it.  Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  moft  dear  Lady,  whilft 

this  Machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  fhewn  rfie: 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  follicitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  fhe  receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man,  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.    But  what  might  you 
think  ? 

When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 

(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  muft  tell  you  that, 

Before  my  daughter  told  me:)  what  might  you, 

l{a)  btat'fitd.    Mr.  Theobald  -Vulg.  beautified] 

Or 
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Or  my  dear  Mojefty  your  Queen  here,  think  ? 

1  If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book, 

Or  giv'n  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb, 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight ; 

"  What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work3 

u  And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  I  did  befpeak; 

<c  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  Prince  out  of  thy  fphere, 

"  This  mud  not  be ;  and  then,  I  precepts  gave  her, 

c*  That  fhe  mould  lock  herfelf  from  hisrelbrt, 

"  Admit  no  mefTengers,  receive  no  tokens: 

"  4  Which  done,  fee  too  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 

c<  For,  he  repuifed,  5  a  Ihort  tale  to  make, 

4*  Fell  to  a  fadnefs,  then  into  a  fall, 

cc  Thence  to  a  watching,  thence  into  a  weaknefs, 

3  If  1  had  plafd  the  desk  or  table-hook, 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working  mute  and  dumb, 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight ; 

What  might  you  think?]  i.  e.  If  either  I  had  conveyed  intel- 
ligence between  them,  and  been  the  confident  of  their  amours, 
[playd  the  desk  or  table-book,']  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  cbferved 
f  hem  in  fecret  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my  difcovery, 
{given  my  heart  a  mute  and  dumb  working,]  or  laflly,  had  been  neg- 
ligent inobferving  the  intrigue  and  over-looked  it,  {look'd  upon  this 
love  vuith  idle  fight-,]  what  would  you  have  though:  of  me? 

4  Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  i 

And  he  repuifed, — ]  The  fruits  of  advice  are  the  effects  of 
advice.  But  how  could  fhe  be  laid  to  take  them  ?  the  reading  is 
corrupt.   Shakefpear  wrote, 

Which  done,  see  too  the  fruits  of  ay  advice  ; 

For,  he  repuifed, 

^    i  a  fbort  tale  to  make, 

Fell  to  a  fadnefs,  then  into  a  faji,  &c. ]  The  ridicule  of  this 
character  is  here  admirably  fuftained.  He  would  not  only  be  thought 
to  have  difcovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own  fagacity,  but  to  have 
remarked  all  the  Rages  of  Hamlet's  diforder,  from  his  fadnefs  to 
his  raving,  as  regularly  as  his  phyfician  could  have  done;  when  all 
the  while  the  madnefs  was  only  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is 
exqaifite  from  a  man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to 
fmall  politicians,  that  he  could  find 

Where  truth  vjas  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  centre. 
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<6  Thence  to  a  lightnefs,  and,  by  this  declenfion, 
"  Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves, 
"  And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  u  Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time,  Td  fain  know 
that, 

"  That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  'tis  fo, 
**  When  it  prov'd  otherwife  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife. 

{Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder. 
"  If  circumftances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
"  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
46  Within  the  center. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  FJ1  looie  my  daughter  to  him  \ 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  Arras  then, 
Mark  the  encounter:  If  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fal'n  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  afliftant  for  a  State, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Hamlet  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where,  fadly  the  poor  wretch 

comes  reading. 
Pol.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away. 
1'H  board  him  prefently.      [Exeunt  King  and  Queen. 

Oh,  give  me  leave.  How  does  my  good  lord 

Hamlet  ? 

Ham, 
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Ham.  Well,  God  o'  mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well;  you  are  a  fiflimonger. 

P$l.  Not  I,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honefl:  a  man. 
Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir  ;  to  be  honed,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  6  For  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 

Being  a  God,  kifting  carrion  

Have  you  a  daughter? 

Pol 

6  For  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 

Being  a  g  o  o  d  kiffing  carrion  ■  » 

Have  you  a  daughter  P]  The  Editors  feeing  Hamlet  counter- 
feit madnefs,  thought  they  might  fafely  put  any  nonlenfe  into  his 
mouth.  But  this  il range  paflage  when  fet  right,  will  be  feen  to 
contain  as  great  and  fublime  a  reflexion  as  any  the  poet  puts  into 
his  Hero's  mouth  thoughout  the  whole  play.  We  fhall  firft  give 
the  true  reading,  which  is  this, 

For  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog 
Being  a  God,  kijjing  carrion  ■ 
As  to  the  fenfe  we  may  obferve,  that  the  illative  particle  [for]  fliews 
the  fpeaker  to  be  reafoning  from  fomething  he  had  faid  before : 
What  that  was  we  learn  in  thefe  words,  to  be  boneji,  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thoufand.  Having  faid  this,  the 
chain  of  ideas  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  argument  which  liber- 
tines bring  againit  Providence  from  the  circumftance  of  abounding 
Evil.  In  the  next  fpeech  therefore  he  endeavours  to  anfwer  that 
objection,  and  vindicate  Providence,  even  on  a  fuppofition  of  the 
fad,  that  almorl  all  men  were  wicked.  His  argument  in  the  two 
lines  in  queftion  is  to  this  purpoie,  But  why  need  nve  ivonder  at 
this  abounding  cf  evil?  for  if  the  Sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
nvbicb  tho1  a  God,  yet fbedding  its  heat  and  influence  upon  carrion  — 
Here  he  Hops  fhort,  left  talking  too  conlequencially  the  hearer 
mould  fufpett  his  madnefs  to  be  feigned  ;  and  fo  turns  him  off  from 
the  fubjecl  by  enquiring  of  his  daughter.  But  the  inference  which 
he  intended  to  make,  was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this  purpoie, 
If  this  (fays  he)  be  the  cafe,  that  the  effect  follows  the  thing  ope- 
rated upon  [carrion]  and  not  the  thing  operating  [a  God;]  why 
need  we  wonder,  that  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  diffuling  its 
bleffings  on  mankind,  who  is,  as  it  were3  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in, 
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Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  th'  Sun  ;  conception,  is 
a  Welling,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive. 
Friend,  look  to't. 

Pol.  "  How  fay  you  by  that?  ftill  harping  on  my 
daughter !  - 

*'  Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft   he  faid,  I  was  a  fifh- 
monger. 

M  He  is  far  gone;  and,  truly,  in  my  youth,  \Afide* 
<c  I  fufFer'd  much  extremity  for  love ; 
<c  Very  near  this.—  I'll  fpeak  to  him  again. 
What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ha?n.  7  Slanders,  Sir:  for  the  fatyrical  flave  fays 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards  ;  that  their  faces 
are  wrinkled;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and 
plumtree  gum  ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit ;  together  with  mod  weak  hams.  All  which,  Sir, 

tho# 

original  fin,  man,  inftead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty,  mould  breed 
only  corruption  and  vices  ?  This  is  the  argument  at  length  ;  and  is 
as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of  providence  as  could  come  from  the 
fchools  of  divinity.  But  this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only 
of  acquainting  the  audience  with  what  his  adtors  fay,  but  with 
what  they  think.  The  fentiment  too  is  altogether  in  character,  for 
HamUt  is  perpetually  moralizing,  and  his  circumftances  make 
this  reflexion  very  natural.  The  fame  thought,  fomething  diver- 
fined,  as  on  a  different  occafion,  he  ufes  again  in  Meafure  for 
Mucfure,  which  will  ferve  to  confirm  thefe  cbfervations : 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  ivho  fir.s  tisefi  ? 

Not  fhe  ;  nor  doth  fee  tempt ;  hut  it  is  I 

That  lying  hy  the  violet  in  the  fun 

Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the Jfciver, 

Corrupt  hy  'virtuous  feafon.»<  - 
And  the  fame  kind  of  exbreffion  in  Cymhellne, 
Common  ■  kiffing  lit  an. 
7  Slanders,  Sir :  for  the  fat;rical fane  fays  here,  that  eld  men,  &c] 
By  ihe  fatyricafjla*vt  he  r.-.eans  fwvtnal  in  Ins  tenth  fatire  : 
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tho'  I  mod  powerfully  and  potent'y  believe,  yet  I  hold 
it  not  honefty  to  have  it  thus  fet  down  ;  for  yourfelf, 
Sir,  (hall  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could 
go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method 
in't  : 

Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  Grave. — 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'th*  air : 
"  How  pregnant  (fometimes)  his  replies  are  ? 
cC  A  happinefs  that  often  madnefs  hits  on, 
<c  Which  fanity  and  reafon  could  not  be 
"  So  profp'roufly  deliver'd  of.    I'll  leave  him, 
And  fuddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
Between  him  and  my  daughter. 
My  honourable  lord,  I  will  moft  humbly 
Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham  You  cannot,  Sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools ! 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Rof.  God  fave  you,  Sir 
Guild.  Mine  honoured  lord! 
Rof.  My  moft  dear  lord ! 

Da  fpatium  vita,  multos  da  'Jupiter  ar.r,os : 
Hoc  reel*  'vultu,  folum  boc  &  pallidas  opto.i. 
Sed  quam  continuis  Iff  quant  is  tonga  fencSius 
Plena  malts!  deformem,  &  teirum  ante  omnia  vahura, 
Djfiimilemque  fui,  &c. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  imagined  lac  Hamlet,  in  hh  circamftances, 
than  the  bringing  him  in  reading  a  description  (tf  the  evils  oflor^ 

me. 
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Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  Howdoft  thou, 
Guildenfiern  ? 
Oh,  RofmcrantZ)  good  lads !  how  do  ye  both? 

Rof.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.  , 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over- happy  j  on 
fortune's  cap,  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  flioe  ? 

Rof.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  wafle,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours? 

Guil.  Faith,  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune?  oh,  moft  true*, 
fhe  is  a  (trumpet.   What  news? 

Rof.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honeft. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near ;  but  your  news  is 
not  true.  Let  me  queftion  more  in  particular :  what 
have  you,  my  good  friends,  deferved  at  the  hands  of 
fortune,  that  fhe  fends  you  to  prifon  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prifon,  my  lord! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  o'th' 
worft. 

Rof  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  fo : 
to  me,  it  is  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one  :  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-fhell, 
and  count  myfelf  a  King  of  infinite  fpace were  it 
not,  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  Ambition ;  for 
the  very  fubflance  of  the  ambitious  is  meerty  the  fha- 
dow  oi  a  dream, 

Ham. 
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Ham.  A  dream  icfelf  is  but  a  fliadow. 

Rof.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and  light 
a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  fhadow's  fhadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mo- 
narchs  and  out-ftretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars'  fhadows  ; 
Shall  we  to  th'  Court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot 
reafon. 

Both.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter.  I  will  not  fort  you  with 
the  reft  of  my  fervants :  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an 
honeft  man,  I  am  mod  dreadfully  attended :  but  in 
the  beaten  way  of  Friendship,  what  make  you  at 
Elfinoor  ? 

Rof.  To  vifit  you,  my  lord;  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks; 
but  I  thank  you  5  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear  of  a  half-penny.  Were  you  not  fent  for? 
is  it  your  own  inclining?  is  it  a  free  vifitation ?  come, 
dealjuftly  with  me;  come,  come;  nay,  fpeak. 

Guil.  What  Ihould  we  fay,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing,  but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were 
fent  for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeMion  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough  to 
colour.  1  know,  the  good  King  and  Queen  have  fent 
for  you. 

Rof.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  muft  teach  me  ;  but  let  me  conjure 
you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  confoi 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  eve- 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear,  a  better  propofer  co 
charge  you  withal ;  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  v 
ther  you  were  fent  for  or  no? 

Rof.  What  fay  you?  [To  GuiJ< 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you :  if 
me,  hold  not  off. 

Gnil  My  lord,  we  were  fent  r 
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Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  fo  (hall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  King 
and  Queen  moult  no  feather.  "  8  I  have  of  late,  but 
46  wherefore  I  know  not,  loft  all  my  mirth,  foregone 
c;  all  cuftom  of  exercife  j  and  indeed,  it  goes  fo  hea- 
*«  vily  with  my  difpofition,  that  this  goodly  frame, 
*c  the  earth,  feems  to  me  a  fteril  promontory  ;  this 
"  mod  excellent  canopy  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave 
"  o'er- hanging  firmament,  this  majeftical  roof  fretted 
u  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to 
"  me,  than  a  foul  and  peftilent  congregation  of  va- 
c<  pours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  how  noble 
"  in  reafon!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and 
<6  moving  how  exprefs  and  admirable!  in  action  how 
"  like  an  angel!  in  apprehenfion  how  like  a  God! 
<c  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals ! 
<;  and  yet  to  me,  what  is  this  quintefTence  of  duft? 
"  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither  j  though 
"  by  your  fmiling  you  feem  to  fay  fo. 

R-f.  Mj  lord  there  was  no  fuch  duff  in  my  thoughts. 
Ham*  Why  did  you  laugh,  when  I  laid,  man  de- 
lights not  me  ? 

Rof.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment  the  Players  fhall  receive 
from  you  we  acceded  them  on  the  way,  and  hither 
are  they  coming  to  offer  you  fervice. 

Ham.  "  He  that  plays  the  King  fnall  be  welcome ; 
U  his  Majefty  fnall  have  tribute  of  me  ;  the  adventu- 
*c  rous  Knight  fnall  ufe  his  foyl  and  target  -y  the  lover 
ci  (hall  not  figh  gratis;  the  humourous  man  9  fhall 
c<  end  his  part  in  peace  >  the  clown  fhall  make  thofe 
M  laugh  whofe  lungs  are  tickled  o'th*  fere;  and  the 

S  I  have  of  late,  &c]  This  is  an  admirable  defcription  cf  a 
rooted  melancholy  fprung  from  thicknefe  or  bleed,  and  artfully 
imagined  to  hide  the  true  caufe  of  his  diforder  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  thefe  two  friends,  who  were  fee  over  him  as  fpics. 

9  Jhall  end  bis  fart  in  peace  ;]  Afrer  thefe  werds  the  Folio  adds, 
the  tlvom fhall 'make  thofe  laugh  nvbofi  lungs  are  tickled oth*  fere. 

*«  lady 
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M  lady  fhall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verfe 
a  fhall  halt  for't.  What  Players  are  they  ? 

Rof.  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in, 
the  Tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel?  their  refid<  c 
both  in  reputation  and  profit  was  better,  both  wa)  - 

Rof  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of 
the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did, 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  fo  follow'd  ? 

Rof.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it?  do  they  grow  rufty? 

Rof.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace;  but  there  is,  Sir,  1  an  Aiery  of  Children,  little 
Eyafes,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queflion  ;  and  are 
moft  tyrannically  clapt  for't ;  thefe  are  now  the  fa- 
fhion,  and  fo  berattle  the  common  ftages,  (fo  they  call 
them)  that  many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goofe- 
quills,  and  dare  fcarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains 
'em  ?  how  are  they  efcoted  ?  will  they  purfue  the 
Quality,  no  longer  than  they  can  fing?  will  they  not 
fay  afterwards,  if  they  mould  grow  themfelves  to  com- 
mon players,  (as  it  is  moft  like,  if  their  means  are  no 
better :)  their  writers  do  them  wrong  to  make  them 
exclaim  againft  their  own  fucceflion  ? 

Rof  Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
fides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them  on 
to  controverfy.  There  was,  for  a  while,  no  mony  bid 
for  argument,  unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to 
cuffs  in  the  queftion. 

Ham.  Is't  poflible? 

Guil.  Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

1  an  Aiery  of  Children,']  Relating  to  the  play-Iioufes  then  con- 
tending, the  Bankfide%  the  Fcriune,  Sec,  p!ay'd  by  the  children  of 
his  Majefty's  chapel.  Mr.  Pope. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Do  the  Boys  carry  it  away  ? 
Rof.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord,  1  Hercules  and  his 
load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  ftrange  for  mine  uncle  is  King  of 
Denmark  ;  and  thofe,  that  would  make  mowes  at  him 
while  my  father  Jived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  apiece,  for  his  picture  in  little.  There 
is  fomething  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philofophy 
could  find  it  out.  \FlouriJh  for  the  Players. 

Gull.  There  are  the  Players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinoor  ; 
your  hands :  come  then,  the  appurtenance  of  welcome 
is  fafhion  and  ceremony.  Let  me  comply  with  you  in 
this  garbe,  left  my  extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell 
you,  muft  mew  fairly  outward)  mould  more  appear 
like  entertainment  than  yours.  You  are  welcome  ;  but 
my  Uncle- father  and  Aunt- mother  are  deceiv'd. 

GuiL  In  what,  my  dear  lord? 

Ham.  "  I  am  but  mad  north,  north-weft  :  when  the 
<c  wind  is  foutherly,  3 1  know  a  hawk  from  a  handfaw. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen. 

Ham.  Kark  you,  Guildenftern^  and  you  too,  at  each 
ear  a  hearer  that  great  Baby,  you  fee  there,  is  not 
yet  out  of  his  fwathiing-clouts. 

2  Hercules  end  his  load  too.]  i%  e.  They  not  only  carry  away 
the  world,  but  the  world-bearer  too:  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Her- 
cu/es's  relieving  Atlas.  This  is  humorous. 

3  /  know  a  hawk  from  a  Landfaw.~]  This  was  a  common  prover- 
bial fpeech.  The  Oxford  Editor  alters  it  to,  1  know  a  hawk  from 
a  hernjpaw.  As  if  the  other  had  been  a  corruption  of  (he  players; 
whereas  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  corrupted  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  So  that  this  criticVs  alteration  only  ferves  to  mew  us 
the  original  of  the  expreflion. 

Rof. 
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Rof.  Haply,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them ; 
for  they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 

players.    Mark  it ;  you  fay  right,  Sir    for  on 

Monday  morning  'twas  fo,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Rofcius  was  an  Actor  in  Rome  

Pol.  The  Actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buzze,  buzze.  — 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour 

Ham.  Then  came  each  Actor  on  his  afs  — 

Pol.  "  The  beft  Actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
P  tragedy,  comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  paftoral-comi- 
**  cal,  hiftorical,  paftoral,  fcene  undivideable,  or  Poem 
u  unlimited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus 
"  too  light.  For  the  law  of  wit,  and  the  Liberty, 
"  thefe  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  Ob,  Jephtha,  judge  of  lfrael,  what  a  treafure 
hadft  Thou! 

Pol.  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  TVby,  one  fair  daughter *,  and  no  more, 
T'be  which  be  loved  faffing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'th'  right,  old  Jephtha  f 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephtha^  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter  that  I  love  palling  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  as  by  lot,  God  wot —  and  then  you 
know,  it  came  to  pafs,  as  mofi  like  it  was  ;  4  the  firft 

'  4  the  firjl  row  cf  the  rubrick~]  It  is  pons  chanfons  in  the  firlt  Folio 
edition.  The  old  bailads  fung  on  bridges,  and  from  thence  called 
Pons  chanfons.  Hamlet  is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  fongs. 

Mr.  Pope. 

The  ruhrick  is  equivalent.  The  titles  of  old  ballads  b?icg  written 
in  red  letters. 

row 
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row  of  the  rubrick  will  Ihew  you  more.    For,  look, 
where  my  abridgements  come. 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

Y'are  welcome,  mailers,  welcome  all.  I  am  glad  to  fee 
thee  well;  welcome,  good  friends.  Oh!  old  friend! 
thy  face  is  valanc'd,  fince  I  faw  thee  laft :  com'fl  thou 
,  to  beard  me  in  Ben-mark  ?  What !  my  young  lady  and 
miftrefs?  b'erlady,  your  ladyfhip  is  nearer  heaven  than 
when  1  faw  you  laft,  by  the  altitude  of  5  a  chioppine. 
Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold, 
be  not  crack'd  within  the  ring. — Mailers,  you  are  all. 
welcome;  we'll  e'en  to't  like  friendly  faulconers,  fly 
at  any  thing  we  fee ;  we'll  have  a  fpeech  flraight. 
Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality  ->  come,  a  pafliG- 
nate  fpeech. 

i  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  good  lord  ? 
flam.  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once;  but  it 
was  never  acted  :  or  if  it  was,  not  above  once ;  tor  the 
Play,  I  remember,  pleas'd  not  the  million,  'twas  Caviar 
to  the  general ;  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others, 
whofe  judgment  in  fuch  matters  6  cried  in  the  top  of 
mine)  an  excellent  Play  ;  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes, 
7  fet  down  with  as  much  modefty  as  cunning.  I  remem- 
ber, one  faid,  there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines,  to  make 
the  matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe, 8  that 
might  indite  the  author  of  affection  ;  but  call'd  it,  9  an 
honelt  method.  One  fpeech  in  it  I  chiefly  lov'd  ;  'twas 
AZxeas's  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecially, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  Priam*s  (laughter.  If  it  live  in  your 
memory,  begin  at  this  line,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee  — 

5  a  chioppine.']  A  tight-heel'd  fhoe,  or  a  flipper.        Mr.  Pope. 

6  cried  in  the  top  of  mine]  i.  e.  whofe  judgment  I  had  the  highell 
opinion  of. 

7  fet  do-inn  with  as  much  modefty]  Modefy,  for  fimplicity. 

8  that  might  indite  the  author]  Indite,  for  convift. 

9  an  honeft  method  ]  Heneft,  for  chafte, 

The 
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The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  th'  Hyrcanian  beaft,  —  It  is 

not  fo ;  —  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he,  whofe  fable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpofe,  did  the  Night  refemble 

When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe ; 

Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear'd 

With  heraldry  more  difmal  >  head  to  foot, 

Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  trickt 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 

Bak'd  and  imparted  with  the  parching  fires, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

To  murthers  vile.    Roafted  in  wrath  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-fized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellifh  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandfire  Priam  feeks, 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  fpoken,  with  good 
accent,  and  good  difcretion. 

i  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him, 
Striking,  too  mort,  at  Greeks.    His  antique  fword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  Command  ;  unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Pria?n  drives,  in  rage  ftrikes  wide ; 
But  with  the  whif  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 
Th'unnerved  father  falls.  "  Then  fenfelefs  Ilium 
"  Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
<f  Stoops  to  his  Bafe  ;  and  with  a  hideous  cram. 
Takes  prifoner  Pyrrhus*  ear.    For  lo,  his  fword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  revVend  Priam,  feem'd  i'th'  air  to  ftick  j 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  ftood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

4£  But  as  we  often  fee,  againft  fome  dorm, 
46  A  filence  in  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  ftand  ftill, 
*c  The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
"  As  hum  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  So  after  Pyrrbus'  paufe, 
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Aroufed  vengeance,  fets  him  new  a- work: 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops*  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armour,  forged  for  proof  eterne, 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrhus*  bleeding  fword 
Now  falls  on.Priam.—~- 

Out,  out,  ihou  (trumpet  Fortune !  all  you  Gods,  I 
In  general  fynod  take  away  her  power : 
Break  all.  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  mail  to  th'  barber's  with  your  beard.  Pr'y- 
thee,  fay  on  ;  he's  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or 
he  fleeps.    Say  on,  come  to  Hecuba. 

i  Play.  But  who,  oh !  who,  had  feen  1  the  mobled 

Queen, — 
Ham.  The  mobled  Queen  ? 
PoL  That's  good ;  mobled  Queen,  is  good, 
i  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down,  threatning  the 
flames 

With  biflon  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Where  late  the  Diadem  ftood  ;  and  for  a  robe 
About  her  lank  and  all-o'er- teemed  loyns, 
A  blanket  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up: 
Who  this  had  feen,  with  tongue  in  venom  fteep'd, 
'Gainft  fortune's  date  would  treafon  have  pronounc'd : 
But  if  the  Gods  themfelves  did  fee  her  then, 
When  fhe  faw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 
In  mincing  with  his  fword  her  husband's  limbs ; 
The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 
(Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'n, 
And  paffion  in  the  Gods.  . 

J         ,     the  jnobled  Queen,  —  ]  Mobled  or  mailed,  fignifies 

veiled.  So  Sandyj,  fpeaking  of  the  Turkijb  women,  fays,  their 
heads  and  faces  are  mab'l  £p  in  fine  linen,  that  no  more  is  to  be  feen 

of  them  than  tbe  'tr  eyes.  Travels, 

Pol 
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Pol.  Look,  whe're  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well,  I'll  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft  of 
this  ibon.  Good  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the  Players 
well  beftow'd  ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  well  us'd  > 
for  they  are  the  abftracl,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time.  After  your  death,  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
Epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you  liv'd. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their 
defert. 

Ham.  God's  bodikins,  man,  much  better.  Ufe 
every  man  after  his  defert,  and  who  fhall  Ycape  whip- 
ping ?  ufe  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity. 
The  lefs  they  deierve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty. 
Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  Friends:  we'll  hear  a  Play  to 
morrow.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can  you  play 
the  murther  of  Gonzago  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to  morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixteen 
lines,  which  I  would  fet  down,  and  infert  in't  ?  could 
ye  not  ?  » 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord,  and,  look,  you 
mock  him  not.  My  good  friends,  I'll  leave  you  'till 
night,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfmoor. 

RoJ.  Good  my  lord.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  VIII. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  b'  w'  ye  :  now  I  am  alone* 
Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  pealant  flave  am  I ! 
"  Is  it  not  monftrous  that  this  Player  here, 
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"  But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  pafTion, 

"  Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 

•f  That,  from  her  working,  2  all  his  vifage  wan'd : 

"  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diffraction  in  his  afpecT, 

*5  A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting, 

V  With  forms,  to  his  conceit?  and  all  for  nothing  ? 

c '  For  Hecuba  ? 

ct  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
"  That  he  mould  weep  for  her?  what  would  he  do, 
"  Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paffion, 
"  That  I  have  ?  he  would  drown  the  ftage  with 
tears, 

ct  And  cleave  the  gen'ral  ear  with  horrid  fpeech  ; 
"  Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free ; 
<c  Confound  the  ign'rant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 
6t  The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears. — Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy- mettled  rafcal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  3  un pregnant  of  my  caufe, 

And'  can'  fay  nothing,-  no,  not  for  a  King, 

Upon  whole  property  and  mod  dear  life 

4  l\  damn'd  defeat  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ? 

"Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  a-crofs, 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 

Tweaks  me.  by  th'  nofe,  gives  me  the  lye  i'th'  throat, 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Yet  I  mould  take  it  —  for  it  cannot  be, 

But  I  am  pidgeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  opprefiion  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  mould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

2    all  his  vifage  warm'd:]  This  might  do,  did  not  the 

old  Quarto  lead  us  to  a  more  exacl  and  pertinent  reading,  which  is, 

.   .vifage  wan'd  : 

i.  e.  turn'd  pale,  or  wan.  For  fo  the  vifage  appears  when  the 
mind  is  thus  affe&ioned,  and  not  tvarmd  or  flufhed. 

^    unpregnant  of  my  caufe,]  Vnpregnant,  for  having  no 

due  fenfe  of. 

4  Adamndd$ktttuasmade.< — ]  Defeat,  for  deilru&ion. 

With 
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With  this  flave's  offal.    Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  letcherous,  kindlefs  villain  ! 
Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  this  is  mod  brave, 
That  I,  the  Ton  of  a  dear  father  murthered, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heav'n  and  hell, 
Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  curfing  like  a  very  drab  •  

A  fcullion, —  fye  upon't !  foh  I  —  about,  my  brain  !  — 

I've  heard,  that  guilty  creatures,  at  a  Play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  Scene 

Been  ft  ruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions. 

For  murther  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

With  moft  miraculous  organ.    I'll  have  thefe  Players 

Play  ibmerhing  like  the  murther  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle.    1'Jl  obferve  his  looks  ; 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  blench, 

1  know  my  courfe.    The  fpirit,  that  I  have  feen. 

May  be  the  Devil ;  and  the  Devil  hath  power 

T'  affume  a  pleafing  fhapej  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weaknefs  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits) 

Abufes  me  to  damn  me.    I'll  have  grounds 

'  More  relative  than  this:  The  Play's  the  thing. 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  Confcience  of  the  King.  {Exit, 

^  More  relative  than  this:  ]  Relative,  for  conviclive. 


N  i  ACT 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  PALACE. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rofincrantz, 
Guildenftern,  and  Lords. 

King. 

AN  D  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion, 
Grating  fo  harlhly  all  his  days  of  quiet, 
With  turbulent  and  dang'rous  lunacy? 

Rof.  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  himfelf  diffracted  ; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confefllon 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 
Rof  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 
Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  diipofition. 
Rof.  1  Moft  free  of  queftion,  but  of  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  afTay  him  to  any  paftime  ? 
Rof.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  Players 

I  Niggard  of  queftion,  but  of  our  demands 
Moft  free  in  his  reply, ,]  This  is  given  as  the  defcription  of  the 
converfation  of  a  man  whom  the  fpeaker  found  not  forward  to  be 
founded ;  and  who  kept  aloof  when  they  would  bring  him  to  confef 
fan :  But  fuch  a  defcription  can  never  pafs  but  at  crofs-purpofes. 
Shake/pear  certainly  wrote  it  juft  the  other  way, 

Moft  free  of queftion ,  but  of  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply. 

That  this  is  the  true  reading  we  need  but  turn  back  to  the  preced- 
ing fcene,  for  Hamlefs  conduct,  to  be  fatisfied. 

We 


Ha  Ml  et,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

*  We  o'er-rode  on  the  way;  of  thefe  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  Court ; 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  moft  true  : 
And  he  befeech'd  me  to  intreat  your  Majefties 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart,  and  it  doth  much  con- 
tent me 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpofe  into  thefe  delights. 

Rof.  We  (ball,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ; 
For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.   Her  father,  and  my  felf, 
Will  fo  beftow  our  felves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
If 't  be  th*  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  fuffers  for. 

Queen.  I  (hall  obey  you : 
And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wifti, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 
Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs :  So  fliall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wifh  it  may.  [Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here.  —  Gracious,  fo 
pleafe  ye,  • 
We  will  beftow  ourfelves  Read  on  this  book* 

2  We  o'er -took  on  the  <way ;]  The  old  quarto  reads  oer-r  aught 
corruptly,  for  o'er-rode.  Which  I  think  is  the  right  reading  i  tor 
Ser-took  has  the  idea  of  following  with  defign  and  accompanying. 
O'er-rode  has  neither  :  which  was  the  cafe. 

N  3  That 
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That  (hew  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.    We're  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
5  Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  vifage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himielf. 

King.  Oh,  'tis  too  true. 
How  fmart  a  lafh  that  fpeech  cbth  give  my  con- 
fcience ! 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plaltring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  mod  painted  word.  [_Ajule. 
Oh  heavy  burthen ! 

Pol,  I  hear  him  coming  ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeu?it  all  but  Ophelia. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

H.im.  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  queftion.-— 
"  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
u  The  flings  and  arrows  of  outragious  fortune ; 
"  5  Or  to  take  arms  again  ft  afiail  of  troubles, 
"  And  by  oppofing  end  them? — to  die, — to  fleep — 
"  No  more-,  and  by  a  fleep,  to  fay,  we  end 
"  The  heart-ache,  and  the  thouftnd  natural  fhocks 
4t  .That  flefh  is  heir  to  •,  'tis  a  confummation 
iC  Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.  To  die — to  fleep — 
"  To  fleep  ?  perchance,  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the 
rub — 

"  For  in  that  fleep  of  Death  what  dreams  may  come, 
"  When  we  ha^ve  fhuffied  off  this  4  mortal  coil, 

3  Or  to  tah;  ams  againf,  a  si  a  of  trcuhles,']  Without  queflion 
Skakd'pear  wrote, 

 againjl  assail  of  trouble:. 

i.  e.  affault. 

4  —  mortal  coil,]  i.e.  turmoil,  bufde. 

"  Muft 
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<c  Mud  give  us  paufe.  —  5  There's  the'refpecl, 
"  That  makes  Calamity  of  fo  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  6  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 
u  Th?  opprcflbr's  wrong,  the  proud    man's  con- 
tumely, 

u  The  pang  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

"  The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 

"  That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes; 

"  When  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 

,c  With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardles  bear, 

;t  To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

"  But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, 

tC  (That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourne 

"  No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will ; 

u  And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  iiJs  we  have, 

"  Than  flv  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

"  Thus  confeience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all: 

"  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolurion 

<c  Js  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cad  of  thought ; 

m  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith,  and  moment, 

"  W7ith  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

*'  And  lofe  the  name  cf  action — Soft  you,  now! 

[Seeing  Oph. 
The  fair  Ophelia  ?  Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  fins  remembred. 

Oph.  Good  my  'lord, 
How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  well  \  *  ■ 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 

5  — Tberis  the  refpecl, ]  RefpeS  for  cenfide-ation,  motive. 

6  — the  nvbips  and  j'corvs  Qf  ti  he,]  The  ?yiia  here  complain* 
cd  of  are  not  the  produft  of  time  or  duration  ri:;ip:;-.  bit  of  a  cor- 
rupted age  or  manner?.  We  may  be  fare,  then,  ti^at  ^bdke&eat 
wrote,  , 

■  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  t;i'  tim£. 
And  the  defcription  cf  the  evils  cf  a  corrupt  age,  whhch  follows, 
Confirms  this  emeridation. 

N  4  That 
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That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Opb.  My  honoured  lord,  you  know  right  well,  you 
did; 

And  with  them  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  compos'd, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  that  perfume  loft, 
Take  thefe  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha!  are  you  honeft  ? 

Opb.  My  lord,  

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Opb.  What  means  your  lordlriip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  you  mould 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 

Opb.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce  than  with  honefty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honefty  from  what  it  is,  to  a  bawd ; 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into  its 
likenefs.  This  was  fometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof. — I  did  love  you  once. 

Opb.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ham.  You  fhould  not  have  believed  me.  For  vir- 
tue cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we  lhall  re- 
lifh  of  it.    I  lov'd  you  not. 

Opb.  I  was  the  more  deceiv'd. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  Why  wouldft  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  finners  ?  I  am  myfelf  indifferent  ho- 
neft ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  Things,  that  it 
were  better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very 
proud,  revengeful,  ambitious,  7  with  more  offences 
at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in 

name, 

7  ivith  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  lha<ve  thoughts  to  put  them 
in,  imagination  to  give  them  Jkape,  or  time  to  ad  them  /«.]  What 

is 
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name,  imagination  to  give  them  fhape,  or  time  to 
ad  them  in.  What  mould  fuch  fellows,  as  I,  do 
crawling  between  heav'n  and  earth  ?  we  are  arrant 
knaves,  believe  none  of  us — Go  thy  ways  to  a  nun- 
nery Where's  your  father  ? 

Opb.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  fhut  upon  him,  that  h? 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe, 
Farewel. 

Opb.  Oh  help  him,  you  fweet  heav'ns ! 

Ham.  If  thou  doft  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague 
for  thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
fnow,  thou  malt  not  efcape  calumny. — Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery, — farewel — Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool  $  for  wife  men  know  well  enough,  what 
mongers  you  make  of  them — To  a  nunnery,  go — - 
and  quickly  too  :  farewel. 

Opb.  Heav'nly  powers,  reftore  him! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well 
enough  :  God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make 
yourfelves  another.  You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you 
lifp,  and  nick- name  God's  creatures,  and  make  your 
wantonnefs  your  ignorance.  Go  to,  I'll  no  more 
on't,  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will  have  no 
more  marriages.  Thofe  that  are  married  already,  all 
but  one,  (hall  live ;  the  reft  mall  keep  as  they  are. 
To  a  nunnery,  go.  Hamlet. 

Opb.  "  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown! 
"  The  courtier's,  foldier's,  fcholar's,  eye,  tongue, 
fword  ! 

"  Th'  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  State, 
"  The  glafs  of  fafhion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

is  the  meaning  of  thoughts  to  put  them  in?  A  word  is  dropt  out. 
We  ihould  read, 

 thoughts  to  put  them  in  name. 

This  was  the  progrefs.  The  offences  are  firft  conceived  and  nam- 
ed, then  projected  to  be  put  in  ad,  then  executed. 

Th' 
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ts  TV  obferv'd  of  all  obkrvers,  quite,  quite  down  ! 

I  am  cf  ladies  mod  deject  and  wretched, 

That  fuck'd  the  hony  of  his  mufick  vows  : 

"  Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon, 

<;  Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harm  •, 

<;  That  unmatch'd  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 

46  Blafted  with  extafiet    Oh,  woe  is  me! 

T'  have  feen  what  I  have  fcen  i  fee  what  I  fee. 

SCENE  lit 

Enter  Kin*  and  Polonius. 

Kir.g.  Lcve!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend, 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  tho'  ir  lack'd  form  a  littk^ 
Was  not  like  madnefs.    Something's  in  his  fou!a 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood  *, 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  difclofe 
Will  be  fome  danger,  which,  how  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 
Thus  fet  it  down.    He  fhall  with  fpeed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  Tribute : 
Haply,  the  Seas  and  Countries  different* 
With  variable  objects,  fhall  expel 
This  fbmething-fetded  matter  in  his  heart; 
"Whereon  his  brains  frill  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Phi.  It  mall  do  well.    But  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love.  How  now,  Ophelia  ?  — 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid, 

We  heard  ic  all,-  My  ford,  do  as  vou  pieafe; 

[E:~t  Ophelia. 

But  if  you  hold  it  fir,  afcer  rfte  Play 
Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 
To  fhew  his  griefs    let  her  be  rouad  with  him  : 
And  PI!  bt  plac'd,  fo  pleak  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conf'rence.    If  me  find  him  nor, 
To  England  fend  him  s  or  confine  him,  where 

Year 
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Your  wifdom  bed  (hall  think. 

King.  It  fhall  be  fo: 
Madnefs  in  Great  ones  mud  not  unwatch'd  go. 

\Exeunt% 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  two  or  three  of  the  T  layers. 

Ham.  "  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you  ;  as  I  pro- 
"  nounc'd  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But 
<fc  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  Players  do,  I  had 
<c  as  lieve,  the  town-crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do 
**  not  faw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  but 
iC  ufe  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  temped,  and, 
"  as  I  may  fay,  whirl-wind  of  your  paffion,  you  mull 
M  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
16  fmoothnefs.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear 
"  a  robufteous  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paflion  to 
"  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
46  lings:  who  (for  the  mod  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
44  thing,  but  inexplicable  dumb  mews,  and  noife:  I 
44  could  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er-doing  Ter- 
44  magant;  it  cut-berods  Hercd.  Pray  you,  avoid 
44  it. 

Play.  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Ham.  44  Be  not  too  tame  neither  ;  but  let  your 
44  own  difcretion  be  your  tutor.  Sute  the  action  to 
44  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  fpecial 
41  obfervar.ce,  that  you  G'erftepnot  the  modedy  ofNa- 
44  ture  ;  for  any  thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
44  pole  of  playing-,  whole  end,  both  at  the  firft  and 
44  now ;  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up 
44  to  nature  ;  to  fhew  virtue  her  own  feature,  fcorn 
44  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
44  time,  8.his  form  and  prefiure.  Now  this  over- 
44  done,  or  come  tardy  of,  tho'  it  make  the  unskilful 
44  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  :  the 
46  cenfure  of  which  one  mud  in  your  allowance  o'er- 

%  bis  form  and  preflure  ]  Phjurt,  for  impreflicn. 

44  weigh 
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44  weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be 
44  Players  that  1  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others 
<4  praife,and  that  highly  (not  to  fpeak  it  prophanely) 
44  that  [  9  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftian,  nor 
44  the  gate  of  chriftian,  pagan,  nor  man,]  have  fo 
44  ftrutted  and  bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought  forne  of 
44  nature's  journey- men  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
44  them  well ;  they,  imitated  humanity  fo  abomi- 
44  nably." 

Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham.  44  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe, 
44  that  play  your  Clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet 
44  down  for  them:  For  there  be  of  them  that  will 
44  themfelves  Jaugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  bar- 
u  ren  fpe&ators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean 
44  time,  fome  neceffary  queftion  of  the  Piay  be  then 
44  to  be  confidered :  That's  villanous ;  and  (hews  a 
44  moft  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Go 
44  make  you  ready.'*  [Exeunt  Players. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rofincrantz,  and  Guildenftern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ;  will  the  King  hear  this  piece  of 
work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  Queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  Players  make  hafte.    [Exit  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 
Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 
Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio  ! 

Enter  Horatio  to  Hamlet. 

Hor.  Here,  fweet  lord,  at  your  fervice. 
Ham.  Horatio*  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  Man, 

9  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftian,  nor  the  gate  of  chriftian, 
pagan,  nor  man,']  Thefe  words  a  foolifh  interpolation. 

As 
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As  e'er  my  converfation  coap'd  withal. 

Hor.  Oh  my  dear  lord,— — 

Ham.  "  Nay,  do  not  think,  I  flatter  : 
**  For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
"  That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
"  To  feed  and  cloath  thee?  Should  the  poor  be  flat- 
tered ? 

"  No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abfurd  Pomp, 
ct  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
"  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Doft  thou 
hear  ? 

*€  Since  my  dear  foul  was  miftrefs  of  her  choice, 
M  And  could  of  men  diftinguiih,  her  election 
M  Hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf.    For  thou  haft  been 
<c  As  one,  in  fuffering  all,  that  fuifers  nothing: 
"  A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
*«  Haft  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.  And  bleft  are  thofe, 
«1  Whofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  cominglcd, 
M  That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 
u  To  found  what  ftop  fhe  pleafe.  Give  me  that  man, 
"  That  is  not  paflion's  (lave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
cc  In  my  heart's  core:  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this.— 
There  is  a  Play  to  night  before  the  King, 
One  Scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  fee'ft  that  Act  a-foot, 
Ev'n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 
It  is  a  damned  Ghoft  that  we  have  feen  : 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcarf%  Stithy.    Give  him  heedful  notes 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join, 
In  cenfure  of  his  Seeming. 
Hor.  Well,  my  lord, 

If 
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If  he  (leal  aught,  the  whilft  this  PJay  is  playing, 
And  'icape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rofincrantz, 

Guikknftern,  and  other  lords  attendant,  wtiB  a 
guard  carrying  torches,    Danifli  March.    Sound  a 

f.ourijh. 

H.vn.  They're  coming  to  the  Play  I  muft  be  idle. 
Get  you  a  place. 

King.  How  fares  our  coufm  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith,  of  the  cameiion's  difh  :  I 
eat  the  air,  promife-crarnm'd  :  you  cannot  feed  ca- 
pons fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet  ; 
thefe  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine.  Now,  my  lord  ;  you 

plaid  once  i'  th'  univerfity,  you  fay  ?     [To  Polonius. 

Pel.  That  I  did,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact.? 

Pol.  I  did  enad  Julius  Cefar,  I  was  kill'd  ?  th'  Ca- 
pitol :  Brutus  kili'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  fo  capital 
a  calf  there.    Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Rcf.  Ay,  my  lord,  they  (lay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  fail  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham  No,  good  mother,  here's  mettle  more  at- 
tractive. 

Pol.  Oh  ho,  do  you  mark  that? 
Ham.  Lady,  ihall  I  lye  in  your  lap? 

[Lying  dotzn  at  Ophelia' J  feet* 

OpL\  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  Head  upon  your  Lap  ? 
Oth.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham. 
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,  Haw*  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 
Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought,  to  lie  between  a  maid's 
legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Oh  God  !  your  only  jig  maker  ;  what  mould 
I  man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  For,  look  you,  how  chear- 
fully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  Either  dy'd  within 
thefe  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  1  nay,  then  let  the  Devil  wear 
black,  'fore  I'll  have  a  fuit  of  fable.  Oh  heav'ns ! 
dye  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet !  then 
there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  out-live 
his  life  half  a  year  :  bur,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build 
churches  then    or  elfe  mail  he  4  fuffer  not  thinking 

on, 

1  nay.  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  for  I'll  have  a  fuit  of 
fables.}  The  conceit  of  thefe  words  is  not  taken.  They  are  an  iro- 
nical apology  for  his  mother's  chearful  looks :  Two  months  was 
long  enough  in  confcience  to  make  any  dead  husband  forgotten. 
But  the  eaitors,  in  their  nonfenfical  blunder,  have  made  Hamlet 
fay  juif.  the  contrary.  That  the  Devil  and  he  would  both  go  into 
mourning,  tho'  his  mother  did  not.  The  true  reading  is  this, 
Kay,  then  let  the  Devil  ivear  black,  'fore  77/  have  a  fuit  of  fa- 
ble. "*Fore  i.  e.  before.  As  much  as  to  fay,  Let  the  Devil  wear 
black  for  me,  I'll  have  none.  The  Oxford  Editor  defpifes  an 
emendation  fo  eafy,  and  reads  it  thus,  Nay,  then  let  the  Devil 
wear  black,  for  Til  have  a  fuit  of  ermine.  And  you  could  ex- 
pect, no  lefs,  when  fuch  a  critic  had  the  dreffing  of  him.  But  the 
blunder  was  a  pkafanfc  one.  The  fenfelefs  editors  had  wrote 
fables,  the  fur  fo  called,  for  fable,  black,  And  the  critic  only- 
changed  this  fur  for  that;  by  a  like  figure,  the  common  people 
fay,  You  rejoice  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  for  the  mufclcs  of  my  heart ; 
an  unlucky  miftake  of  one  lhell-fim  for  another. 

2  fuffer  not  thinking  ont  with  the  bobby-horfe]  Amongft  the  coun- 
try may-games,  there  was  an  hobby -horfe,  which,  when  the  pu- 
ritanical 
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on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ;  whofe  epitaph  is,  For  obt 

for  oh*  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

SCENE  VI. 
Hautboys  play.    The  dumb  Jkezv  enters. 

Enter  a  Duke  and  Dutcbefs**  with  regal  Cornets*  very 
lovingly  the  Dutcbefs  embracing  bim*  and  be  ber. 
She  kneels  *  be  takes  her  up,  and  declines  bis  bead 
upon  her  neck  *  be  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  of 
flowers  •*  fie  feeing  him  afleep*  leaves  him.  Anon 
comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  bis  Crown,  kiffes  it*  and 
pours  poifon  in  the  Duke's  ears*  and  Exit.  The 
Dutcbefs  returns*  finds  the  Duke  dead*  and  makes 
faffonate  action.  The  poifoner^  with  fome  two  or 
three  mutes*  comes  in  again*  feeming  to  lament  with 
her.  'The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poifoner 
wooes  the  Dutcbefs  with  gifts ;  fhe  feems  loth  and 
:r/iw:'.l:?.g  a  while*  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

Opb.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  1  Marry,  this  is  miching  Malbechor  5  it  means 
mifchief. 

Oft. 

ritankal  humour  of  thofe  times  oppoi'ed  and  discredited  thefe 
,  was  brought  by  the  poeti  and  balladinakers  as  an  initance 
of  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  the  fechries  :  from  thei'e  ballads  Han/it 
quotes  a  line  or  two. 

3  Marty,  this  is  miching  Mali  cho  ;  it  ntar.s  nifbief]  The 
Oxford  Editor,  im;-.g;r.:r.g  that  the  fpeaker  had  here  englifhed  his 
own  cant  phrafe  of  miching  malichc,  tells  us  (by  hi.-  gloflary)  that 
it  fignihes,  mi/chief  lying  bid,  and  that  Malicbo  is  the  Sfanijb  Mal- 
keco-i  whereas  it  fignirits  Lying  in  wait  for  the  poifoner.  Which, 
the  fpeaker  tells  us,  was  the  very  purpofe  of  this  reprefentation.  It 
lliould  therefore  be  read  ualhechor  5^c^,  the  poifoner.  So 
Mich  fignirled,  originally,  to  keep  hid  and  out  of  fight ;  and,  as 
fuch  men  generally  did  it  for  the  purpofes  of  lying  in  wait,  it  then 
fignihed  to  robb.   And  in  this  fenfe  Sbekefpear  ufes  the  noun,  a 

tntcbtr, 
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'  Opb.  Belike,  this  mow  imports  the  Argument  of 
the  Flay  ? 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  (hall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  Players 
cannot  keep  counfel  •,  they'll  tell  all. 
*  Opb.  Will  he  tell  us,  what  this  fhow  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  fhow  that  you'll  (hew  him.  Be 
not  you  alhamed  to  (hew,  he'll  not  fliame  to  tell  you 
"what  it  means. 

Opb.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught,  Til  mark 
the  Play. 

Pro!.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Here  ftooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofie  of  a  ring  ? 
Opb.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham*  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  Duke,  and  Dutchefs,  Players. 

Duke.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Pbabus'  Carr  gone 
round 

Neptune's  fait  wafli,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ;  * 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  fheen 
About  the  world  have  <ime  twelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  com  mutual,  in  moft  facred  bands. 

Dutch*  So  many  journeys  may  the  Sun  and  Moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  lick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  ftate, 

mUher,  when  fpeaking  of  Prince  Henry  amongft  a  gang  of  robbers. 
Shall  the  hleffed  Sun  of  Heaven  prove  a  micher.    Shall  the  Son  of 
England  prove  a  thief  ?    And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  in 
his  tranflation  of  Le  Roman  de  la  rofe,  where  he  turns  the  word 
lierre,  (which  is  larront  ■voleur,)  by  michir. 

Vol.  VIII.  O  That 
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That  I  diftruft  you  ;  yet  though  I  diftruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  muft  : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  ev'n  as  they  love. 
And  womens*  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
'Tis  either  none,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  fmalleft  doubts  are  fear  ; 
"Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there*. 
Duke.  Faith,  I  muft  leave  thee,  Love,  and  lhortly 
too : 

My  operant  powers  their  Functions  leave  to  do, 
And  thou  lhak  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  fhalt  thou  • 

Dutch.  Oh,  confound  the  reft ! 
Such  love  muft  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft : 
In  fecond  husband  let  me  be  accurft! 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill  the  firfh 

Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood  !  — 

Dutch.  The  inftances,  that  fecond  marriage  move, 
Are  bafe  refpecls  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  fecond  husband  kiffes  me  in  bed. 

Duke.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
fpeak  ; 

But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break ; 

Purpofe  is  but  the  flave  to  memory, 

Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 

Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  ftickson  the  tree, 

But  fall  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

Moft  neceffary  'tis,  that  we  forget 

To  pay  ourfelves  what  to  ourfelves  is  debt : 

What  to  ourfelves  in  paflion  we  propofe, 

The  pafllon  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  Jole  ; 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 

Their  own  enactors  with  themfelvcs  deftroy. 

Where 
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Where  joy  mod  revels,  grief  doth  moft  lament , 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  flender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  ftrange, 
That  ev'n  our  loves  fhould  with  our  fortunes  chang.. 
For  'tis  a  quefh'on  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  leads  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 
The  Great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  fav'rite  flies  5 
The  poor  advane'd,  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 
For  who  not  needs,  mall  never  lack  a  friend  j 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Direftly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 
But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 
.  Our  wills  and  fates  do  fo  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own« 
Think  ftill,  thou  wilt  no  fecond  husband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  lord  is  dead. 
Dutch.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven 
light ! 

Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 

To  defperation  turn  my  truft  and  hope ! 

4  An  Anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope ! 

Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 

Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deitroy ! 

Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lafting  ftrife  f 

If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife. 

Ham.  If  me  mould  break  it  now— — • 
Duke.  'Tis  deeply  fworn  ;  Sweet,  leave  me  here 
a  while ; 

My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  deep.  [Sleeps. 

Dutch.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain !  [Exit* 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  Play  ? 

4  An  Anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  !  ]  i .V.  May  I  be  as 
clofely  and  ftraicly  confined  as  the  moft  mortified  reclufe* 

O  %  Queen* 
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Queen.  The  lady  protefts  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  Oh,  bur  me'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument,  is  there  no 
cTence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft,  no 
offence  V  th'  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  Play  ? 

Ham.  The  Moufe-Trap  ;  -  Marry,  how  ?  tropi- 
cally. This  Play  is  the  image  of  a  murther  done  in 
Vienna .-,  Gonzago  is  the  Duke's  name,  his  wife's  Bap- 
tifta  ;  you  fhall  fee  anon,  'tis  a  knavifh  piece  of 
Work-,  but  what  o'  that?  your  Majefty,  and  we 
that  have  free  fouls,  it  touches  us  not  *,  let  the  gall'd 
jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus nephew  to  the  Duke. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  coil  you  a  groaning  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better  and  worfe. 

Ham.  So  you  miftake  your  husbands. 
Begin,  murtherer. — Leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 
begin. 

Come,  the  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 
Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing  : 
Confederate  feafon,  and  no  creature  feeing  : 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  mid-night  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecatey%  ban  thrice  blafted,  thirce  infected, 
Thy  natural  magick,  and  dire  property, 
On  wholfom  life  ufurp  immediately. 

\Pours  the  poifon  into  his  ears. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  He  poifons  him  i'  th'  garden  for's  efhte ; 
his  name's  Gcrzago ;  the  ftory  is  extant,  and  writ  in 
choice  Italian.  You  fhall  fee  anon  how  the  murtherer 
gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  King  rifes. 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with  falfe  fire ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  Play. 

King.  Give  me  fome  light.    Away  ! 

AIL  Lights,  lights,  lights  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII. 

Manent  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  ftrucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play  ; 
For  fome  mud  watch,  whilft  fome  muft  deep ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  fbreft  of  Feathers,  (if  the 
reft  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me )  with  two  pro- 
vincial rofes  on  my  rayed  fhoes,  get  me  a  fellowship 
in  5  a  cry  of  Players,  Sir  ? 

Hor.  Half  a  fhare. 

Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 
<6  For  thou  doft  know,  oh  Damon  dear, 

u  This  realm  difrnantled  was 
u  Of  Jove  himfelf,  and  now  reigns  here 

"  6  A  very,  very, — Peacock. 

Hor.  You  might  have  rhirn'd. 

Ham.  Oh,  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  Ghoft's 
word  for  a  thoufand  pounds.    Didft  perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning  ? 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

5  a  cry  of  Players,]  Allufion  to  a  pack  of  hounds. 

6  A  <very>  very  Peacock.]  This  alludes  to  a  fable  of  the  birds 
choofing  a  King,  inftead  of  the  eagle  a  peacock.  Mr.  Popt. 

O  3  Enter 
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Enter  Rolincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Ham.  Oh,  ha !  come,  fome  mufick :  Come,  the 
recorders. 
For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy  •, 
Why,  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 
Come,  fome  mufick. 

Gut  I.  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiflory. 

Guil.  The  King,  Sir — 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftem- 
per'd-  • 

Ham.  With  drink,  Sir  ? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  mould  mew  itfelf  more  rich, 
to  fignify  this  to  his  Doctor  :  for,  for  me  to  put  him 
to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into 
more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fome 
frame,  and  ftart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham .  I  am  tame,  Sir  >  —  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  moft  great  af- 
fliction of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  Courtefy  is  not  of 
the  right  Breed.  If  it  /hall  pleafe  you  to  make  me  a 
wholfom  anfwer,  1  will  do  your  mother's  command- 
ment; if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return  mall  be 
the  end  of  my  bufinefs. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholfom  anfwer :  my  wit's  dif- 
cas'd.  Eut,  Sir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you  (hall 
command  ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother — there- 
fore no  more  but  to  the  matter — my  mother,  you 
fay—  Rof 
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Rof  Then  thus  (he  fays  ;  your  behaviour  hath  ftruck 
her  into  amazement,  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonifh  a  mo- 
ther !  But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mo- 
ther's admiration  ? 

Rof  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  mall  obey,  were  me  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  (till,  by  thefe  pickers  and  ftealers. 

Rof  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  diftem- 
per?  you  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liber- 
ty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  King  himfelf,  for  your  fucceffion  in  Denmark? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  while  the  grafs  grows — the  Proverb 
is  fomething  mufty. 

Enter  one,  with  a  Recorder. 

Oh,  the  Recorders  ;  let  me  fee  one.  To  withdraw 
with  you— —why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  7  Oh  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

7  Oh  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly.] 
i.  e.^  if  my  duty  to  the  King  makes  me  prefs  you  a  little,  my  love 
to^a  makes  me  ftill  more  importunate.  Jf  that  makes  me  hold, 
this  makes  me  even  unmannerly. 

O  4  Ham, 
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Ham.  'Tis  as  eafy  as  lving;  govern  thefe  ventigc. 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  difcourfe  mod  eloquent  mufick. 
Look  you,  thefe  are  the  flops. 

Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  "  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
"  thing  you  make  of  me  you  would  play  upon 
M  me,  you  would  feern  to  know  my  (lops;  you 
"  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  myflery  ;  you 
<c  would  found  me  from  my  loweft  note,  to  the  top 
*6  of  my  compafs ;  and  there  is  much  mufick,  ex- 
"  cellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  cannot  you 
"  make  it  fpeak.  Why,  do  you  think,  that  I  am  ea- 
"  fier  to  be  plaid  on  than  a  pipe  ?  call  me  what 
6<  inftrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you 
u  cannot  play  upon  me.< — : — God  blefs  you,  Sir.'* 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  fpeak  with  you, 
and  prefentJy. 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in 
fliape  of  a  Camel? 

Pol  By  the  mafs,  and  it's  like  a  Camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  Ouzle. 

Pol  It  is  black  like  an  Ouzle. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  Whale? 

Pol  Very  like  a  Whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by — 
they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol  I  will  fay  fo. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid.  Leave  me,  friends: 

[Exeunt. 

44£  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

iC  When  Church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  itfelf  breathes 

out 

"  Contagion 
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cc  Contagion  to  this  world.    Now  could  I  drink  hot- 
blood, 

6C  8  And  do  fuch  bufinefs  as  the  better  day 
M  Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft,  now  to  my  mo- 
ther • 

ce  O  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature   let  not  ever 

<c  The  Soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom; 

"  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural  5 

I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  ufe  none. 

My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites  5 

How  in  my  words  ibever  fhe  be  fhent, 

s  To  give  them  feals  never  my  foul  confent !  [Exit* 

SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  King,  Rofincrantz,  and  Guildenftern. 

King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  ftands  it  fafe  with  us 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you'j 
I  your  Commifllon  will  forthwith  difpatch, 
And  he  to  England  lhall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  eftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 

S  And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on. — ]  The  expreffion  is  almoft  burlefqie. 
The  old  quarto  reads, 

And  do  fuch  hufinefs  as  the  bitter  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on.  

This  is  a  little  corrupt  indeed,  but  much  nearer  Shakefpears  words, 
who  wrote, 

'   BETTER  day, 

which  gives  the  fentiment  great  force  and  dignity.  At  this  very 
$ime,  (fays  he)  hell  breathes  out  contagion  to  the  world,  whereby 
night  becomes  polluted  and  execrable ;  the  horror  therefore  of  this 
feafon  fits  me  for  a  deed,  which  the  pure  and  facred  day  would 
quake  to  look  on.  This  is  faid  with  great  clafficai  propriety. 
According  to  ancient  fuperftition,  night  was  prophane  and  execra- 
ble ;  and  day,  pure  and  holy. 

9  To  give  them  feals  ]  i.  e.  r»'U  them  in  execution. 

Out 
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Out  of  his  Lunacies. 

Guil.  We  will  provide  ourfelves ; 
Moft  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  thofe  many,  many,  Bodies  &fo 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majefty. 

Rof.  The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
1       With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itfelf  from  noyance ;  but  much  more, 
That  fpirit,  on  whofe  weal  depends  and  refts 
The  lives  of  many.   The  ceafe  of  Majefty 
Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.    It's  a  mafly  wheel 
Fixt  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount, 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  lelTer  things 
Are  mortiz'd  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence, 
Attends  the  boifVrous  ruin.    Ne'er  alone 
Did  the  King  figh    but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  fpeedy  voyage  5 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free- footed. 

Both.  We  will  hafte  us.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet ; 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  my  felf 
To  hear  the  procefs,  Til  warrant,  (he'll  tax  him  home. 
And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
'Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience  than  a  mother 
(Since  nature  makes  them  partial,)  mould  oe'r-hear 
The  fpeech,  of  vantage.    Fare  wou  well,  my  lieg- ; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know.  [Exit. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 
c  Oh !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heav'n, 

*  It  hath  the  primal,  eldeft,  curfe  upon't  i 

*  A  brother's  murther.—  Pray  I  cannot, 

«  Though 
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c  1  Though  inclination  be  as  fharp  as  th'  ill ; 
'  My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrong  intent : 
1  And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
1  I  (land  in  paufe  where  I  mall  firft  begin, 

*  And  both  neglect.    What  if  this  curfed  hand 

*  Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood? 

*  Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heav'ns 

*  To  warn  it  white  as  fnow  ?  whereto  ferves  Mercy, 

*  But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  } 

*  And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 

*  To  be  fore-ftalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

c  Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  then  I'll  look  up  5 
'  My  fault  is  paft. — But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 
1  Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  mur- 
ther !  — 

*  That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  pofieft 

*  Of  thofe  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 

6  My  Crown,  mine  own  Ambition,  and  my  Queen. 
4  2  May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  effects? 

*  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

4  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  (hove  by  juftice  5 

*  And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 

*  Buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  fo  above : 

1  Though  inclination  be  asjharp  as  will  ;]  This  is  rank  non- 
fenfe.    We  mould  read, 

cTho>  inclination  be  asjharp  as  T  H*  ill; 
1.  e.  tho*  my  inclination  makes  me  as  reitlefs  and  uneafy  as  my 
crime  does.    The  line  immediately  following  mews  this  to  be  the 
true  reading. 

My ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  Jlrong  intent : 

2  May  one  bi  pardon'd,  and  retain  th"  offence?]  This  is  a 
ftrarsge  queition ;  and  much  the  fame  as  to  ask  whether  his  offence 
could  be  remitted  while  it  was  retain  d.  Shake/pear  here  repeated 
a  word  with  propriety  and  elegance  which  he  employed  two  lines 
above, 

May  one  be  pardon'd  and  retain  th''  effects? 
t.  e.  of  his  murder,  and  this  was  a  reafonable  queftion.  He  ufes 
the  word  offence,  properly,  in  the  next  line  but  one,  and  from  thence, 
J  fuppofe,  came  the  blunder. 

There, 
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*  There,  is  no  fliuffling;  there,  the  action  lies 

«  In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourfelves  compell'd, 
'  Ev*n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

*  To  give  in  evidence.    What  then?  what  reds  ? 
Try,  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not  ? 

3  Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  but  repent  ? 
Oh  wretched  (late!  oh  bofom,  black  as  death  ! 
Oh  limed  foul,  that,  draggling  to  be  free, 

3  Yet  what  can  it,  nvhen  one  cannot  repent!]  This  nonfenft 
even  exceeds  the  laft.    Shake/pear  wrote, 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  BUT  repent  ? 
i  e.  what  can  repentance  do  without  reftitution  ?  a  natural  and 
leafonable  thought ;  and  which  the  tranfcribers  might  have  feen 
was  the  refult  of  his  preceding  reflexions. 

 Forgi-ve  me  my  foul  murther  f 

That  cannot  be,  fence  1  am  feill  pojfeji 

Of  thofe  ejfefts,  for  which  I  did  the  murther , 

My  Crown,  my  own  Ambition,  and  my  Queen. 

May  cne  be  pardon  d  and  retain  tb\  ejfeBs  ? 
Befides,  the  poet  could  never  have  made  his  fpeaker  fay,  he  could' 
not  repent,  when  this  whole  fpeech  is  one  thorough  aft  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  contrition.    And  what  was  wanting  was  the  matter  of 
reftitution  :  this,  the  fpeaker  could  not  refolve  upon;  which  makes 
him  break  out, 

Oh  limed  foul,  that  ftruggling  to  get  free 

Art  more  engaged  !     

For  it  is  natural,  while  the  reftitution  of  what  one  highly  values  is 
projected,  that  the  fondnefs  for  it  fhould  ftrike  the  imagination  with 
double  force.  Becaufe  the  man,  in  that  fituation,  figures  to  him- 
felf  his  condition  when  deprived  of  thofe  advantages,  which  hav- 
ing an  unpleafing  view,  he  holds  what  he  is  poflefTed  of  more 
clofely  than  ever.  Hence,  the  laft  quoted  exclamation  receives  all 
its  force  and  beauty,  which  on  any  other  interpretation  is  mean 
and  fenfelefs.  But  the  Oxford  Editor,  without  troubling  himielf 
with  any  thing  of  this,  reads, 

Try  what  repentance  can.    What  can  it  not? 

Yet  what  can  aught,  when  one  cannot  repent. 
Which  comes  to  the  fame  nonfenfe  of  the  common  reading,  only  a 
little  more  round  about.  For  when  I  am  bid  to  try  one  thing,  and 
I  am  told  that  nothing  will  do  ;  is  not  that  one  thing  included  in 
the  negative  ?  But,  if  fo,  it  comes  at  laft  to  this,  that,  even  repen- 
tance will  not  do  when  one  cannot  repent. 
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Art  more  engaged  !  help,  angels !  make  afTay  ! 
Bow,  ftubborn  knees  ;  and,  heart,  with  firings  of 
fteel, 

Be  foft  as  fmews  of  the  new-born  babe  ! 

All  may  be  well.  [The  King  retires  and  kneels. 

SCENE  IX. 

E?iter  Hamlet 

Ham.  44  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying, 

M  And  now  Til  do't — and  fo  he  goes  to  heav'n.  - 

44  And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?  that  would  be  fcann'd ; 
"  A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that 
"  4  I,  his  fal'n  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend 

46  To  heav'n  O,  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not 

revenge. 

44  He  took  my  father  grofly,  full  of  bread, 
64  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  Mufti  as  May  \ 
44  *  And  how  his  audit  Hands,  who  knows,  favc 
heaven  ? 

u  But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 
44  *Tis  heavy  with  him.    Am  I  then  reveng'd, 
44  To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul, 
44  When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paffage  ? 
44  Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent ; 
44  When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

4  J,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  'villain  fend]  The  folio  reads 
foule  fon.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  true  reading.  Which  is,  fat '* 
fon,  i.e.  dilinherited.  This  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury; 
that  he  had  not  only  murder'd  the  father,  but  ruin'd  the  fon. 

5  And  bow  bis  audit  flands,  who  knows,  fa<ve  heaven? 
But  in  our  circumftance,  and  courfe  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him. — ]  From  thefe  lines,  and  fome others, 
it  appears  that  Shakefpear  had  drawn  the  firft  Iketch  of  this  play 
without  his  Ghoft  ;  and,  when  he  had  added  that  machinery,  he 
forgot  to  ftrike  out  thefe  lines :  For  the  Gholl  had  told  him,  very 
jcircumftantially,  how  his  audit  flood ;  and  he  was  now  fatisfied 
with  the  reality  of  the  vifion, 

«  Or 
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"  Or  in  th*  inceftuous  pleafure  of  his  bed  ; 

"  At  gaming,  fwearing,  or  about  fome  a£fc 

"  That  has  no  relilh  of  falvation  in't 

"  Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heav'n  * 

"  And  that  his  foul  may,  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

"  As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  flays ; 

This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  fickly  days.  [Exit. 

The  King  rifes,  and  comes  forward. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  % 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  [Exit. 

SCENE  X. 

Changes  to  the  Queen's  Apartment. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol  TTE  will  come  ftraightj  look,  you  lay  home 

JLjL  to  him ; 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with  •, 

And  that  your  Grace  hath  fcreen'd,  and  flood  be* 

tween 

Much  heat  and  him.  (a)  I'll  'fconce  mc  e'en  here  $ 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [within.']  Mother,  Mother,  Mother.' 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you,  fear  me  not. 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himfelf  behind  the  Arras* 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ha?n.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlety  thou  haft  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 

[(a)  TH  Yconce  me  even  here.    Oxford  Editor.  Vulg. 

file  nee  me  e'en  bere\ 

S&een. 
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Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle 
tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen,  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo ; 
You  are  the  Queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife, 
But,  'would  you  were  not  fo  !  —  You  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can 
fpeak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down  ;  you  fliall 
not  budge : 
You  go  not,  'till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
Where  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do?  thou  wile  not  mm* 
ther  me? 
Help,  ho. 

Pol.  What  ho,  help.  {Behind  the  Arras. 

Ham.  How  now,  a  rat  ?  dead  for  a  ducate,  dead. 

[Hamlet  kills  Polonius. 

Pol.  Oh,  I  am  flain. 

Queen.  Oh  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not:  is  it  the  King? 

Queen.  Oh,  what  a  ram  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed  ;  almoft  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  King,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  King? 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. 
Thou  wretched,  ram,  intruding  fool,  farewel, 

[To  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  Betters  j  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fome  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands ;  peace,  fit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  fo  I  fhall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  ftuff : 

If 
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IF  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

£>ueen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'ft  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  ad, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufli  of  modefty ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite  j  6  takes  off  the  rofe 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  fets  a  blifter  there  j  makes  marriage-vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers*  oaths.    Oh,  fuch  a  deed, 
As  7  from  the  body  of  Contraction  plucks 
The  very  foul,  and  fweet  Religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words.    *  HeavVs  face  doth  glow 
O'er  this  lolidity  and  compound  mafs 

6  .takes  off  the  rofe]  Alluding  to  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
rofes  on  the  fide  of  the  face.  See  a  note  on  a  paffage  in  King 
John, 

7   -from  the  body  of  Contraction—]  Contraction,  for 

marriage-con  trad. 

g  ■   Heavn's  face  doth  glonv  ; 

Tea  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 
With  triflful  vifage,  as  againft  the  doom 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  acl  ]  If  any  fenfe  can  be  found  here,  it 
is  this.  The  Sun  glows  [and  does  it  not  always]  and  the  very  folid 
mafs  of  earth  has  a  triitful  vifage,  and  is  thought- fick     All  this 
is  fad  fluff.    The  old  quarto  reads  much  nearer  to  the  poet's  fenfe, 

Heavens  face  does  glc-uj  ;  — 

O'  e  R  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs 
With  heated  <vifage%  as  againfl  the  doom 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  aS. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 
Hea<vns  face  doth  glow 
O'er  this  folidity  and  ccmpcund  mafs 
With  triflful  vifage ;  and,  asf  Againft  the  doom. 
Is  thought-fick  at  the  ad. 
This  makes  a  fine  fenfe,  and  to  this  effect,  The  fun  looks  upon 
our  globe,  the  fcene  of  this  murder,  with  an  angry  and  mournful 
countenence,  half  hid  in  edjpfe3  as  at  the  day  of  doom. 


With 
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With  triftful  vifage-,  and,  as  'gainft  the  doom, 
Is  thought- fick  at  the  act. 

9  Queen.  Ay  me !  what  act  ? 

Ham.  That  roars  fo  loud,  it  thunders  to  the  In- 
dies.—— 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers : 
4<  See,  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow; 
<c  Hyperion's  curies  •,  1  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf ; 
"  An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command  ; 
"  A  ftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
P*  New-lighted  on  a>-Jieaven-ki fling  hill ; 
u  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
"  Where  every  God  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal, 
"  To  give  the  world  aflurance  of  a  man. 
<e  This  was  your  husband,* — Look  you  now,  what 
follows  ; 

p  Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
g  Blading  his  wholefome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moore  ?  ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  Love  ;  for,  at  your  age, 

9  Queen.  Ay  me!  what  ac7, 

'That  roars  fo  loud>  and  thunders  in  the  index  f 
This  is  a  llrange  anfwer.  But  the  old  quarto  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
poet's  fenfe  by  dividing  the  lines  thus ; 
Queen.  Ah  me>  what  aft? 

Ham.   That  roars  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  Index. 
Here  we  find  the  Queen's  anfwer  very  natural.    He  had  faid  the 
Sun  was  thought- fick  at  the  aft.    She  fays, 

Ah  me  I  what  acl  ? 
He  replies,  (as  we  fhould  read  it) 

That  roars  fo  loud,  I T  thunders  T  O  the  INDIES. 
He  had  before  faid  Heav'n  was  (hocked  at  it ;  he  now  tells  her, 
it  refounded  all  the  world  over.    This  gives  us  a  very  good  fenfe 
where  all  fenfe  was  wanting. 

I   Affront  of  Jove  himfelf \\  Alluding  So  th#  defcriptioa 

of  Phidias'i  Jupiter  from  Homtr. 
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The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble,  . 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  and  what  judgment 
Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?  *  Senfe,  fure,  you 
have, 

Elfe  could  you  not  have  notion  :  but,  fure,  that  fenfe 

Is  apoplex'd :  for  madnefs  would  not  err  j 

Nor  fenfe  to  ecftafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrall'd, 

But  it  referv'd  fome  quantity  of  choice 

Toferve  in  fuch  a  difT'rence. — What  devil  was't, 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman  blind  ? 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  fight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  fmelling  fanszll, 

Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 

Could  not  fo  mope. — - 

O  fhame  !  where  is  thy  blufli  ?  1  rebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones  ; 

To 

2   Senfe,  fure,  you  ha<ve, 

Elfe  could  you  not  haue  motion  :  ]  But  from  what 

philofophy  our  editors  learnt  this,  I  cannot  tell.  Since  motion  de- 
pends fo  little  upon  fenfe,  that  the  greateft  part  of  motion  in  the 
univerfe,  is  amongft  bodies  devoid  of  fenfe.    We  mould  read, 

Elfe  could  you  not  have  notion,  i.e.  intellect,  reafon,  &c. 
This  alludes  to  the  famous  peripatetic  principle  of  Nil  Jit  in  i  n- 
tbllectu,  quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu.  And  how  fond  our  au- 
thor was  of  applying,  and  alluding  to,  the  principles  of  this  philo- 
fophy, we  have  given  feveral  inftances.  The  principle  in  particu- 
lar lias  been  fmce  taken  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  nobleil; 
works  that  thefe  latter  ages  have  produced.  It  is  true  the  Ro- 
mans ufed  motio  for  notio,  bccauie  in  thinking  the  Platonifts  fup- 
poled  the  mind  moved  and  agitated.  Hence  to  vq£v,  cogitare,  iff 
*  -  cogitatio,  i.  e.  coagitare,  coagiiatio.  But  in  Englfb  this  will 
not  do. 

3  —  rebellious  hell. 

If  thou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron  s  bones  &c]  Alluding  to 

what  "he  had  told  her  before  that  her  enormous  conduct  mewed 

a  kind  of  poiTemon, 

 What  Devil  wait, 

That  thus  hath  &c  

And  again  afterwards, 

For  ufe  can  almofl  change  the  fiamp  of  Nature, 

And  mafier  erfn  the  De-vii \  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency—  Bui 
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To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire.    Proclaim  no  fhame, 
When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge  > 
Since  froft  itfelf  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  Reafon  panders  Will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet^  fpeak  no  more. 
Thou  turn'ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul, 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  fputs, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tindh 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceftuous  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  fty  ; — 

Queen.  Oh,  fpeak  no  more; 
Thefe  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears. 
No  more,  fvveet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murtherer,  and  a  villain  !  — 
A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord.    A  Vice  of  Kings ;  — « 
A  cutpurfe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Rule, 
4  That  from  a  fhelf  the  precious  Diadem  dole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghcjt. 

Ham.  A  King  of  fhreds  and  patches — 

Save  me !  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 

[Starting  up* 

But  the  Oxford  Editor,  not  apprehending  the  meaning,  alters  it  to 

  rebellious  heat 

If  thou  canji  &c. 

And  fo  makes  nonfenfe  of  it.  For  mud  not  rebellious  luft  mutiny 
where-ever  it  is  quartered  ?  That  it  mould  get  there  might  feem 
ftrange,  but  that  it  mould  do  its  kind  when  it  was  there  feems 
So  be  natural  enough. 

4  That  from  a  fhelf  &c]  This  i;  faid  nat  unmeaningly,  but 
to  (hew,  that  the  ufurper  came  not  to  the  crown  by  ar.y  glori- 
ous villany  that  carried  danger  with  it,  but  by  the  low  cowardly 
theft  of  a  common  pilferer. 

P  2  "  You 
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<c  You  heav'nly  guards!  —  What  would  your  gra- 
cious figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad— — 

Ham.  "  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide, 
"  Thatlaps'd  in  time  and  paffion,  lets  go  by 
"  Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
"  O  fay !  M 

Gboft.  Do  not  forget:  this  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofe. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  ; 
O  Hep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul  : 
Conceit  in  weaken:  bodies  ftrongeft  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfe? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep, 
And,  as  the  lleeping  foldiers  in  th"  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hairs,  5  like  life  in  excrements, 
Scart  up,  and  Hand  on  end.    O  gentle  fon, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diftemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  "  On  him!  on  him!  —  look  you,  how 
pale  he  glares  ! 
c<  Fl is  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
"  Would  make  them  capable.   Do  not  look  on  me, 
"  Left  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
"  My  ftemeffe&s     then  what  I  have  to  do, 
Will  want  true  colour;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood: 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there? 

{Pointing  to  the  Qhoft. 

5   like  lift  tn  excrements.]  The  hairs  are  excrementitious, 

that  is,  wkiiout  life  or  fenlation;  yet  thofe  very  hairs,  as  if  they 
had  life,  ftart  up,  &c.  Mr.  Pope. 

Queen. 
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Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 
Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear? 
Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourfelves. 
Hani.  Why,  look  you  there!  look,  how  it  (teals 
away! 

My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ! 

Look  where  he  goes  ev'n  now,  out  at  the  portal. 

[Exit  GboJI. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodilefs  creation  Ecfta  fy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  What  Ecftafy? 
"  My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  temp'rately  keep  time, 
p  And  makes  as  healthful  mufick.  'Tis  not  madnefs 
p  That  I  have  utter'd  j  bring  me  to  the  teft, 
46  And  I  the  matter  will  re- word  ;  which  madnefs 
"  Would  gambol  from.    Mother,  for  Jove  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  foul, 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs  fpeaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  \ 
Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unfeen.    Confefs  yourfelf  to  heav'n  ; 
Repent  what's  paft,  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker.    Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  ; 
For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times, 
Virtue  itfelf  of  vice  mud  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  courb,  and  wooe,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Queen  Oh  Hamlet!  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night  •,  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed : 
A  flume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monfter  cuftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 
Of  (a)  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this; 

[(«)— habits  evil.    Dr.  Thirlby  Vulg.  habit's  ZW7.] 
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That  to  the  ufe  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to  night ; 

And  That  mail  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefs 

To  the  next  abftinence    the  next,  more  eafy  5 

For  ufe  can  a! moll  change  the  ftamp  of  Nature, 

And  mafter  ev'n.the  Devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night! 

And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  blefl, 

I'll  Bkffing  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

{Pointing  to  Polonius, 
1  do  repent :  but  heav'n  hath  pleas'd  it  fo, 
To  punifh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  mud  be  their  fcourge  and  minifter. 
I  will  bellow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him  ;  fo,  again,  good  night! 
I  mud  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  ; 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. 
Queen.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Ham,  Not  this  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do. 
6  Let  the  bloat  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you  hismoufej 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kifles, 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  1  efientially  am  not  in  madnefs, 
But  mad  in  craft.    'Twere  good  you  let  him  know. 
For  who  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  fober,  wife, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe, 
Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  fo? 
No,  in  defpight  of  fenfe  and  fecrecy, 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  houfe's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and  like  the  famous  ape, 

6  Let  the  fond  King  ]  The  old  quarto  reads, 

Let  the  bloat  King   i.  e.  bloated, 

Which  is  better,  as  more  exprdlive  of  the  fpeaker's  contempt. 

To 
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To  try  conclufions,  in  the  basket  creep; 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  Life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  laid  to  me. 

Ham.  I  muft  to  England,  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot;  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Ham.  7  There's  letters  feal'd,  and  my  two  fchool- 
fellows, 

(Whom  I  will  truft,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd  ; ) 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  muft  fweep  my  way, 
Ad  marmal  me  to  knavery  :  let  it  work.  ■ 
"  For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
"  Hoift  with  his  own  petar :  and 't  lhall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O,  'tis  moft  fweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet ! 

This  man  fhall  fet  me  packing  ;  * 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room ; 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  Counfeilor 
Is  now  moft  ft  ill,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolifti  prating  knave. 
Come,  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exit  Hamlet,  tugging  in  Polonius. 


7  There's  letters  feaVdt  Sec.  ]  The  ten  following  verfes  are  ad- 
ded out  of  the  old  edition.  Mr.  Pope. 
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ACT    IV.    SCENE  L 

A  Royal  APARTMENT. 

Enter  King  and  Queen,  with  Rofincrante,  and 
Guildenftern. 

King. 

THERE'S  matter  in  thefe  fighs  $  thefe  profound 
heaves 

You  mud  tranflate  ;  'tis  fit,  we  underftand  them. 
.Where  is  your  fon  ? 

Queen.  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. 

[To  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftem,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  feen  to  night  ? 
King.  What,  Gertrude?  How  does  Hamlet? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  fcas,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend 

Which  is  the  mightier  ;  in  his  lawlefs  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out5  and  cries,  a  rat! 
And,  in  this  brainifh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 
It  had  been  To  with  us,  had  we  been  there  : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all, 
To  you  yourfelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  fhali  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whole  providence 
Should  have  kept  fhort,  reftrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.    But  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  mofl  fit  s 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 
To  keep  i:  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen, 
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Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fomc  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 
Shews  itfelf  pure.    He  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King,  O  Gertrude,  come  away  : 
The  fun  no  fooner  fhall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  lhip  him  hence ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  mud,  with  all  our  Majefty  and  Skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excufe.    Ho  !  Guildenfiern  ! 

Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  (lain, 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  drag'd  him. 
Go  feek  him  out,  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chappel.    Pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

[Ex.  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends, 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done.   [  1  For,  haply,  SlanderJ 
(Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Tranfports  its  poyfon'd  fhot ; )  may  mifs  our  Name, 

And  hit  the  woundlefs  air..  O,  come  away  ; 

My  foul  is  full  of  difcord  and  difmay.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  flowed.  ■ 

Gentlemen  within.  Hamlet  I  lord  Hamlet  I 
Ham.  What  noife  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

I  —  For,  haply,  Slander]  Conjectural  words  of  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Enter  Rofmcrantz,  and  Guildenftern. 

Rof  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  duft,  whereto  'tis  kin. 
Rof.  Tell  us  where  *tfe,  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chappel. 
Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 
Rof.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Befides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge,  what  re- 
plication mould  be  made  by  the  fon  of  a  King  ? 

Rof  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  that  fokes  up  the  King's  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities ;  but  fuch  officers 
do  the  King  beft  fervice  in  the  end ;  he  keeps  them, 
like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  ;  flrft  mouth'd, 
to  be  laft  fwallow'd :  when  he  needs  what  you  have 
glean'd,  it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you 
fliall  be  dry  again. 

Rof  I  underfland  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  a  knavi/h  fpeech  fleeps  in 
a  foolilh  ear. 

Rof  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is 
not  with  the  body.    The  King  is  a  thing 

Guild.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him  ;  2  hide  fox, 
and  all  after.  \JLxeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  King. 

King.  I've  fent  to  feek  him,  and  to  find  the  body  ; 
How  dang'rous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loofe ! 

2  hide  fox,  and  all  after.']  A  diverfion  amongft  children. 

Yet 
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Yet  muft  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him  ; 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diftracted  multitude, 
Who  Jike  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes: 
And  where  'tis  fo,  th'  offender's  fcourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  fmooth, 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  muft  feem 
Deliberate  paufe:  difeafes,  defp'rate  grown, 
B/  defperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. 

Enter  Rofincrantz. 
Hew  now  ?  what  hath  befall'n  ? 

Rof.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Rg/.  Without,  my  lord,  guarded  to  know  your 

pleafure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Rof.  Ho,  Gitiidenftem  /  bring  in  my  lord, 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  Guildenftern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet ,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Hj.v,:.  At  fupper. 

King.  At  fupper  ?  where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  ;  a 
certain  convocation  of  politique  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  Emperor  for  diet. 
W7e  fat  all  creatures  elfe  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our 
felves  for  maggots.  Your  fat  King  and  your  lean 
beggar  is  but  variable  fervice,  two  dimes  but  to  one 
table ;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  3  A  man  may  fiiTi  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  King,  cat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm. 

King.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

3  A  r?-.an  may  ffi  with  the  worm  &c]  Added  from  the  old 
edition,  Mr.  Pope. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  lhew  you  how  a  King  may 
go  a  progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 
King.  Where  is  Pohnitti  ? 

Ham.  In  heav'n,  fend  thither  to  fee.  If  your  mrf- 
fenger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  P  th'  other  place 
your  felf.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within 
this  month,  you  mail  nofe  him  as  you  go  up  the  Hairs 
into  the  lobbey. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there. 

Ham.  He  will  ftay  'till  ye  come. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  efpeciai  fafety, 
(Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  That  which  thou  hail  done}  mud  fend  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quicknefs   therefore  prepare  thy  felf; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  aflfociates  tend,  arid  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King,  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'ft  our  purpofes. 

Ham.  I  fee  a  Cherub,  that  fees  them  \  but  come, 
for  England !  farewel,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother:  father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife  j  man  and  wife  is  onefiefh,  and,  fo,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot  *,  tempt  him  with  ipeed 
aboard ; 

Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to  night. 

Away,  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 

That  die  leans  on  th'  affair  ;  -pray  you  make  hafte. 

[Exeunt  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 
And,  England!  if  my  love  thou  hold'ft  at  aught, 
As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfe, 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Damjb  iword,  and  thy  free  awe 

Pays 
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Pays  homage  to  us ;  thou  may'ft  not  coldly  fet 

Ourv  fovereign  procefs,  which  imports  at  full, 

By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect, 

The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet,    Do  it,  England: 

For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages, 

And  thou  muft  cure  me ;  'till  I  know  'tis  done, 

How-e'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.  [Exit; 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Camp  on  the  Frontiers  of  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinbras  with  an  Army. 
For.f^  O,  Captain,  from  me,  greet  the  Danijb 

^1  King; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licenfe,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  March 
Over  his  Realm.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  Majefty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  (hall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Capt.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  foftly  on.  [Exit  Fortinbras,  with  the  Army, 

j  Enter  Hamlet,  Rofincrantz,  Guildenftern,  fcfc. 

Ham.  Good  Sir,  whofe  Powers  are  thefe  ? 

Capt.  They  are  of  Norway,  Sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  Sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Capt.  Againft  fome  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  Sir? 

Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir, 
Or  for  fome  frontier. 

Capt.  Truly  to  fpeak  it,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

To  pay  five  ducats  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 

Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
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A  ranker  rate,  fhould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polacke  never  will  defend  it. 
Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 
Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand 
ducats, 

Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  draw  ; 
This  is  th*  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  fhews  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies.    I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir. 

Capt.  God  b'  w'  ye,  Sir. 

Rof.  Will't  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Til  be  with  you  ftrait,  go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

a  How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me, 
*'  And  fpur  my  dull-revenge?  what  is  a  man, 
"  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
ci  Be  but  to  deep  and  feed  ?  a  bead,  no  more. 
"  Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  4  large  difcourfe, 
<4  Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
"  That  capability  and  god- like  reafon 
**  To  ruft  in  us  unus'd.    Now  whether  it  be 
"  Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple 
M  Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  th'  event, 
"  (A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 
wifdom, 

"  And  ever  three  parts  coward:)  "  I  do  not  know 
6C  Why  yet  I  live  to  fay  this  thing's  to  do ; 
"  Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  ftrcngth,  and 
means 

"  To  do't.    Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  me  ; 
"  Witnefs  this  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge, 
"  Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  Prince, 
"  WThofe  (pint,  with  divine  ambition  pu ft, 


4  — large  difcourfe]  /.  e.  the  comprehend ve  faculty  of  colie&mg' 
<sne  thing  from  another  by  abftraftions. 

"  Makes 
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Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event; 
"  Expofmg  what  is  mortal  and  unfure 
"  To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Ev'n  for  an  egg-fliell.  'Tis  not  to  be  great, 
Never  to  ftir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  draw, 
When  Honour's  at  the  flake.    How  (land  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftain'd, 
(Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood) 
And  let  all  deep  ?  while,  to  my  fhame,  I  fee 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men ; 
That  for  a  fantafte  and  trick  of  fame 
Go  to  their  Graves  like  beds    fight  for  a  Plot, 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  (lain  ?  O,  then,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth. 

{Exit. 

S     C      E     N     E  V. 

Changes  to  a  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman* 

Queen.  T  Will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

X     Gent.  She  is  importunate, 
Indeed,  diftract ;  her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 
Queen.  W  hat  would  fhe  have  ? 
Gent.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father-,  fays,  fhe 
hears, 

There's  tricks  i'  th'  world ;  and  hems  and  beats  her 
heart ; 

Spurns  envioufly  at  draws  \  fpeaks  things  in  doubt, 

That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection  •,  they  aim  at  it, 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 

Which 
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Which  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield 
them, 

Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought ; 
5  Tho'  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hor.  'Twere  good  me  were  fpoken  with,  for  fhc 
may  ftrow 

Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Let  her  come  in.  

Queen.  To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  Toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  Amifs  j 
So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufy  is  guilt, 
It  fpills  itfelf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Enter  Ophelia,  diftracled. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majefty  of  Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia? 

Oph.  How  Jhould  I  your  true  Love  know  from 
another  one  f 
f  By  his  cockle  hat  and  ftaffy  and  his  fandal  Jhoon. 

[Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  fweet  lady  ;  what  imports  this  Song  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He's  dead  and  gone,  lady,  he's  dead  and  gone ; 

At  his  head  a  grafs-green  turf,  at  bis  heels  a  ft  one, 

5  Tho*  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily.]  i.  e.  tho*  her  meaning 
cannot  be  certainly  collected,  yet  there  is  enough  to  put  a  mif- 
chievous  interpretation  to  it. 

6  By  his  cockle  hat  and  faff,  and  bis  fandal  fhr,on^\  This  is  the 
defcription  of  a  pilgrim.  While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  fa- 
lhion,  love  intrigues  were  carried  on  under  that  mask.  Hence  the 
old  ballads  and  novels  made  pilgrimages  the  fubje&s  of  their  plots. 
The  cockle- fhell  hat  was  one  of  the  eflentiai  badges  of  this  vocacion  ; 
for  the  chief  places  of  devotion  being  beyond  fea,  or  on  the 
coafts,  the  pilgrims  were  accuftomed  to  put  cockle- fheils  upon  their 
hats  to  denote  the  intention  or  performance  of  their  devotion. 


Enter 
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Enter  King. 

'  Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia  ■ 
Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  the  Jkrowd  as  the  mountain  [now. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go 
With  true  love  Jhowers. 

King.  How  do  ye,  pre*ty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  yield  you!  They  fay,  1  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at  your 
table! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  fay  you  this  : 

To  morrow  is  St.  Valentine'*  day,  all  in  the  morn  betime9 
And  la  maid  at  pur  window,  to  be  your  Valentine. 
Then  up  he  rofe,  and  don'd  his  cloatbs,  8  and  do'pt  the 

chamber  door ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid  never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  Til  make  an  end  on*£e 

By  Gis,  and  by  S.  Charity i 

Alack,  and  fie  for  Jhamel 
Toung  men  will  doH,  if  they  come  to't, 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 

7  the  onul  was  a  baker  s  daughter.]  This  was  a  metamorpholis 
•f  the  common  people,  arifing  from  the  mealy  appearance  of  the 
owl's  feathers,  and  her  guarding  the  bread  from  mice. 

8  and  dupt  the  chamber  door ;]  We  mould  read  bo'pt,  i.e.  dt 
§f  en ;  as  don  d,  immediately  before,  is  do  on. 

Vol.  VIII,  <t  ty** 
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Quoth  Jhe,  befcreyou  tumbled  me, 

Tou  promised  me  to  wed : 
So  would  I  ha'  done ,  by  yonder  fun, 

And  thou  hadjl  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  has  fhe  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  muft  be  patient ; 
but  I  cannot  chufe  but  weep,  to  think,  they  mould  lay 
him  i'th'  cold  ground  *,  my  brother  mall  know  of  it,  and 
fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counfel.  Come,  my  coach  5 
goodnight,  ladies;  good  night,  fweet  ladies;  good 
night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  clofe,  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you ;  [Exit  Horatio. 

This  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief  $  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death.    O  Gertrude,  Gertrude! 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fingle  fpies, 
But  in  battalions.    Firft,  her  father  flain  ; 
Next  your  Son  gone,  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  own  juft  Remove ;  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts  and  whifpers, 
For  good  Polonius*  death ;  (We've  done  but  greenly, 
In  private  to  interr  him  ;)  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  herfelf,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
(Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beads :) 
Lad,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  theie, 
Her  brother  is  in  lecret  come  from  France: 
Feeds  on  this  wonder,  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necefiity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  flick  our  perfons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
f  Like  to  a  murthering  piece,  in  many  places 

9  Like  to  a  murthering  piece  ]  Such  a  piece  as  aiTafiins  ufe,  with 
many  barrels.  It  is  ceceSary  to  apprehend  this,  to  ke  the  jultnefc 
of  the  fimilitude. 

Gives 
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Gives  me  fuperfluous  death!  \_A noife  within. 

Queen.  Alack !  what  Noife  is  this  ? 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  let  them  guard  the 
door. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Mef.  Save  yourfelf,  my  lord. 
The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  lid, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 
Than  young  Laertes^  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers ;  the  rabble  call  him  lord  5 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known, 
1  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  ward  5 
The  cry,  "  Chufe  we  Laertes  for  our  King." 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  Clouds  % 
"  Laertes  mall  be  King,  Laertes  King !  " 

Queen.  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry ! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danijh  dogs. 

[Noife  wit kin< 

Enter  Laertes,  with  a  Party  at  the  Boor. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke, 

1  The  ratifiers  and  prep  of  £<z/iry  word ;]  The  whole  tenour  of 
the  context  is  fufiicien:  to  ihew  that  this  is  a  miftaken  reading. 
What  can  antiquity  and  cuftom,  being  the  props  of  -chords,  have 
to  do  with  the  bufinefs  in  hand  ?  Or  what  idea  is  convey'd  by  it  ? 
Certainly  the  poet  wrote ; 

'The  ratifiers  and  props  of  evry  ward ; 
The  meftenger  is  complaining  that  the  riotous  head  had  overborne 
the  King's  officers,  and  then  fubjoins,  that  antiquity  and  cuftom 
were  forgot,  which  were  the  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  ward,  i.  e. 
©f  every  one  of  thofe  fecurities  that  nature  and  law  place  about  the 
perfon  of  a  King.    All  this  is  rational  and  confequential. 

Q^2  Laer. 
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Laer.  Where  is  this  King?  Sirs!  ftand  you  all 

without. 
All.  No,  let's  come  in. 
Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 
AIL  We  will,  we  will.  [Exeunt, 
Laer.  I  thank  you,  keep  the  door. 

0  thou  vile  King,  give  me  my  father. 
Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm,  proclaims! 
me  baftard ; 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chafte  and  unfmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes* 
That  thy  Rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  perfon : 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  its  will.   Tell  me,  Laertes* 
Why  are  you  thus  incens'd  ?  Let  him  go,  Gertrude, 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  Til  not  be  juggled 
with  : 

To  heli,  allegiance!  vows,  to  the  blackeft  devil  ! 
Confcience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit ! 

1  dare  damnation ;  to  this  point  I  ftand, 
That  both  the  worlds  1  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come,  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Moft  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  fhall  ftay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world  ; 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  fo  well, 
They  mail  go  far  with  little. 

King. 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
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King.  Good  Laertes^ 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
(That  fweep-ftake)  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
!  Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 
King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 
Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
arms, 

And  like  the  kind  life-rendring  pelican, 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  moft  fenfible  in  grief  for  it, 
It  lhall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.    [Anoife  within.  "  Let  her 
come  in.] 

Laer.  How  now,  what  noife  is  that  ? 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Ophelia,  J ?ani lafi He 'ally  drefi'd  with  Jlraws  and 
flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  feven  times  fait, 
:  "Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! 
By  heav'n,  thy  madnefs  (hall  be  paid  with  weight, 
'Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.    O  rofe  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  fifter,  fweet  Ophelia  ! 
O  heav'ns,  is't  poffible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
*  Nature  is  fal'n  in  iove    and  where  'tis  fal'n, 

It 

2  Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and  cohere  Uis  FINE, 
//  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 

After  the  thing  it  loves]  This  is  unqueftionably  corrupt,  I 
fuppofe  Shakefpear  wrote, 

Nature  is  fal'n  in  love,  and  where  "'tis  fal'n. 

Q  3  The 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 

It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph,  'They  bore  him  barc-fafd  on  the  bier, 

And  on  his  Grave  remains  many  a  tear  \ 
Fare  you  welly  my  dove  I 

Laer.  Had'ft  thou  thy  wits,  and  didft  perfwade 
Revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  muft  fing,  down  a-down,  and  you  call 
him  a-down-a.  s  O  how  the  weal  becomes  it !  it  is 
the  falfe  fteward  that  ftole  his  mailer's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; 
pray,  love,  remember ;  and  there's  pancies,  that's  for 
thoughts. 

The  caufe  of  Ophelia's  madnefs  was  grief,  oceafioned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  natural  affection  for  her  murder'd  father;  her  brother, 
therefore,  with  great  force  of  expreffion,  fays, 

Nature  is  faVn  in  love,  

To  diftinguilh  the  pafiion  of  natural  affeftion  from  the  pafiion  of 
love  between  the  two  fexes,  i.  e.  Nature,  or  natural  ajfeclion  is faVn 
in  love.  And  as  a  perfen  in  love  is  accuftcmed  to  fend  the  moil 
precious  of  his  jewels  to  the  perfon  beloved  (for  the  love-tokens 
which  young  wenches  in  love  fend  to  their  fweethearts,  is  here  al- 
luded to)  fo  when  Nature  (fays  Laertes)  falls  in  love,  ftie  likewife 
fends  her  love- token  to  the  object  beloved.  But  her  moll  precious  jewel 
is  Rea/on;  me  therefore  fendj  that :  And  this  he  gives  as  the  caufe  of 
Ophelia's  madnels,  which  he  is  here  endeavouring  to  account  for. 
This  quaint  fentiment  of  Nature'' *t  falling  in  love,  is  exaclly  in  Shake- 
/pears  manner,  and  is  a  thought  he  appears  fond  of.  So  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Jjfiifticn  is  repreiented  as  in  love  ; 

Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 
Nay  Death,  a  very  unlikely  fubjeft  one  would  think,  is  put  into 
a  love  fit ; 

   /  will  believe 

*rhat  unfuhjlantial  death  is  amorous,  Sec. 
$  O  bovj  the  wheel  becomes  it!']  We  mould  read  we  a  l.  She 
is  now  rambling  on  the  ballad  of  the  iieward  and  his  lord's  daughter. 
And  in  thefe  words  fpeaks  of  the  ftate  he  affumed. 

Laer. 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 


Laer.  A  document  in  madnefs,  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  ; 
4  there's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  ibme  for  me.  We 
may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays:  you  may  wear 
your  rue  with  a  difference.  There's  a  daifie  ;  I  would 
give  you  fome  violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my 
father  dy'd  :  they  fay,  he  made  a  good  end  ; 

For  bonny  fiveet  Robin  is  all  my  joy. 

Laer.  Thought,  and  affliction,  pafllon,  hell  itfelf, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.  And  will  he  not  come  again? 
And  vAll  he  not  come  again  t 
No,  no,  he  is  dead,  go  to  thy  death-bed^ 
He  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  fnow9 
All  flaxen  was  his  pole : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  and  we  caft  away  move, 
Gramercy  on  his  foul ! 
And  of  all  chriftian  fouls !  God  b'  w'  ye. 

[  Exit  Ophelia. 

4  there's  rue  for  you,  andheres  fome for  me.  We  may  call  it  herb 
of  grace  o'  Sundays :]  Herb  of  grace  is  the  name  the  country  peo- 
ple give  to  Rite.  And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  that  herb  was  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  potion  which  the  Romijb  priefts  ufed  to 
force  the  poffeffed  to  f wallow  down  when  they  exorcifed  them. 
Now  thefe  exorcifms  being  performed  generally  on  a  Sunday,  in 
the  church  before  the  whole  congregation,  is  the  reafon  why  lhe 
fays,  we  call  it  herb  of  grace  o"  Sundays.  Sandys  tells  us  that  at 
Grand-Cairo  there  is  a  fpecies  of  rue  much  in  requefl,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  perfume  themfdves,  not  only  as  a  prefervative 
againft  infection,  but  as  very  powerful  againit.  evil  fpirits.  And 
the  cabaliftic  Gaffarel  pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  reafon  of 
its  virtue,  La  femence  de  Rue  ejl  faicle  comme  une  Croix,  Cf  ceji pa- 
raventure  la  caufe  qu*  elle  a  tant  de  <vertu  contre  les  poJfede%s  &  que 
r  Eglife  /  en  fert  en  les  exorcifant.  It  was  on  the  iame  principle 
that  the  Greeks  called  fulphur,  Quov,  becaufe  of  its  ufe  in  their  fu- 
perititious  purgations  by  fire.  Which  too  the  Romijb  prieib  em- 
ploy to  fumigate  in  their  exorcifms ;  and  on  that  account  hallow 
or  confecrate  it. 

Q^4  Laer* 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  you  Gods ! 

King,  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right :  go  but  a-part, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will, 
And  they  mall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  ; 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  Kingdom  give, 
Our  Crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  fatisfa&ion.    But  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 
And  we  fhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul, 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfeure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  orientation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heav'n  to  earth, 
That  I  muft  call't  in  queftion. 

King.  So  you  (hall : 
5  And  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  tax  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me,  [Exeunt, 

S     C     E     N     E  VIII. 

Enter  Horatio,  with  an  attendant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  fpeak  with  me? 

Ser.  Sailors,  Sir  ;  they  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you, 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  mould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Sail.  God  blefs  you,  Sir, 
Hor.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

5  And  where  thy  offence  is,  let  the  great  a  x  fall.  ]  We  fhould  read, 

1   —  let  thi  great  tax  fall. 

j.  t.  penalty,  punifhjnent. 

Sail 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Sail.  He  (hall,  Sir,  an't  pleafe  him. — There's  a 
letter  for  you,  Sir:  It  comes  from  th*  ambaflador 
that  was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Hora~ 
tio,  as  1  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Horatio  reads  the  letter. 

HORATIO,  when  thou  Jhalt  have  overlook9 d 
this,  give  thefe  fellows  fome  means  to  the  King  : 
they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old 
at  fea,  a  prate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us 
chace.  Finding  our  felves  too  flow  of  fail,  we  put  on 
a  compelled  valour,  and  in  the  grapple  1  boarded  them : 
on  the  inftant  they  got  clear  of  our  Jhip,  fo  1  alone  be* 
came  their  prifoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me,  like 
thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did :  I  am 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King  have  the 
letters  I  have  fent,  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  ss  much 
hafte  as  thou  wouldeft  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  [peak 
in  thy  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much 
too  light  for  the  matter.  Thefe  good  fellows  will  bring 
thee  where  I  am.  Rofmcrantz  and  JGuildenftern  hold 
their  courfe  for  England.  Of  them  I  have  much  to  tell 
thee,  farewel. 

He  that  thou  knoweft  thine,  Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters  ; 

And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

S      C      E      N      E  IX. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confcience  my  acquittance 
feal, 

And  you  muft  put  mc  in  your  heart  for  friend  5 

Sith 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.    But  tell  me, 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  featr, 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  fafety,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe, 
You  mainly  were  ftirr'd  up  ? 

King.  Two  fpecial  reafons, 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  flrong.    The  Queen,  his  mother, 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks ;  and  for  my  felf, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,) 
She's  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul, 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  fpring  that  turneth  wood  to  (lone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces.    So  that  my  arrows, 
Too  (lightly  timbred  for  fo  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loft, 
A  filler  driven  into  defperate  terms, 
Whofe  worth,  if  praifes  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections — — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  fleeps  for  that ;  you  muft 
not  think, 

That  we  are  made  of  fluff  fo  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  paflime.    You  fhall  foon  hear  more. 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  our  felf, 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine- 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 


Enter  Meffenger. 

Mef  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 
Thefe  to  your  Majefty  :  this  to  the  Queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mef.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay  ;  I  faw  them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them. 

King,  Laertes,  you  fhalJ  hear  them :  Jeave  us,  all— 

[Exit  Mef. 

HIG  H  and  Mighty  ,  you  floall  know,  I  am  fet 
naked  on  your  Kingdom,  7"o  morrow  fhall  1  beg 
leave  to  fee  your  kingly  eyes.  When  I  fhall {fir ft  ask- 
ing  your  pardon  thereunto,)  recount  tb*  occafion  of  my 
fudden  return. 

Hamlet. 

What  mould  this  mean  ?  are  all  the  reft  come  back? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe<  and  no  fuch  thing? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  *Tis  Hamlefs  character  ; 
Naked,  and  (in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays) 
Alone  :  can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer.  I'm  loft  in  it,  my  lord :  but  let  him  come  ; 
It  warms  the  very  ficknefs  in  my  heart, 
That  I  mail  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes, 
As  how  fhould  it  be  fo? — how,  otherwife?— • 
Will  you  be  ruPd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  I,  fo  you'll  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace :  if  he  be  now  return'd, 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it ;  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  fhall  not  chufe  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  Blame  mail  breathe ; 

But 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

But  ev'n  his  mother  fliall  uncharge  the  practice  , 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  I  will  be  rul'd, 
The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo, 
That  1  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right : 
You  have  been  talkt  of  fince  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  Hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  fhine;  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthieft  fiege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  feather  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds 

f  Importing  wealth  and  gravenefs.  Two  months 

fince, 

Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy ; 
I've  feen  my  felf,  and  ferv'd  againft  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horfe-back ;  but  this  Gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't,  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 
And  to  fuch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horfe, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beaft  5  fo  far  he  top'd  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks 
Come  fhort  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  fame. 

6  Imparting  health  and  gravenefs.  ]  But  a  warm  furr'd 

gown  rather  implies  ficknefs  tiian  health.    Shake/pear  wrote, 

Importing  wealth  and  gravsnefs. 
i.  e.  that  the  wearers  are  rich  burghers  and  magiftrates. 


Laer. 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well  ;  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeffion  of  you, 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mafterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence ; 
And  for  your  rapier  mod  efpecial, 
That  he  cry'd  out,  'twould  be  a  Sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you.    The  Scrimers  of  their 
nation, 

He  fwore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  'em — Sir,  this  Report  of  his 
Did  H.wilet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifh  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er  to  play  with  him. 
Now  out  of  this  ■ 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father, 

But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  fee  in  pafTages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it : 
"  There  lives  Within  the  very  flame  of  love 
"  A  kind  of  wick,  or  muff,  that  will  abate  it, 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  {till ; 
7  For  goodnefs  growing  to  a  pleurifie, 
Dies  in  his  own  too  much  ;  what  we  would  do, 
We  mould  do  when  we  would;   for  this  would 
changes, 

7  For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  pleurifie,]  I  would  believe,  for  the 
honour  of  Sbakefpear,  that  he  wrote  pletbory.  But  I  obferve  the 
dramatic  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulnefs  of  blood  a 
pitxrifit,  as  if  it  came,  not  from  KK&vod,  but  from  plus,  pluris. 


And 


Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 

And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 

8  And  then  this  fbould  is  like  a  fpend-thrift's  fign 
That  hurts  by  eafmg  \  but  to  th' quick  o'  th'  ulcer— 
Hamlet  comes  back  \  what  would  you  undertake 
To  (hew  yourfelf  your  father's  Son  indeed 

More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 

King.  No  place  indeed,  mould  murther  fan&uarife ; 
Revenge  mould  have  no  bounds ;  but,  good  Laertes* 
Will  you  do  this  ?  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber  ; 
Hamlet,  return'd,  mall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  fhall  praife  your  excellence. 
And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchmen  gave  you  ;  bring  you  in  fine  together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads.    He  being  remifs, 
Mod  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils ;  fo  that  with  eafe, 
Or  with  a  little  muffling,  you  may  chufe 

9  A  fword  unbated,  and  in  a  pafs  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't ; 
And  for  the  purpofe  Pll  anoint  my  fword : 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  Mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  Cataplafm  fo  rare, 

8  And  then  this  fnould  is  like  a  fpend  thrifts  sigh 

That  hurts  by  eafmg  ;  ]  This  nonfenfe  mould  be  read  thus, 

And  then  this  mould  is  like  a  fpend  thrift's  sign 

That  hurts  hy  eafing. —  

r.  e.  tho'  a  fpendth rift's  entering  into  bonds  or  mortgages  gives 
him  a  prefent  relief  from  his  ftraits,  yet  it  ends  in  much  greater 
diftrelTes.  The  application  is,  If  you  neglecl  a  fair  opportunity 
now,  when  it  may  be  done  with  eafe  and  fafety,  time  may  throw 
ib  many  difficulties  in  your  way,  that,  in  order  to  furmountthem, 
you  mult  put  your  whole  fortune  into  hazard. 

9  A  fword  unbated,  ]  *.  e.  not  blunted  as  foils  are.    Or  as 

one  edition  has  it  embaited  or  envenomed.  Mr.  Pope. 

Collected 
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Collected  from  all  Simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  Moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal  ;  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  flightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  farther  think  of  this ; 
Weigh,  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  fhape.    If  this  fhould  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  aflay'd  ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold, 

If  this  mould  blaft  in  proof.    Soft  Jet  me  fee— — 

We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings ; 

I  ha't  when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 

(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  Drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  Chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  Tipping, 
If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  tuck, 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  there. 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  fweet  Queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  faft  they  follow  :  your  fitter's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  oh  where  ? 

Queen.  "  There  is  a  willow  grows  aflant  a  Brook, 
"  That  mews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glaflie  ftream : 
<c  There  with  fantaftick  garlands  did  me  come, 
"  Of  crow- flowers,  nettles,  daifies,  and  long  purples, 
<c  (That  liberal  fhepherds  give  a  grofTer  name  to  ; 
"  But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 
them ; ) 

"  There  on  the  pendant  boughs,  her  coronet  weeds 
"  Clamoring  to  hang,  an  envious  fliver  broke  ; 
44  When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herfelf 

««  Fell 
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<c  Fell  in  the  weeping  brook  ;  her  cloaths  fpread 
wide, 

"  And  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  j 
"  1  Which  time  me  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes, 
"  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs ; 
<c  Or  like  a  creature  native,  and  indued 
"  Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  me  is  drown'd  ! 

£)ueen.  Drown'd,  drown'd* 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  haft  thou,  poor  Ophelia^ 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  Nature  her  cuftom  holds, 
Let  Shame  fay  what  it  will  ;  when  thefe  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out:  adieu,  my  lord! 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [Exit* 

King.  Follow,  Gertrude: 
How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again  ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  {Exeunt. 

I  Which  time  Jhe  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes,]  Fletcher,  ift 
his  Scornful  Lady,  very  invidiojfly  ridicules  this  incident. 
/  will  run  mad  firjl,  and  if  that  get  not  pityt 
Til  drown  my  f elf  to  a  moft  dijmul  ditty. 
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ACT    V.    SCENE  L 
A  CHURCH. 

Enter  two  Clowns^  with  fpades  and  mattocks. 

1  Clown. 

IS  fhe  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that  wilfully 
feeks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2  Clown.  I  tell  thee,  fhe  is,  therefore  make  her 
Grave  ftraight  ;  the  crowner  hath  fate  on  her,  and 
finds  it  chriftian  burial. 

1  Clown.  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  fhe  drowned 
berfelf  in  her  own  defence? 

2  Clown.  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

1  Clown.  "  It  muft  be  fe  offendendo,  it  cannot  be 
"  elfe.  For  here  lyes  the  point ;  if  I  drown  my  felf 
P  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act ;  and  1  an  act  hath  three 
"  branches ;  It  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform  \  or* 
W  gal,  fhe  drown'd  herfelf  wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  Delvcr. 

1  Clown.  "  Give  me  leave  ;  here  lies  the  water, 
"  good  :  here  Hands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go 
F  to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he, 
f  nill  he,  he  goes  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  wa- 
"  ter  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not 
"  himfelf.  Argai,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 
I  death,  fhortens  not  his  own  life.'* 

2  Clown.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clown.  Ay,  marry  is't,  crowner's  queft-law. 

2  Clown.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  fhe  fhould  have  been  buried 
out  of  chriftian  burial. 

f  anacl  hath  three  branches ;  it  is  to  afl,  to  do,  an  J  to  perform  ;  J 
Ridicule  on  fcholaitic  diviiions  without  diftincliuii ;  and  of  di- 
fiintfions  wirhr.ut  difference. 

Vo  l.  VIII,  R  i  Clown, 
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1  Clown.  Why,  there  thou  fay'ft.  And  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folk  friould  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themfeives,  more  than  *  their 
even  chriftian.  Come,  my  fpade ;  there  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  ; 
they  hold  up  Adams  profeiTion. 

2  Clown.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clown.  He  was  the  firft,  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clown.  Why  he  had  none. 

1  Clown.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  how  doft  thou  un- 
derftand  the  Scripture  ?  the  Scripture  fays,  Adam 
digg'd  •,  could  he  dig  without  arms?  I'll  put  another 
queftion  to  thee  if  thou  anfwereft  me  to  the  purpofe, 
confefs  thyfelf — 

2  Clown.  Go  to. 

1  Clown.  What  is  he  that  builds  ftronger  than  ei- 
ther the  mafon,  the  fhip-wright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clown.  The  galiows-maker  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

1  Clown.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the 
gallows  does  well  •,  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  thole  that  do  ill :  now  thou  doft  ill,  to  fay  the 
gallows  is  built  ftronger  than  the  church  ;  argal,  the 
gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.    TVt  again,  come. 

2  Clown.  Who  builds  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  a  fhip- 
wright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clown.  3  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clown.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clown.  To't. 

2  Clown.  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  dlfiance. 

1  Clown,  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for 
your  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  ; 

2  their  ever:  chrijiian-"]  So  all  the  old  books,  and  righth'.  An 
eld  Englijh  expreffi&n  for  fellow  christians.  Dr.  Tbirlby. 

3  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.]  i.e.  when  you  hnve  done 
that,  1*11  trouble  >ou  no  more  with  thefe  riddles.  The  phrafe 
tiikea  from  husbandry. 

and, 
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and,  when  you  are  ask'd  this  queftion  next,  fay  a 
grave-maker.  The  houfcs,  he  makes,  Jaft  'till  dooms- 
day ;  go,  get  thee  to  Toughan,  and  fetch  me  a  ftoup 
of  Jiquor.  [Exit  2  Clown % 

He  digs,  and  fings. 

In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Methought,  it  was  very  fweet  -> 
To  contrail,  oh,  the  time  for,  a,  my  behove, 

Oh,  melhoughty  there  was  nothing  fo  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinefs, 
that  he  fingsat  Grave-making? 

Hor.  Cuitom  hath  made  it  to  him  a  property  of 
eafinefs. 

Ham.  *Tis  e'en  fo  ;  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

Ciown  fings, 

But  age,  with  his  ftealing  fteps, 

Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch  : 
And  hath  fhipp'd  me  into  his  land, 

As  if  I  had  never  been  fuch. 

Ham.  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  fing 
once  ;  how  the  knave  jowles  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft  murther!  this 
might  be  the  pate  of  4  a  politician,  5  which  this  afs 

o'er- 

4  A  politician  one  that  could  circumvent  God,]  This  cha- 
racter is  finely  touched.  Our  great  hiftrrian  has  well  explained  it 
in  an  examplt,  where  (peaking  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
at  the  time  of  the  Relioration,  he  fays,  The  Cardinal  was  pro- 
bably Jlruck  with  the  wonder,  if  not  the  agony  of  that  undreamed  of 
prcfperity  of  our  Kings  affairs  ;  as  if  he  had  taken  it  W,  and  laid 
it  to  heart  that  God  Almighty  would  bring  fuch  a  work  to  pafs 
in  Europe  without  his  concurrence,  and  e<ven  againji  all  his  ma- 
chinations.   H'ff.  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  t6. 

5  which  this  afs  o'er-cmces ;]  The  meaning  is  this.  People  in 
office,  at  that  time,  were  fo  overbearing,  that  Sbakefpear,  fpeaking 

R  2  of 
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o't  r-offices  j  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might 

it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  fay,  "  good- 
*•*  morrow,  fweet  lord  ;  how  doft  thou,  good  lord  ? " 
this  might  be  my  lord  fuch  a  one,  that  prais'd  my 
lord  fuch  a  one's  horle,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ; 

might  it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's 
chaplefs,  and  knockt  about  the  mazzard  with  a  fex- 
ton's  fpade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the 
trick  to  fee't.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em?  mine  akc 
to  think  on't. 

Gown  fings. 

A  pick  -axe  and  a  fpade,  a  fpade 

For,  and  a  fhrouding  fheet  ! 

O,  a  pity  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  fuch  a  guefi  is  meet. 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be  the 
fcull  of  a  lawyer?  where  be  his  quiddits  now?  his 
quillets?  his  cafes  ?  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why 
does  he  fuffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him 
about  the  fconce  with  a  dirty  fhovel,  and  will  not  tell 
him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  hum  !  this  fellow  might 

of  infolence  at  the  height,  calls  it  In •faience  in  office.  And  Donne 
fays, 

Who  is  he 

Who  officers'  rage  and  fuitors'  mifery 

Can  write  in  jeft   Sat. 

Alluding  to  this  character  of  minifters  and  politicians,  the  fpeaker 
obferves,  that  this  infolent  officer  is  now  d er- officer  d\>y  the  Sexton, 
who,  knocking  his  fcull  about  with  his  fpade,  appears  to  be  as  in* 
f j lent  in  his  office  as  they  were  in  theirs.  This  is  faid  with 
much  humour. 

be 
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be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  ftatutes, 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his 
recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  reco- 
very of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine 
dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his 
purchafes,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  the  very  conveyances 
of  his  lands  will  hardly  lye  in  this  box  •,  and  muft  the 
inheritor  himfelf  have  no  more?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  fheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calve- skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  fheep  and  calves  that  feek  out  af- 
furance  in  that.  I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow  :  Whofe 
Grave's  this,  Sirrah  ? 

Clown.  Mine,  Sir  

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  fucb  a  Guefi  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think,  it  be  thine,  indeed,  for  thou  lied 
in'c. 

Clown.  You  lie  out  on't,  Sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours  ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay  'tis 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  and  not  for  the  quick,  there- 
fore thou  ly'ft. 

Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  Sir,  'twill  away  again 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

Clown,  For  no  man,  Sir. 

Ham  What  woman  then  ? 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  bury'd  in't  ? 

Clown.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  Sir  ;  but  reft  her 
foul,  fhe's  dead. 

Ham.  How  abfolute  the  knave  is?  we  muft  fpeak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.    By  the  1  >rd, 

R  3  Horatio, 
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Horatio,  theft  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it,  the 
age  is  grown  fo  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peafant 
comes  lb  near  the  heel  of  our  courtier,  he  galls  his 
kibe.    How  long  haft  thou  been  a  grave- maker  ? 

Clown.  Of  all  the  days  i'th'  year,  1  came  to't  that 
day  that  our  laft  King  Hamlet  o'ercame  Fovtinbvas. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  fince  ? 

Clown,  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Handel  was 
born,  he  that  was  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  lent  into  England  ? 

Clown.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  ;  he  (hall  reco- 
ver his  wits  there  or,  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great  mat- 
ter there. 

Ham.  Why  ? 

Clown.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him  ;  there  the  men 
are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

Clown.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 

Ham.  How  ftrangely  r 

Clown.  Faith,  e?en  with  Jofing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.  Why,  here,  in  Denmark.  I  have  been 
fexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'th5  earth  ere  he 
rot  ? 

Clown,  P  faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  coarfes  now-a-days,  that  will 
fcarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  laft  you  fome  eight 
year,  or  nine  year ;  a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine  years. 

Ham.  Why  he,  more  than  another  ? 

Clown.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while.  And 
your  water  is  a  fore  decay er  of  your  whorfon  dead 
body.  Here's  a  fcull  now  has  lain  in  the  earth  three 
and  twenty  years. 
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Ham.  Whofc  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whorfon  mad  fellow's  it  was;  whofc 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clown.  A  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  !  he 
pour'd  a  flaggon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once.  This 
fame  fcull,  Sir,  was2VzV£'s  fcull,  the  King's  jefter. 

Ham.  This  ? 

Clown.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Torick !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  & 
fellow  of  innnitejeft  ;  of  mod  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times :  and  now 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rifes 
at  it.  Here  hung  thofe  lips,  that  I  have  kifs'd  I  know 
not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ;  your  gam- 
bols ?  your  fongs  ?  your  flafhes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  not  one  now,  to  mock 
your  own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  now  get  you 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an 
inch  thick,  to  this  favour  Ihe  muft  come  ;  make  her 

Jaugh  at  that  ■  Pr'ythee,  Horatio,   tell  me  one 

thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  Lord  ? 
Ham.  Doft  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o'  this 
fafhion  i'th'  earth  ? 
Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo,  puh  ?     [Smelling  to  the  Scull. 
Hor.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio  I 
why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dull  of 
Alexander^  'till  he  find  it  (lopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  3 T were  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confi- 
der  fo. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot:  But  to  follow  him  thi- 
ther with  modefty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  if, 
as  thus :  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried, 
Alexander  returneth  to  duft  ;  the  dull  is  earth  ;  of 

R  4  earth 
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earth  we  make  lome ;  and  why  of  that  lome,  whereto 

he  was  converted,  might  they  not  flop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Imperial  Cafar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 

Might  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 

But  foft!  but  foft  a  while  here  comes  the  King, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  and  a  coffin^  with  Lords, 
and  Priefts,  attendants. 

The  Queen,  the  Courtiers.    What  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ?  this  doth  betoken, 
The  coarfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life  ;  'twas  of  fome  eftate. 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  mod  noble  youth :  mark— 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Prieft.  Her  obfequies  have  been  fo  far  enlargM 
As  we  have  warranty  ;  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  Command  o'er-fways  the  order, 
She  fliould  in  ground  unfanclified  have  lodg'd 
"Till  the  laft  Trump.    For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  mould  be  thrown  on  her ; 
Yet  here  Hie  is  6  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden- fixe wments,  and  the  bringing  home 
?  Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer,  Mull  no  more  be  done  ? 

6   allonv'd  her  virgin  rites,]   The  old  Quarto  reads 

virgin  crants,  evidently  corrupted  from  chants,  which  is 
the  true  word.  A  Specific  rather  than  a  generic  term  being  here 
required,  to  anfwer  to  tnaiden-Jlre-jcments . 

7  Of  bell  and  burial,  j  Burial,  here,  fignines  interment  in  con- 
federated ground. 

Prieft, 
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Prieft.  No  more  be  done ! 
We  fliould  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  fing  a  Requiem,  and  fuch  Reft  to  her 
As  to  peace- parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'th'  earth  ; 
c<  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefh 
"  May  violets  fpring!  I  tell  thee,  churlifh  prieft, 

A  miniftring  angel  (hall  my  liner  be, 
"  When  thou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  fweet,  farewel ! 
1  hop'd,  thou  fhould'ft  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife  ; 
I  thought  thy  bride- bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid, 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  Grave. 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moft  ingenious  fenfe 
Depriv'd  thee  of!  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
'Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms; 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  Grave* 
Now  pile  your  dud  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyifti  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [difcovering  himfelfJ]  What  is  he,  whofe  griefs 
Bear  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wandring  ftars,  and  makes  them  ftand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers?  this  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  Grave. 

Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Laer.  The  Devil  take  thy  foul !  [Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat—— 
For  though  I  am  not  fplenitive  and  ram ; 
Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous, 
WThich  let  thy  wifdom  fear.    Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder-  

Queen. 
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Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet 
Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  attendants  part  them. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  Oh  my  fon  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia-,  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum.    What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come,  fhew  me  what  thou'k  do.  [felf  ? 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  faft  ?  woo't  tear  thy- 
Woo't  drink  up  8  eifel,  eat  a  crocodile? 

I'll  do't  Do'ft  thou  come  hither  but  to  whine  ? 

To  out- face  me  with  leaping  in  her  Grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her  ;  and  fo  will  I  ; 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  'till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  9  againft  the  burning  Sun, 
Make  OJJa  like  a  wart!  nay,  an  thou'k  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  meer  madnefs  ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  Fit  will  work  on  him  : 
<c  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
"  1  E'er  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd 
"  His  fllence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  Sir  

What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 

I  lov'd  you  ever  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  

Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may, 

8  Eifel,~]  Vinegar  ;  Spelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

9   againjl  the  burning  Zone,]  This  reading  is  abfurd  in 

all  fenfes.    We  fhould  read,  Sun. 

i  When  that  her  golden  couplets  ]   We  fhould  read, 

E'er  that  for  it  is  the  pacience  of  birds,  during  the  time  of  in- 
cubation, that  is  here  fpoken  of.  The  Pigeon  generally  fits  upon 
two  eggs ;  and  her  young,  when  full  difciofed,  are  covered  with 
a  yellow  down. 

The 
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The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  [Exit. 
King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Hor. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech. 

[To  Laertes. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. 

Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon: 

This  Grave  mail  have  a  living  Monument. 

An  hour  of  quiet  fhortly  mall  we  fee  ; 

'Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be*  {Exeunt. 

scene  m 

Changes  to  a  Hall,  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Earn.  Q  O  much  for  this,  now  mall  you  fee  the  other, 
lJ  You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance  ? 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  deep  ;  methought,  I  lay 
Worfe  than  the  murines  in  the  Bilboes ;  a  Rafhnefs 
(And  prais'd  be  rafhnefs  for  it)  lets  us  know  \ 
Or  indifcretion  fometimes  lerves  us  well, 
W  hen  our  deep  plots  do  fail ; "  and  that  mould  teach  us, 
"  There's  a  Divinity  that  fhapes  our  ends, 
"  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  moil  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 

2  Ra/hnefs 

( And  praised  be  rajhnefs for  it)  lets  us  know, 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  fer<ves  us  well, 
When  &c]  The  fenfe  in  this  reading  is,  Our  rajhnefs  lets  us 
know  that  our  indifcretion  fernjes  us  well,  when  &c.  But  this  could 
never  be  Shakefpear*$  fenfe.    We  (hould  read  and  point  thus, 
i  Rajhnefs, 

( And  praised  be  rajhnefs  for  it )  lets  us  know  ; 
O  r  indifcretion  fo?netimes  ferwes  us  well, 
When  &c]  i.  e.  Rafiinefs  acquaints  us  with  what  we  cannot 
penetrate  to  by  plots. 

My 
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My  fea-gown  fcarft  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  defire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  ;  making  fo  bold 
(My  fears  forgetting  manners)  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  Commiflion,  where  I  found,  Horatio  > 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exact  Command, 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho!  fuch  buggs  and  goblins  in  my  life  ; 
That  on  the  fupervize,  3  no  leifure  bated, 
No,  not  to  ftay  the  grinding  of  the  ax, 
My  head  mould  be  (truck  off. 
Hor.  Is'tpoffible? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiilion,  read  it  at  more  leifure ; 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 
Hor.  I  befeech  you. 

Ham.  4  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  Villains, 
(Ere  I  could  mark  the  prologue  to  my  Bane 
They  had  begun  the  Play  : )  1  fate  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commiflion,  wrote  it  fair  : 
(I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  Statifts  do, 

3   no  leifure  bated,]  Bated,  for  allowed.  To  abate  fignifies 

to  deduct  ;  this  deduction,  when  applied  to  the  perfon  in  whofe 
favour  it  is  made,  is  called  an  allowance*  Hence  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  ufing  bated  for  allowed. 

4  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  Villains, 
(Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  Brains, 

They  had  begun  the  Play:  —  ]  The  fecond  line  is  nonfenfe. 
The  whole  mould  be  read  thus, 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains, 
Ere  I  could  mark  the  Prologue  to  my  Bane, 
They  had  begun  the  Play. 
i.  c.  They  begun  to  acl,  to  my  dellruflicn,  before  I  knew  there 
was  a  Play  towards.    Ere  I  could  mark  the  Prologue.    For  it  ap- 
pears by  what  he  fays  of  ^foreboding,  that  it  was  that  only,  and 
not  any  apparent  mark  of  villany,  which  fet  him  upon  fingering 
their  packet.    Ere  I  could  make  the  Prologue,  is  abfurd  :  Both,  as 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  playing  them  a  trick  till  they  had  played 
him  one ;  and  becaufe  his  counterplot  could  not  be  called  a  prologue 
to  their  Plot. 

A 
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A  bafenefs  to  write  fair  ;  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  Learning ;  but,  Sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice  )  wilt  thou  know 
Th*  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  King, 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourim, 
5  As  Peace  mould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  (land  a  Commere  'tween  their  amities  ; 
And  many  fuch  like  As*s  of  great  charge ; 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  thefe  contents, 
W  ithout  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs, 
He  mould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death, 
Not  fhriving  time  allow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  feal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  ev'n  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  j 
I  had  my  father's  Signet  in  my  purfe, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danifh  feal  : 
I  folded  the  Writ  up  in  form  of  th*  other. 

5  A s  peace  Jhould  ftill  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 

And  ft  and  a  Comma  "'tween  their  a?nities  ;]  Peace  is  here 
properly  and  finely  perfonalized  as  the  Goddefs  of  good  league  and 
friendfhip  ;  and  very  ciafTically  drefs'd  out.    Ovid  fays, 

Pax  Cererem  tiutrit,  Pacts  alumna  Ceres. 
And  Tibullus, 

At  nobis,  Fax  alma  1  veni,  fpicamque  teneto. 
But  the  placing  her  as  a  Comma,  or  ftop,  between  the  amities  of 
two  Kingdoms,  makes  her  rather  Hand  like  a  cypher.    The  pcec 
without  doubt  wrote, 

And  ft  and  a  Commere  "'tween  our  amities. 
The  term  is  taken  from  a  traficker  in  love,  who  brings  people  to- 
gether, a  procurefs.  And  this  Idea  is  well  appropriated  to  the 
fatyrical  turn  which  the  fpeaker  gives  to  this  wicked  adjuration  of 
the  King,  who  would  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pea<&  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  the  blood  of  the  heir  of  one  of  them.  Feriers  in  his 
Novels,  ufes  the  word  Commere  to  fignify  a  me-frieud.  A  tons 
fes  gens,  chacun  une  Commere.  And  Ben  John/on,  in  his  De*vifs 
an  Afs,  en^lifhes  the  word  by  a  middling  Goftip. 

Or  what  do  you  fay  to  a  middling  Go/Tip 

To  bring  you  together. 

Subfcrib'd 
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Subfcrib'd  it,  gave  th'  imprefllon,  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  changling  never  known  ;  now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  fea-fight,  and  whac  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know'ft  already. 

Hor.  So,  Guildenftern  and  Rofincrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  em- 
ployment.  

They  art!  not  near  my  confcience  ;  their  defeat 
6  Doth  by  iheir  own  infinuation  grow : 
<c  Tis  dangerous  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
<c  Between  the  pafs,  and  fell  incenfed  points, 
"  Of  mighty  oppofues. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  King  is  this  ? 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think'fl  thou,  ftand  me  now 
upon  ? 

He  that  hath  kili'd  my  King,  and  whor'd  my  mother, 

Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes, 

Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 

And  with  fuch  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  confcience, 

To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd, 

To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 

In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  mud  be  lhortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  ifTue  of  the  bufmefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fhort. 
The  Interim's  mine  ;  and  a  man's  life's  no  more 
Than  to  fay,  one. 

But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 

That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfelf ; 

For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe  I  fee 

The  portraiture  of  his  \  Til  court  his  favour  ; 

But,  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 

Into  a  tow'ring  pafTion. 

Hor.  Peace,  who  comes  here  ? 

6  Doth  by  tbtir  oivn  infinuation  grow :  ]  Infinuation ,  for  cor- 
ruptly obtruding  themfelves  into  his  fcrvice. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Your  lord  (hip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir.    Doft  know  this 

water- fly  ? 
Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  date  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him  :  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile  ;  let  a 
bead  be  lord  of  beads,  and  his  crib  dial!  (land  at  the 
King's  mefie  'tis  a  chough  •>  but,  as  I  fay,  fpacious  in 
the  poiTeflion  of  dirt. 

Ofr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  were  at  leifure,  I 
mould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majefty. 

Ham.  1  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  fpirit : 
your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe,  'tis  for  the  head. 

Ofr.  I  thank  your  lordlhip,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  ;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Ofr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry,  and  hot, 
7  or  my  complexion" 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very  fultry,  as 

'twere,  I  cannot  tell  how  :«  My  lord,  his  Majefty 

bid  me  fignify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager 
on  your  head  :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter  

Ham.  1  befecch  you,  remember  - 

Ofr.  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  eafe,  in  good 
faith  :  — Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes  ; 
believe  me,  an  abfolute  Gentleman,  full  of  mod  ex- 
cellent Differences,  of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great  mew  : 

7  for  my  complexion.]   This  is  not  Englijb.    The  old  Quarto 

read?,  or  my  complexion-  And  thi->  is  righr.   He  was  going  to 

fay,  Or  my  complexion  deceive?  me  ;  but  the  ov£<  cornplaifance 
or  the  other  interrupted  him. 

indeed, 
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indeed,  to  fpeak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or 
kalendar  of  gentry  ;  for  you  fhall  find  in  him  the 
continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  fee. 

Ham.  8  Sir,  his  definement  fuffers  no  perdition  in 
you,  tho*  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially  would 
dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory  ;  9  and  yet  but  flow 
neither  in  refpect  of  his  quick  fail :  But,  in  the  verity 
of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  Soul  of  great  article  ; 
and  his  infufion  of  fuch  dearth  and  rarenefs,  as,  to 
make  true  diction  of  him,  his  Semblable  is  his  mir- 
rour  \  and,  who  elfe  would  trace  him,  his  umbrager 
nothing  more. 

Ofr.  Your  Lordfhip  fpeaks  moft  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  Concernancy,  Sir  ?  — Why  do  we  wrap 
the  Gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

[To  Horatio. 

Ofr.  Sir,  

Hor.  Is't  not  poflible  to  underfland  in  another 
tongue  ?  you  will  do't,  Sir,  rarely. 

Hor.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man ? 

Ofr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor.  His  purfe  is  empty  already :  all's  golden  words 
are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  Sir. 

Ofr.  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant, — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  Sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me.-  -Well,  Sir. 

1 8  Sir,  his  definement  &c]  This  is  defigned  as  a  fpecimen,  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  court  jargon,  amongft  the  precieuxof  that  time.  The  fenfe 
in  Englijh  is,  Sir,  he  fuffers  nothing  in  your  account  of  him,  though  to 
enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly  would  be  endlefs ;  yet  when 
we  had  done  our  befi  it  would  Jiill  come Jhort  of  him .  However,  in 
Jlriclnefs  of  truth,  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  of  a  charatlerfo  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  that  to  find  any  thing  like  him  we  muji  look  into  his 
mirrour,  and  his  imitators  will  appear  no  more  than  his  Jhadows. 
9  and  yet  but  raw  neither]  We  fhould  read  slow. 

Ofr. 
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Ofr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  La- 
tries  is. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  Ihould  com- 
pare with  him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a  man  well* 
were  to  know  himfelf. 

Ofr.  I  mean,  Sir,  for  his  weapon :  but  in  the  Im- 
putation laid  on  him  by  them  in  his  Meed,  he's  un- 
fellow'd. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Ofr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons  •,  but  well. 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  has  wag'd  with  him  fix  Bar* 
lary  horfes,  againft  the  which  he  has  impon'd,  as  I 
take  it,  fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  wich  their 
afligns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  fo :  three  of  the  car- 
riages, in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  refpon- 
five  to  the  hilts,  mod  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very 
liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  1  I  knew,  you  mud  be  edified  by  the  Margenf , 
e'er  you  had  done.  \Afidc* 

Ofr.  The  carriages,  Sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  germane  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  fides  ;  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  'till  then.  But,  on  •,  fix 
Barbary  horfes  againft  fix  French  fwords,  their  affigns, 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages;  that's  the  French 
bet  againft  the  Danifh  why  is  this  impon'd,  as  you 
call  it  ? 

I  I  knew,  you  mufl  be  edified  by  the  Margent,  e'er  you  had  done.] 
Horatius  feem'd  to  wonder  that  Hamlet  fhould  be  fo  well  verfed  in 
this  Court-jargon  :  But  he  now  finds  him  at  a  lofs  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  carriages,  and  fays,  pleafantly,  I  knew  you  mujl  be 
edified  by  the  Margent  e'er  you  had  done.  i.  e.  I  knew  you  would 
have  need  of  a  comment,  at  laft,  to  underftand  the  text.  In  the  old 
books  the  glofs  or  comment  was  ufually  printed  in  the  margent  of 
the  leaf. 
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Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  Dozen 
Paffes  between  you  and  him,  he  fhall  not  exceed  you 
three  hits;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine,  and  it 
would  come  to  immediate  tryal,  if  your  lordfhip 
would  vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Ham.  How  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

Ofr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  oppofition  of  your  perfon 
in  tryal. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  Hall ;  If  it 
pleafe  his  Majefty,  'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day  with 
me  j  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing, 
and  the  King  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him  if 
I  can  ;  if  not,  I'll  gain  nothing  but  my  friame,  and 
the  odd  hits. 

Ofr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  Sir,  after  what  fiourilh  your 
nature  will. 

Ofr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordfhip.  [Exit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours  ;  he  does  well  to  commend  it 
himfelf,  there  are  no  tongues  eife  for's  turn. 

Her.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  fhell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  2  He  did  compliment  with  his  dug  before  he 
fuck'd  it :  thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  fam« 
breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drolly  age  dotes  on)  only  got 
the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter, 
*  a  kind  of  yefty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 

and 

2  He  did  fo,  Sir,  with  bis  dug  &c.J  What,  run  away  with  it? 
The  Folio  reads,  He  did  comply  with  his  dug.  So  that  the 
true  leading  appears  to  be,  He  did  compliment  fwitb  bis  dug. 
i.  e,  Hand  upon  ceremony  with  it,  to  mew  he  was  born  a  courtier. 
This  is  extremely  humourous. 

3  a  kind  of  yefty  collection,  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  moft  fond  and  winnowed  opinions  \  and  do  but  blo-iu 
them  to  their  trypls,  the  bubbles  are  out.]  The  metaphor  is  ftrangely 
mangled  by  the  intruficn  of  the  word  fond,  which  undoubtedly 
mould  be  read  fann'd  ;  the  aliufion  being  to  corn  feparated  by 
the  Fan  from  chaff  and  dull.    But  the  Editors  feeing,  from  the 

character 
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and  through  the  mod  fann'd  and  winnowed  opinions  \ 
and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  tryals,  the  bubbles 
are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  Majefty  commended  him  to  you 
by  young  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you 
attend  him  in  the  Hall ;  he  fends  to  know  if  your 
pleafure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will 
take  longer  time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow 
the  King's  pleafure  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is  ready, 
now,  or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  defires  you  to  ufe  fome  gentle  en- 
tertainment to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftru&s  me.  [Exit  Lord, 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham .  I  do  not  think  fo ;  fince  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  mail  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldft  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart —  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of 
gain-giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

character  of  this  yefiy  colleftion,  that  the  opinions,  through  which 
they  were  fo  currently  carried,  were  falfe  opinions ;  and  fanrid 
and  nutmtonjiftt  opinions,  in  the  raoft  obvious  fenfe  fignifying  tried 
%id  purified  opinions,  they  thought  fanned  muft  needs  be  wrong, 
and  therefore  made  it  fond,  which  word  fignified  in  our  author's 
time,  foolifh,  weak  orchildiih.  They  did  not  confider  that  fanned 
and  winno  wed  opinions  had  alfo  a  different  fignification  :  For  it 
may  mean  the  opinions  of  great  men  and  courtiers,  men  feparated 
by  their  quality  from  the  vulgar,  as  corn  is  feparated  from  the 
chaff.  This  yefly  colleftion,  lays  Hamlet;  infinuates  it  felf  into 
people  of  the  higheit  Quality,  as  yell  into  the  fined  flower.  The 
courtiers  admire  him,  tut  when  he  comes  to  the  trial  &c. 
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Hon.  If  your  mind  diflike  any  thing,  obey  ic.  I 
will  ibreftal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  -9  there  is  a  fpe- 
clal  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it  be  now, 
'tis  not  to  come if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  : 
if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  •,  the  readinefs  is  all. 
4  Since  no  man,  of  ought  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't 
to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes  and  lords,  Ofrick,  with 
ether  attendants  with  foils,  and  gantlets.    A  table, 

and  flaggons  of  wine  on  it. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from 
me. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir    I've  done  you 

wrong  ; 

But  pardon'r,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have  heard, 
How  I  am  punifn'd  with  a  fore  diffraction. 
What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  Nature,  Honour,  and  Exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs  : 

4  Since  no  man  has  ought  of  what  he  leases,  what  ist 
to  leave  betimes  ?  ]  This  the  Editors  called  reafoning.  I  fhould 
have  thought  the  premifes  concluded  juit  otherwise  :  For  iince 
death  itrips  a  man  of  every  thing,  it  is  but  fit  he  fhould  fhun  and 
avoid  the  defpoilcr.  The  o!d  Qu?.rto  reads,  Since  no  man,  of  ought 
he  leaves,  knows,  what  is'' t  to  leave  bttitr.es.  Let  be.  This  jf 
the  true  reading.  Here  the  premife>  conclude  right,  and  the  ar- 
gument drawn  out  at  length  is  to  this  effect..  //  is  true,  that,  by 
death,  use  lofe  all the  goods  of  life  ;  yet  feeing  this  lofs  is  no  other- 
wife  an  evil  than  as  we  are  fer.Rble  of  it ;  and  fine  e  death  removes 
all  fen  ft  of  it.  what  matters  it  hov:  joon  we  lofe  them:  Therefore 
come  what  will  I  am  pupated.  But  the  ill  pointing  in  the  old 
hook  hindc red  the  EJ  .ors  from  feeing  Sbakefpears  fenfe,  and  en- 
couraged tnem  to  venture  at  one  of  their  own,  though,  as  ufual, 
they  are  come  very  kmely  off. , 
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Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  never,  Hamlet. 
If  Hamlet  from  himlelf  be  ta'en  away, 
And,  when  he's  no:  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes^ 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not  ;  Hamlet  denies  it: 
Who  does  it  then  ?  his  madnefs.    If 't  be  fo, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  j 
His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  Evil, 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  molt  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  fhot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  houfe, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer,  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature, 
Whole  motive,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  ftir  me  mod 
To  my  revenge:  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  (land  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement  ; 
'Till  by  fome  elder  matters  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice,  and  prefident  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    But  'till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofTer'd  love  like  Jove, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely, 
And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils. 
I&er.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes   in  mine  Ignorance 
Your  skill  fhall  like  a  ftar  fth*  darkeft  night 
S:ick  fiery  off,  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  Sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ojrick. 
Hamlet,  you  know  the  wager. 

Ham.  Well,  my  lord  j 
Your  Grace  hath  Jaid  the  odds  o'th'  weaker  fide. 

King.  1  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  feen  you  both  : 
But  fmce  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 
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Ham.  This  likes  me  well ;  thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length.  [  Prepares  to  play. 

0     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  (loops  of  wine  upon  that  table  : 
If  Hamlet  gives  the  firft,  or  fecond,  Hit, 
Or  quit  in  anfsver  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  ; 
The  King  fhall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  : 
And  in  the  cup  an  Union  fhall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  fucceftive  Kings 
In  Denmark's  Crown  have  worn.  Give  me  the  cups : 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak, 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to  earth  : 
Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlef. — Come,  begin, 
And  you  the  Judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 
Ham.  Come  on,  Sir. 

L.:er.  Come,  my  lord.  [Tbey  flay. 

Ham.  One — - — • 

Laer.  No  —  

Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well  again  • 

King.  Stay,  give  me  Drink.    Hamlet,  this  Pearl 
is  chine, 

Here's  to  thy  heakh.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  found,  Shot  goes  off. 
Ha?n.  I'll  play  this  bout  firit,  fet  it  by  a  while. 

[Tkeyplay. 

Come —  another  hit — what  fay  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  fhall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  leant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  \ 
The  Queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  Madam,  

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

tfgeew* 
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Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  I  pray  yon,  pardon  me. 
King.  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup,  it  is  too  Jace.  [Afide. 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam,  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  Til  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think't. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againft  my  confcience. 

\Afide. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes,  you  but  dally  ; 
I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  beft  violence  ; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  Wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  fb  ?  come  on.  [Play. 

Ofr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  ftuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Fart  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again  

Ofr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho  ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  fides.  How  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Ofr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fpringe, 
Ofrick ; 

I'm  juftly  kili'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink  

Oh  my  dear  Hamlet,  the  drink,  the  drink, — 

I  am  poifon'd   [Queen  dits. 

Ham.  Oh  villany  !  ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery  !  feek  it  out  

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet,  thou  art  (lain, 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  ; 
The  treach'rous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me.    Lo,  here  I  lye, 
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Never  to  rife  again  ;  thy  mother's  poifon'd  ; 

I  can  no  more  the  King,  the  King's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  r 
Then  venom  do  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King. 

All.  Treafon,  treafon. 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 
Ham.  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murth'rous,  damned 
Dane, 

Drink  off  this  potion  :  is  the  Union  here  ? 

Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  isjuftly  ferved. 
It  is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf. 
Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  on  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [pies. 

Ham.  Heav'n  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee, 
I'm  dead,  Horatio  \  wretched  Queen,  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale,  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  ac% 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  Serjeant  death 
Is  ftrict  in  his  arrelt)  oh,  I  could  tell  you 
But  let  it  be —  Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  liv'ft,  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 

To  the  unfatisfied. 
Hor.  Never  believe  it. 

I'm  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dam  > 

Here's  yet  ibme  liquor  left. 
Ham.  Asth'art  a  man, 

Give  me  the  cup    let  go   by  heav'n,  I'll  hav't. 

Or.  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 

Things  {landing  thus  unknown,  (hall  live  behind  me  ? 

If  thou  didft  ever  hoM  me  in  thy  heart, 

Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 

And  in  this  harif)  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 

To  teli  my  tale.     [March  afar  off,  and  Jbout  within. 

What  warlike  noife  is  this? 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  Conqueft  come  from 

Poland, 

To  the  Ambafladors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  : 
The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-grows  my  fpirit  *, 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England. 
But  I  do  prophefie,  th*  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents  more  or  lefs, 

5  Which  have  follicited. — The  reft  is  filence.  [Dies. 
Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart    good  night,  fweet 

Prince  ; 

6  And  flights  of  angels  wing  thee  to  thy  Reft ! 
Why  does  the  Drum  come  hither  ? 

Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Englifti  JmbaJJadors,  with  drumy 
colours,  and  attendants. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 
Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  fee  ? 
If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries —  on  havock.    Oh  proud 
death ! 

What  feaft  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  fo  many  Princes  at  a  (hot 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

5  Which  have  follicited.  ]  Sollicited,  for  brought  on  the 

event. 

6  And  flights  cf  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  Reft  f]  What  language 
is  this  of  fights  ftnging.    We  fhoiild  certainly  read, 

And  flights  of  angels  wine  thee  to  thy  Reft. 
\.  e.  carry  thee  to  Heaven. 

Amb. 
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Amb.  The  fight  is  difmal, 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs,  that  mould  give  us  hearing  5 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd, 
That  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead : 
Where  mould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  7  Not  from  his  mouth, 
Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fince  lb  jump  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 
You  from  the  Polack  W ars,  and  you  from  England^ 
Are  here  arriv'd  ;  give  Order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  on  a  Stage  be  placed  to  the  view, 
And  let  me  fpeak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  thefe  things  came  about.    So  (hall  you  hear 
Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  Daughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe> 
And,  in  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook, 
Fall'n  on  th'  inventors'  heads.    All  this  can  1 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hade  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  Noblefs  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  Kingdom, 
Which,  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpeak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more  : 
But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  perform'd, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  left  more  mifchance 
On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet  ^  like  a  foldier,  to  the  Stage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  moft  royally.  And  for  his  paffage, 

7  Not  from  his  mouth,]  That  is,  the  King's. 

The 
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The  Soldiers'  mufick,  and  the  rices  of  war 

Speak  loudly  for  him  ■ 

Take  up  the  body  :  fuch  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  mews  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  foldiers  moot. 

[Exeunt ,  marching  :  after  which  a  peal  of 
Ordnance  is  fhot  off. 


Act  II.    Scene  VII.    Page  175. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he  &c]  The  two  greateft  Poets  of 
this  and  the  laft  age,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  Troilus 
and  Crejfida,  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  have 
concurred  in  thinking  that  Shakefpear  produced  this  long  paf- 
fage  with  defign  to  ridicule  and  expofe  the  bombaft  of  the  play 
from  whence  it  was  taken  ;  and  that  Hamlet's  commendation 
of  it  is  purely  ironical.  This  is  become  the  general  opinion. 
I  think  juft  otherwife  j  and  that  it  was  given  with  commen- 
dation to  upbraid  the  falte  tafte  of  the  audience  of  that  time, 
which  would  not  fuffer  them  to  do  juftice  to  the  fimplicity 
and  fublime  of  this  production.  And  I  reafon,  Firft,  From 
the  Character  Hamlet  gives  of  the  Play,  from  whence  the  paf- 
fage  is  taken.  Secondly,  From  the  paffage  itfelf.  And 
Thirdly,  From  the  effect  it  had  on  the  audience. 

Let  us  confider  the  character  Hamlet  gives  of  it,  The  Play, 
I  remember,  pleas' d  not  the  million,  'twas  Caviar  to  the  general ^ 
but  it  was  [as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whofe  judgment  in  fuch 
matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  Play  well  digejled 
in  the  fcenes,  fet  down  with  as  much  modefly  as  cunning.    I  re- 
member, one  fa  id,  there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  mat- 
ter favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the 
author  of  affetl  'ion ;  but  called  it  an  honefi  method.    They  who 
fuppofe  the  pafTage  given  to  be  ridiculed,  muft  needs  fuppofe 
this  character  to  be  purely  ironical.    But  if  fo,  it  is  the  ftrang- 
eit  irony  that  ever  was  written.    //  pleafed  not  the  multitude. 
This  we  muft  conclude  to  be  true,  however  ironical  the  reft 
be.    Now  the  reafon  given  of  the  defigned  ridicule  is  the  fup- 
pofed  bom  baft.  But  thofe  were  the  very  plays,  which  at  that 
time  we  know  took  with  the  multitude.  And  Fletcher  wrote  a 

kind 
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kind  of  Rehearfal  purpofely  to  expofe  them.     But  fay  it  is 
bombaft,  and  that,  therefore,  it  took  not  with  the  multitude. 
Hamlet  prefently  tells  us  what  it  was  that  difpleafed  them. 
There  was  no  fait  In  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  favoury ;  nor 
no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affetlion ; 
but  called  it  an  honefl  method.    Now  whether  a  perfon  fpeaks 
ironically  or  no,  when  he  quotes  others,  yet  common  fenfe  re- 
quires he  mould  quote  what  they  fay.    Now  it  could  not  be; 
if  this  play  difpleafed  becaufe  of  the  bombaft,  that  thofe  whom 
it  difpleafed  {hould  give  this  reafon  for  their  diflike.  The 
fame  inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities  abound  in  every  other 
part  of  Hamlet's  fpeech  fuppofing  it  to  be  ironical :  but  take 
him  as  fpeaking  his  fentiments,  the  whole  is  of  a  piece  ;  and 
to  this  purpofe,  The  Play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  reafon  was  its  being  wrote  on  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  Drama  ;  to  which  they  were  entire  ftrangers.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  for  whofe  judgment 
I  have  the  higheft  efteem,  it  was  an  excellent  Play,  well  di- 
gged inthefcenesy  i.  e.  where  the  three  unities  were  well  pre- 
fer ved.  Set  down  with  as  much  modefly  as  cunning,  i.  e.  where 
not  only  the  art  of  compofition,  but  the  fimplicity  of  nature, 
was  carefully  attended  to.  The  characters  were  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  life  and  manners,  in  which  nothing  was  overcharged 
into  Farce.  But  thefe  qualities,  which  gained  my  efteem,  loft: 
the  public's.  For  /  remember  one  faid,  There  was  no  fait  in 
the  lines  to  make  the  matter  favoury,  i.  e.  there  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  that  time,  a  fool  or  clown  to  joke, 
quibble,  and  talk  freely.    Nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that 
might  indite  the  author  of  affetlion,  i.  e.  nor  none  of  thofe 
paftionate,  pathetic  love  fcenes,  fo  efTential  to  modern  Tra- 
gedy, But  he  called  it  an  honefl  method,   i.  e.   he  owned, 
however  tajilefs  this  method  of  writing,  on  the  ancient  plan, 
was  to  our  times,  yet  it  was  chafte  and  pure  ;  the  diftin- 
guifhing  character  of  the  Greek  Drama.    I  need  only  make 
one  observation  on  all  this;  that,  thus  interpreted,  it  is  the 
jufteft  picture  of  a  good  tragedy,  wrote  on  the  ancient  rules. 
And  that  I  have  rightly  interpreted  it  appears  farther  from 
what  we  find  added  in  the  old  Quarto,  An  honejl  method,  as 
wholefome  as fweet,  and  by  very  much  more  HANDSOME  than 
fine,  i.  e.  it  had  a  natural  beauty,  but  none  of  the  fucus 
of  falfe  art. 

2.  A  fecond  proof  that  this  fpeech  was  given  to  be  admi- 
red, is  from  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  fpeech  itfelf:  which  con- 
tains the  defcription  of  a  circumftance  very  happily  imagined, 

namely 


H  a  m  l  e     Prince  of  Denmark. 

namely  Ilium  and  Priam's  falling  together  with  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  deftrover. 

 The  hellijh  Pyrrhus  fcfr, 

To,  Repugnant  to  co?nmand, 

Tb'  unnerved  father  falls  &c. 
To,  So  after  Pyrrhus'  paitfe. 

Ifow  this  circumftance,  illuftrated  with  the  fine  fimilitude  of 
the  ftorm,  is  fo  highly  worked  up  as  to  have  well  deferved  a 
place  in  VirgiVs  iecond  Book  of  the  /Eneid,  even  tho'  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  to  that  perfection  which  the  Roman 
Poet  had  conceived. 

3.  The  third  proof  is,  from  the  effects  which  followed  on 
the  recital.  Hamlet,  his  beft  character,  approves  it;  the 
Player  is  deeply  affected  in  repeating  it ;  and  only  the  foolifh 
Polonius  tired  with  it.  We  have  faid  enough  before  of  Ham- 
let's fentiments.  As  for  the  player,  he  changes  colour,  and 
the  tears  ftart  from  his  eyes.  But  our  author  was  too  good  a 
judge  of  nature  to  make  bombaft.  and  unnatural  fentiment 
produce  fuch  an  effect.  Nature  and  Horace  both  inftruct- 
ed  him, 

Si  vis  me  fere,  dolendum  eft 

Primum  ipf  tibi,  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  ladent, 
Telephe,vel Peleu.  Male  si  mandata  LOQUERls, 
Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo. 
And  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Horace  gives  this  pre- 
cept particularly  to  fhew,  that  bombaft  and  unnatural  fenti- 
timents  are  incapable  of  moving  the  tender  paffions,  which  he 
is  directing  the  poet  how  to  raife.  For,  in  the  lines  julr,  be- 
fore, he  gives  this  rule, 

Tclephus  Cif  Peleus,  ckm  pauper  &  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  Ampullasy  &  fefquipedalia  verba. 
Not  that  I  wTouid  deny,  that  very  bad  lines  in  very  bad  tra- 
gedies have  had  this  effect.     But  then  it  always  proceeds  from 
one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes. 

1.  Either  when  the  fubject  is  domeftic,  and  the  fcene  lies 
at  home :  The  fpectators,  in  this  cafe,  become  interefted  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  diftreffed ;  and  their  thoughts  are  fo  much 
taken  up  with  the  fubject,  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend to  the  poet ;  who,  otherwife,  by  his  faulty  fentiments 
and  diction,  would  have  Rifled  the  emotions  fpringing  up  from 
a  fenfe  of  the  diftrefs.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 
For,  as  Hamlet  fays, 

What's  Hecuba  to  bim»  or  hi  to  Hecuba  ? 

2.  When 
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2.  When  bad  lines  raife  this  affe&ion,  they  are  bad  in  the 
other  extreme  ;  low,  abject,  and  groveling,  inftcad  of  being 
highly  figurative  and  fwelling  ;  yet  when  attended  with  a 
natural  hmplicity,  they  have  force  enough  to  ftrike  illiterate 
and  fimple  minds.  The  Tragedies  of  Banks  will  juftify  both 
thefe  observations. 

But  if  any  one  will  Hill  fay,  that  Shake/pear  intended  to  re- 
prefent  a  player  unnaturally  and  fantaftically  affected,  we  mufi 
appeal  to  Hamlet,  that  is,  to  Shake/pear  himfelf,  in  this  mat- 
ter; who  on  the  reflection  he  makes  upon  the  Player's  emo- 
tion, in  order  to  excite  his  own  revenge,  gives  not  the  leaft 
hint  that  the  player  was  unnaturally  or  injudicioufly  moved. 
On  the  contrary,  his  fine  defcription  of  the  Actor's  emotion 
fhews,  he  thought  juft  otherwife. 

 this  Player  here 

But  in  a  fidlion,  in  a  dream  of  paJJion9 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working  all  his  v  if  age  wanyd : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diflraclion  in  his  afpeel, 
A  broken  voice  &c. 
And  indeed  had  Hamlet  efteemed  this  emotion  any  thing  un- 
natural, it  had  been  a  very  improper  circumftance  to  fpur 
him  to  his  purpofe. 

As  Shake/pear  has  here  {hewn  the  effects  which  a  fine  de- 
fcription of  Nature,  heightened  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art, 
had  upon  an  intelligent  Player,  whofe  bufinefs  habituates  him 
to  enter  intimately  and  deeply  into  the  characters  of  men  and 
manners,  and  to  give  nature  its  free  workings  on  all  occa- 
fions;  fo  he  has  artfully  fhewn  what  effects  the  very  fame 
fcene  would  have  upon  a  quite  different  man,  Polonius  ;  by 
nature,  very  weak  and  very  artificial  [  two  qualities,  though 
commonly  enough  joined  in  life,  yet  generally  fomuch  difguifed 
as  not  to  be  feen  by  common  eyes  to  be  together  ;  and  which 
an  ordinary  Poet  durft  not  have  brought  fo  near  one  another] 
by  difcipline,  practifed  in  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  eloquence  which 
was  ftiffi  forced,  and  pedantic ;  and  by  trade  a  Politician, 
and  therefore,  of  confequence,  without  any  of  the  affecting 
notices  of  humanity.  Such  is  the  man  whom  Shakefpear  has 
judicioufly  chofen  to  reprefent  the  falfe  tafte  of  that  audience 
which  had  condemned  the  play  here  reciting.  When  the 
actor  comes  to  the  fineft  and  mod  pathetic  part  of  the  fpeech, 
Polonius  cries  out,  this  is  too  long-,  on  which  Hamlet,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  ill  judgment,  replies,  It  fiall  to  the  barber's  with 
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thy  beard,  [intimating  that,  by  this  judgment,  it  appeared 
that  all  his  wifdom  lay  m  his  length  of  beard,  ]  Prftbee,  fay 
on.  Hcys  for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of  bawdry.  [  the  common  enter- 
tainment of  that  time,  as  well  as  this,  of  the  people]  or  he 
fleeps,  fay  on.  And  yet  this  man  of  modern  tafte,  who  ftood 
all  this  time  perfectly  unmoved  with  the  forcible  imagery  of 
the  relator,  no  fooner  hears,  amongrt  many  good  things,  one 
quaint  and  fantaftical  woid,  put  in,  I  fuppofe,  purpofely  for 
this  end,  than  he  profeffes  his  approbation  of  the  propriety  and 
dignity  of  it.  That's  good.  Mobled  Queen  is  good.  On  the 
whole  then,  I  think,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  long  quota- 
tion is  not  given  to  be  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  but  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  character  given  of  the  Play,  by  Hamlet,  can- 
not be  ironical.  The  pafTage  it  felf  is  extremely  beautiful.  It 
has  the  effecl:  that  all  pathetic  relations,  naturally  written, 
fhould  have ;  and  it  is  condemned,  or  regarded  with  indiffe- 
rence, by  one  of  a  wrong,  unnatural  tafte.  From  hence  ( to 
obferve  it  by  the  way)  the  Actors,  in  their  reprefentation  of 
this  play,  may  learn  how  this  fpeech  ought  to  be  fpoken,  and 
what  appearance  Hamlet  ought  to  alFume  during  the  re- 
cital. 

That  which  fupports  the  common  opinion,  concerning  this 
pafTage,  is  the  turgid  expreflion  in  fome  parts  of  it ;  which, 
they  think,  could  never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  com- 
mended. We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  examine 
the  lines  moft  obnoxious  to  cenfure,  and  fee  how  much,  al- 
lowing the  charge,  this  will  make  for  the  induction  of  their 
conclufion. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  flrikes  wide, 
But  with  the  zvhif  and  wind  of  his  fell  fivord 
Th9  unnerved  Father  falls. 
And  again, 

Out,  out,  thou  Jlrumpet  Fortune!  All  you  Gods, 

In  general  Synod,  take  away  her  potver  : 

Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 

And  bowl  the  round  nave,  down  the  hill  of  Heaven, 

As  low  as  to  the  Fiends. 
Now  whether  thefe  be  bombaft  or  not,  is  not  the  queftion ; 
but  whether  Shake/pear  efteemed  them  fo.  That  he  did  not 
fo  efteem  them  appears  fom  his  having  ufed  the  very  fame 
thoughts  in  the  fame  expreflion,  in  his  beft  plays,  and  given 
them  to  his  principal  characters^  where  he  aims  at  the  fublime. 
As  in  the  'following  paffages, 

Troibtst 
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Troilus,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  far  outftrains  the  execution 
of  Pyrrbus's  fword,  in  the  character  he  gives  of  Heclorh^ 
When  many  times  the  cative  Grecians  fall 
Ev'n  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword. 


Cleopatra^  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  rails  at  Fortune  in 
the  fame  manner. 

No,  let  me  /peak,  and  let  me  rail  fo  high, 
That  the  falfe  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provoked  at  my  offence. 

But  another  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  quotations  ;  a  difco- 
very  of  the  Author  of  this  recited  Play :  which,  letting  us  in- 
to a  circumftance  of  our  Author's  life  ('as  a  writer)  hitherto 
unknown,  was  the  reafon  I  have  been  fo  large  upon  this 
Queftion.  I  think  then  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Play  in  difpute  was  Shake/pear's  own:  and  that  this 
was  the  occafion  of  writing  it.  He  was  defirous,  as  foon 
as  he  had  found  his  ftrength,  of  reftoring  the  chaftnefs  and 
regularity  of  the  ancient  Stage  ;  and  therefore  compofed  this 
Tragedy  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Drama,  as  may  be  feen 
by  throwing  fo  much  atlion  into  relation.  But  his  attempt 
proved  fruitlefe;  and  the  raw,  unnatural  tafte,  then  preva- 
lent, forced  him  back  again  into  his  old  Gothic  manner.' 
For  which  he  took  this  revenge  upon  his  Audience. 


You  bid  them  rife  and  live. 
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Vol.  VIII. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

DUKE  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  Kinfman  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano. 

Othello,  the  Moor,  General  for  the  Venetians  in  Cyprus. 

Caflio,  his  Lieutenant-General. 

Jago,  Standard-bearer  to  Othello. 

Rodorigo,  afoolijh  Gentleman,  in  love  with  Defdemona. 

Montano,  the  Moor's  Predecejfor  in  the  Government  of. 

Cyprus. 
Clown,  Servant  to  the  Moor. 
Herald. 

Defdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife  /^Othello. 

Emilia,  Wife  to  lago. 

Bianca,  Curtezan,  Miftrefs  to  Caflio. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Mejjengers,  Muficlans,  Sailors, 
and  Attendants. 

SCEN  E,for  the  Firji  Acl,  in  Venice;  during 
the  reft  of  the  Play,  in  Cyprus. 


OTHEL- 


'OTHELLO, 

The  Moor  of  Ve  nice. 


c  T   i.     s  c  E  N  e  I. 

A  Street  VENICE, 
Enter  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

R  o  d  o  r  i  g  o. 

^USH,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  afr« 
kindly, 

H  That  thou,  Iago^  who  haft  had  my  purfe, 
As  if  the  firings  were  thine,  ihouldit  know 

of  ihis  

Iago.  But  you'll  not  hear  me. 
If  ever  I  did  dream  o;  fuch  a  matter,  abhor  me. 
Rod.  Thou  told'ft  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in  thy 

hate. 
Iago.  Defpife  me, 
If  I  do  not.    Three  Great  ones  of  the  city. 
In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
OfF-cap'dto  him  :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

'  i  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice]  The  ftory  is  caksn  froa  Cyn* 
thics  Novels.  Mr.  Pope. 

T  2  I 
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I  know  my  price,  I'm  worth  no  worfe  a  Place. 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofe, 
Evades  them  with  a  bombaft  circumftance, 
Horribly  ftuft  with  epithets  of  war, 
And,  in  conclufion, 

Non-fuits  my  mediators.    Certes,  fays  he, 

I  have  already  chofe  my  officer. 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Cajjio  \  —  (z  a  Florentine's 

A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  ;  — ■) 

That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  fpinfter  ;  but  the  bookifli  theorick, 

3  Wherein  the  (a)  toged  confuls  can  propofe 

As  mafterly  as  he  •,  meer  prattle,  without  pra&ice, 

Is  all  his  foldierfhip — he  had  th'  election  ; 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 

2  ■  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almoft  damnd  in  a  fair  wife  ;}  But  it  was  lags, 
and  not  Caffio,  who  was  the  Florentine,  as  appears  from  Aft  3. 
Scene  1 .    The  paflage  therefore  mould  be  read  thus, 

—  {a  Florentine'/ 

A  fellow  almoft  damnd  in  a  fair  wife  ;  — ) 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  Othello,  (which  logo  in  this  relation  repeats,) 
and  fignify,  that  a  Florentine  was  an  unfit  perfon  for  command,  as 
being  always  a  flave  to  a  fair  wife;  which  was  the  cafe  of  Iago, 
The  Oxford  Editor  fuppofing  this  was  faid  by  Iago  of  Cajfto,  will 
have  Caffio  to  be  the  Florentine ;  which,  he  fays,  is  plain  from 
many  pajfages  in  the  Flay,  rightly  underfood.  But  becaufe  Caffio 
was  no  married  man,  (tho'  I  wonder  it  did  not  appear  he  was, 
from  fome  paffages  rightly  underfood)  he  alters  the  line  thus 

A  fellow  almojl  damnd  in  a  fair  Phyz. 
A  White  friers*  phrafe. 

3  Wherein  the  toged  confuls — ]  Confuls,  for  counf  'lors. 

If  a  J  toged.   The  old  Quarto.  Vulg.  tongued] 


Chriftian 
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Chriftian  and  heathen,  4  mud  be  let  and  calm'd 

By  Debitor  and  Credit or,  this  Counter -cafter  ; 
tie,  in  good  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be, 
And    I  (God  blefs  the  mark!)  his  Moor-fhip's 
Ancient. 

Rod.  By  Heav'n,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

lago.  But   there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of 
fervice ; 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
5  Not  (as  of  old)  gradation,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  th*  firft.    Now,  Sir,  be  judge  your 
felf, 

If  I  in  any  juft  term  am  afllgn'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Iago.  O  Sir,  content  you  ; 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him. 
i  We  cannot  all  be  matters,  nor  all  mailers 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.    "  You  fhall  mark 
"  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
"  That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondage, 
"  Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mailer's  afs, 
I"  For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he's  old, 
caftiier'd  ; 

H  Whip  me  fuch  honed  knaves — Others  there  are, 
Ct  Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty, 

4   muft  ^  led  and  calm V]  So  the  old  Quarto.    The  firft 

Folio  reads  beleed:  but  that  fpoils  the  meafure.  I  read  let,  hin- 
dered . 

5  And  not  by  M  gradation — ,]  What  is  old  gradation?  He 
immediately  explains  gradation  very  properly.  Bu:  the  idea  of 
old  does  not  come  into  it, 

— — — — — wbtre  each  fecond 

Stood  heir  to  t/s  firft.  .  

I  read  therefore, 

Not  (as  of  old)  gradation. 
I  e.  it  does  not  go  by  gradation,  as  it  did  of  old. 

T  3  "  Keep 
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u  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves'; 

"  And,  throwing  but  fhows  of  fervice  on  their  lord?, 
"  Well  thrive  by  them    and  when  they've  Jin'd  their 

coats, 

<c  Do  themfelves  homage.    Thefe  folks  have  fome 
foul, 

And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  my  felf. 

It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Rcdorigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  I  ago  1 

In  following  him,  I  follow  but  my  felf, 

Heav'n  is  my  judge,  not  I,  for  love  and  duty  : 

But,  feeming  fc,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonftrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

6  In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  at ;  I'm  not  what  I  feem. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus  r 

[ago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Rcufe  him,  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight ; 
Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets,  incenfe  her  kinfmen  ; 
And  tho'  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  ;  tho'  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Red.  Here  is  her  father's  hcufe,  I'll  call  aloud. 

lege.  Do  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
"  7  As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
58  Is  fpred  in  populous  cities." 

Rod. 

b  In  compliment  extern, — j  Compliment,  I.  e.  fulnefs. 
7  A 'when,  t  ;  night  ard  egg/gnu?  the  fire 

Jt  SPIED  in  populous  cities  A  This  is  not  fenfe,  take  it  which 
way  you  will.  If  night  and  negligence  relate  to  fpied,  it  is  abt'urd 
fo  fay  the  fire  ives  fpied  by  ne^Hvenee.  If  night  and:  negligence  re- 
fer only  to  the  time  and  occaton,  it  fijould  then  be  by  n:ght,  and 

tint 
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Rod.  What,  ho!  Brabantio  I  Signior  Brabantio !  ho. 
Iago.  Awake!  what,  ho!  Brabantio!  ho!  thieves! 
thieves ! 

Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter  and  your  bags  ; 
Thieves !  thieves! 

SCENE  II. 

Brabantio  appears  above,  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within? 

Iago.  Are  all  doors  Jock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

Iago.  Zounds !  Sir,  you're  robb'd  :  for  fhame,  put 
on  your  Gown  ; 
Your  heart  is  burft,  you  have  loft  half  your  foul ; 
Ev'n  now,  ev'n  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arife,  arife, 
Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  elfe  the  Devil  will  make  a  grandfireof  you. 
Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Moft  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  what  are  you  ? 
Rod.  My  name  is  Rodorigo. 

thro  negligence.  Otherwife  the  particle  by  would  be  made  to  fignify 
ttme  applied  to  one  word,  and  applied  to  the  other  We  mould 
read  therefore,  Is  s  p  r  e  d,  by  which  all  thefe  faults  are  avoided  Bat 
what  is  of  moft  weight,  the  fimilitude,  thus  emended,  agrees  beft 
with  the  fact  it  is  applied  to.  Had  this  notice  been  given  to  Bra- 
bantio before  his  daughter  ran  away  and  married,  it  might  then  in- 
deed have  been  well  enough  compared  to  the  alarm  given  of  a  fire 
juft  /pied,  aflfoon  as  it  was  begun.  But  being  given  after  the  par- 
ties were  bedded,  it  was  more  fitly  compared  to  a  fire  fpred  by 
right  and  negligence,  foas  not  to  be  extinguifhed. 

T  4  I've 
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Bra.  The  worfe  welcome ; 
Pve  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  1 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay, 
My  daughter's  not  for  thee.    And  now  in  madnefs, 
Being  full  of  fupper  and  diftemp'ring  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir  

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure, 
My  fplrit  and  my  p]ace  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  Sir. 

Bra.  What  tdi'ft  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is 

Venice  : 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

'Red.  Mod  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fim'ple  and  pure  foul,  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  Zounds !  Sir  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will 
not  ferve  God,  if  the  Devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we 
come  to  do  you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians ; 
you  II  have  your  daughter  cover'd  with  a  Barbary 
Jione,  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;  you'll 
have  couriers  for  coufins,  and  gennets  for  germanes. 

hra.  What  prophane  wretch  art  thou  I 

lago.  I  am  one,  Sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making'tbc  beafl 
With  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are  a  fenator. 

Bra.  This  thou  fnalt  anfwer.    I  know  thee,  Ro« 
dorigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  Will  anfwer  any  th'mg.  But  I  befech  vou, 
i  r  1  be  your  pjeafure  and  moil:  wife  confent,  ] 

'J£2C'  *'^j&&  **d  The  fcventeen  following  Hpes  nre 
addW  fince  the  M  echcion,  where,  after  the  words,  I  befeetfaL 
immediately  follows,  J      J  * 

tffit  be  in  her  danber,  f£  Mr.  pope, 

(As 
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(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter, 

At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o'  th'  night, 

Tranfported  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 

But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gundalier, 

To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor  : 

If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  faucy  wrongs. 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe, 

That  from  the  fenfe  of  all  civility 

I  thus  would  play,  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 

To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger, 

Of  here  and  every  where ;  ftraight  fatisfie  yourfelf. 

If  me  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe, 

Let  loofe  on  me  the  juflice  of  the  State 

For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper ;  call  up  all  my  people   

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  Dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppreiTes  me  already. 
Light,  I  fay,  light! 

lago.  Farewel ;  for  I  mud  leave  you. 
It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholfome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produc'd  (as,  if  I  flay,  I  fhall) 
Againft  the  Moor.    For  I  do  know,  the  State, 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  fomc  check, 
Cannot  with  fafety  caft  him.    For  he's  embark'd 
With  fu.ch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus9  wars, 
Which  ev'n  now  (land  in  act,  that,  for  their  fouls, 
Another  of  his  fadom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  bufinefs.    In  which  regard, 
Tho'  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  pains, 
Yet,  for  neceffity  of  prefent  life, 
I  niuft  Ihew  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love  : 

(Which 
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(Which  is,  indeed,  but  fign.)    That  you  may  furely 
find  him, 

Lead  to  the  Sagillary  the  raifed  fearch  ; 

And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  farewel.  [Exit. 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Brabantio,  and  fervants  with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil.    Gone  fhe  is  -9 
9  And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpited  time, 
Js  nought  but  bitternefs.    Now,  Rodorigo, 
Where  did (1  thou  fee  her?  oh  unhappy  girl  ! 
With  the  Moor,  faidftthou?  who  would  be  a  father? 
How  didft  thou  know  'twas  fhe  ?  oh,  fhe  deceives  me 

Pad  thought   What  faid  fhe  to  you  ?  get  more 

tapers  - 

Raife  all  my  kindred-  arc  they  married,  think  you  ? 

Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  O  heaven!  how  gat  fhe  out  ? 
Oh  treafon  of  my  blood  ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  act.    Are  there  not  charms, 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd?  have  you  not  read,  Rodorigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing? 

Rod.  Yes,  Sir,  1  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother:  oh,  'would  you  had 
had  her  j 

Some  one  way,  fome  another — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him,  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

9  And  nvhat\<  to  cunt  of  my  despised  fixe,"]  Why  defpifed 
time  ?    We  flioa'd  read, 

 deifited  time. 

i.  e  vexatious. 

Bra. 
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Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.    At  every  houfe  I'll  call, 
I  may  command  at  mod;  get  weapons,  hoa! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might : 
On,  good  RodorigD)  I'll  deferve  your  pains.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  another  Street,  before  the  Sagittary. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  attendants  with  Torches. 

Iago.  T"  H  O'  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain  men, 

1    Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  ftinf  o'  th'  confeience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murther  :  1  lack  iniquity 

Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice.  Nine  or  ten  times 

I  thought  to've  jerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Oih.  It's  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againft  your  honour ; 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But  I  pray,  Sir, 
Are  you  faft  married  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this, 
That  the  Magnifico  is  much  belov'd, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential 
1  As  double  as  the  Duke's:  he  will  divorce  you, 
Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint  or  grievance 

i  As  double  as  the  Duke's :]  Rymer  teems  to  have  had  his  eye 
on  this  panage,  amongft  others,  where  he  talks  fo  much  of  the  im- 
propriety and  barbarity  in  the  ftyle  of  this  play.  But  it  is  an  ele- 
gant Grecifm.  As  double,  fignifies  as  large,  as  extenfive  ;  for  thus 
the  Greeks  ufe  JWakV.  Diofc.  \.  2.  c.  215.  And  in  the  fame 
manner  and  coniiruction,  the  Latins  fornctiines  ufed  duplex.  And 
the  old  French  writers  fay,  Laplus  double.  Dr.  Bent  ley  has  been 
as  fevere  on  Milton  for  as  elegant  a  Grecifm, 

Yet  virgin  o/TrcferpinayrcOT  Jc\'c.    lib.  9.  <ver.  396. 
'Tis  an  imitation  of  the  TIasB^v/.   *  9^;  ttfu  cf  Thewritui  for  an 
unmarried  f'irgin. 

The 
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The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  fpight: 
My  fervices,  which  I  have  done  the  Signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    'Tisyetto  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  Boafting  is  an  honour, 
I  mall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  Life  and  B^ing 
From  men  of  royal  fiege  ;  and  my  demerits 
May  *  fpeak,  unbonneting,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.    For  know,  Iago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Befde?nona> 
I  would  not  my  unhoufed  free  condition 
Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine, 
For  the  fea's  worth.    But  look!  what  lights  come 
yonder  ? 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Caffio,  with  torches. 

Iago.  Thofeare  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends; 
You  were  bed  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I :  I  mud  be  found. 
My  parts,  my  title  and  my  perfect  Soul 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.    Is  it  they  ? 

Iagd.  3  By  Jamsy  I  think,  no. 

Oth.  The  Servants  of  the  Duke,  and  my  lieutenant: 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  Friends  ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Caf.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  General  ; 
And  he  requires  your  halte,  poft-hafte,  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  inftant. 

2  — fpeakt  un bon netted — ]  Thus  all  the  copies  read.  It 
Jhould  be  un  bon  net  r  i  no,  /'.  e.  without  putting  off  the  bonnet. 

Mr.  Pope. 

3  By  Janus,  /  think,  no.]  There  is  great  propriety  in  making 
the  double  lago  fwear  by  Janus,  who  has  two  faces.  The  addrefs 
of  it  Jikewife  i?  as  remarkable,  for  as  the  peopb  coming  up  ap- 
peared  at  different  diftances  to  have  different  fhapes,  he  might 
(wear  by  J  anus,  without  tulpicioa  of  any  other  emblematic  meaning. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you? 

Caf  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  ; 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat.    The  Gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meflengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  anothers  heels : 
And  many  of  the  ConfuJs  rais'd  and  met, 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.    You  have  been  hotly 
call'd  for, 

When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  Senate  lent  above  three  feveral  quells, 
To  fearch  you  out. 

Oth.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you  : 
I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit  Othello. 

Caf.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  land-car- 
rack  ; 

If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 
Caf.  I  do  not  underftand. 
Iago.  He's  married, 
Caf.  To  whom  ? 

Iago.  Marry  to — Come,  Captain,  will  you  go? 

Enter  Othello. 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Caf.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you. 

SCENE  VI. 

E»/<r  Brabant  io,  Rodorigo,  with  officers  and  torches, 

Iago.  It  is  Brabantio :  General,  be  advis'd  v 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Holla!  (land  there. 
Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[Tkey  draw  on  both  fides. 
Iago,  You,  Rodorigo !  come,  Sir,  I  am  for  you— 

Otb. 
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Olh.  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will 
ruft  'cm. 

Good  Signior,  you  fhall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief!  where  haft  thouftow'd  my 
daughter  ? 

Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her  j 

For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe, 
If  fhe  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid,  fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  fhe  fhunn'd 

3  The  wealthy  culled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  t'incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  iboty  bofom 

Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight  ? 

4  Judge  me  the  world,  if 'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe, 
That  thou  haft  pra&is'd  on  her  with  foul  charms, 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals, 

That  weaken  (a)  Notion..  I'll  hav't  difputed  on  j 

'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 

I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuicr  of  the  world,  a  practifer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant ; 
Lay  hold  upon  him  \  if  he  do  refift, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Otb.  Hold  your  hands, 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft. 

5  Toe  wealthy  CURLED  darlings  cf  our  naticn,~\  I  read  CULLED, 
i.  <?.  fdect,  choien.    Sbakefpear  ufes  this  word  very  frequently, 

Tbefe  cull'd  and  choice  drawn  Cavaliers  from  France. 

Henry  V. 

Curled  was  an  improper  mark  cf  cirTzrence  between  a  Venetian 
and  a  Mocr,  which  latter  people  are  remarkably  curPd  by  nature. 

4  Judge  me  the  <vuorldt  &c]  The  five  following  lines  are  noc 
in  the  nrft  Edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

[  (a)  Notion.  Mr.  Theobald.  Vii]g.  A&r/sr.J 

Were 


Moor  of  Venice. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  fhould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.    Where  will  you  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prifon,  'till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  courfe  of  direct  Seflion 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey? 
How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  fatisfied, 
Whofe  mefTengers  are  here  about  my  fide, 
Upon  fome  prefent  bufinefs  of  the  State, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Offi.  True,  mod  worthy  fignior, 
The  Duke's  in  Council  \  and  your  noble  felf, 
I'm  fure,  is  fent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  Duke  in  Council  ? 
In  this  time  of  the  night  ?  bring  him  away ; 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe.  The  Duke  himfelf, 
Or  any  of  my  Brothers  of  the  State, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own  ; 
For  if  fuch  actions  may  have  paflage  free, 
5Bond-flaves,  and  Pagans,  fhall  our  Statefmen  be. 

[Exeunt. 

5  Bcnd-Jlaves,  and  Pagans  ]    Mr.  Theobald  alters  Pagans 

to  Pageants  for  this  reafon,  That  Pagans  are  as  ft >/.v  and  morilull 
the  <v:orld  over,  as  the  moji  regular  Chrijiians  in  the  prejer-vaticn  of 
private  property.  But  what  then  ?  The  ipeaker  had  not  this  higa 
opinion  ot  pagan  morality,  as  is  plain  from  hence,  that  this  im- 
portant difcovery,  ib  much  to  the  honour  of  paganifm,  was  firft 
made  by  our  Editor. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Changes  'to  the  Senate  Houfe. 

Duke  and  Senators,  fet  at  d  table  with  lights,  ani 
attendants. 

Duke.  6  Hp  HERE  is  no  compofition  in  thefe  news9 
A    That  gives  them  credit. 

i  Sen.  Indeed  they  are  difproportion'd  ; 
My  letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  Gallies, 

Duke.  And  mine  a  hundred  and  forty. 

z  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred  *, 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 
(  7  As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkijh  Fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  enough  to  judgment  •„ 
I  do  not  fo  fccure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  1  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

[Sailors  within.']  What  hoa!  what  hoa !  what  hoa  I 

Enter  Sailors. 

Offi.  A  meflenger  from  the  Gallies. 
Duke.  Now  !  —  what's  the  bufinefs  ? 

6  There  is  no  compofuicn  ]    Qompofition,  for  confiftency, 

conccrdancy. 

7  As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  they  aim  reports.']  Thefe  Vene- 
tians feem  to  have  had  a  very  odd  fcrt  of  perfons  in  employ- 
ment, who  did  all  by  hazard,  as  to  what,  and  how,  they  mould 
report ;  for  this  is  the  fenfe  of  man's  aiming  repot  ts.  The  true 
readii  g,  without  queilion,  is, 

 —  where  t^e  aim  retorts. 

i.  c.  Where  there  is  no  better  ground for  information  than  conjecture  : 
Which  not  only  improves  the  fenfe,  but,  by  changing  the  verb 
into  a  noun,  and  the  noun  into  a  verb,  mends  the  expreftion. 

Sail. 


Moor  ^Venice. 

Sail.  The  Turkijh  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes, 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  State. 

Duke.  How  lay  you  by  this  change  ? 

i  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  afTay  of  reafon.   'Tis  a  pageant, 
To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze  ;  when  we  confider 
Th'importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 
And  let  our  felves  again  but  underftand, 
That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it  ; 
|  For  that  it  Hands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in.  If  we  make  thought  of  this, 
We  muft  not  think  the  Turk  is  fo  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  lateft,  which  concerns  him  firft  % 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  eafe  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence  he's  not  for  Rhodes. 

OJfi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mejf.  The  Ottomites,  (reverend  and  gracious,) 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injoin'd  them  with  an  after-fleet' 

i  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought ;  how  many,  as  you  guefs  ? 

Mejf.  Of  thirty  fail  ;  and  now  they  do  re-ftem 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  Purpofes  toward  Cyprus.    Signior  Montana, 
Your  trufty  and  moft  valiant  Servitor, 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus :  Marcus  Luccicos* 
Is  he  not  here  in  town  ? 

i  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence, 


8  For  that  it  jiands  not  Sec.  ]  The  feven  following  lines  are 
added  fmce  the  firft  Edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

Vo  l.  VIII.  U  Duke. 
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Duke.  Write  from  us,  to  him,  poft,  poft-hafte, 

difpatch. 

I  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantioy  and  the  valiant  Moor. 

SCENE  VIII. 

To  tkem,  enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Cafiio,  Iago, 
Rodorigo,  and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello^  we  muft  ftraight  employ  you, 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 
I  did  not  fee  you    welcome,  gentle  fignior  : 

[To  Braban. 

We  lack'd  ycur  counfel,  and  your  help  to  night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours  ;  good  your  Grace,  pardon  me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  bufmefs, 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed    nor  doth  the  general 
Take  hold  on  me :  For  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er- bearing  nature, 
That  it  ingluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows, 
And  yet  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Duke.  Why  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 
Bra.  My  daughter!  oh,  my  daughter  ! 

Sen.  Dead?.  . 

Bra.  To  me  ; 
She  is  abus'd,  ftolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
9  By  fpells  and  medicines,  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  fo  propofteroufly  to  err, 

(Being 

9  By  /pells  and  medicines,  bought  of  mountebanks  ;  ]  Rymer  has 
ridiculed  this  circumftance  as  unbecoming  (  both  for  its  weaknefs 
and  fuperftition )  the  gravity  of  the  accufer,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Tribunal :  But  his  criticifm  only  expofes  his  own  ignorance. 
The  circumftance  was  not  only  exactly  in  character,  but  urged  with 
the  greateft  addrefs,  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  infilled  on.  For,  by 
the  Venetian  Law,  the  giving  Love-potions  was  very  criminal,  as 
Skakefpear  without  queftion  well  underftood.  Truis  the  Law, 
De  i  malejicii  eff  berbarie,  cap.  1 7.  of  the  Code  intitled,  Delia, 
promijjion  del  malejicio,     Statuimo  etiamdio^  che-fe  alcun  homo* 
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(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe,) 
Sans  Witchcraft  could  not  

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  her  fcJf, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  (hall  your  felf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  fenfe  ;  yea,  though  our  proper  Son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now,  it  ftems, 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  State- affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

All.  We're  very  lorry  for't. 

'Duke.  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  fay  to  this  ? 

[To  Othel. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Oth.  Moft  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  mafters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moft  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.  Rude  am  I  in  my  fpeech, 
1  And  little  blefs'd  with  the  fet  phrafe  of  peace  ; 
For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years'  Pith, 

0  femina  harra  fatto  maleficii,  iquali  fe  dimandano  njulgarmente 
amatorie,  o  <veramente  alcuni  altri  maleficiiy  che  alcun  homo  o  fe- 
mina  fe  ha<vefifon  in  odio,  fia  frufla  &  bollado,  &  che  hara  confe- 
gliado  patifca  fitnile  pena.  And  therefore  in  the  preceding  Scene, 
Brabantio  calls  them 

•        Arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant. 

I  And  little  blefsd  <with  the  soft  phrafe  of  peace  ;  ]  This  apo- 
logy, if  addrefTed  to  his  mifirefs,  had  been  well  expreaed.  But 
what  he  wanted,  in  fpeaking  before  a  Venetian  Senate,  was  noc 
the  foft  blandifhments  of  fpeech,  bat  the  art  and  method  of  maf- 
culine  eloquence.  The  old  Quarto  reads  it,  therefore,  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  Shakefpear  wrote, 

 the  set  phrafe  of  peace ; 

u  2  'Till 
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•Till  now,  fome  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  deareft  action  in  the  tented  field  •, 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle  ; 

And  therefore  little  fhail  I  grace  my  caufe, 

In  fpeak ing  for  my  felf.    Yet,  by  your  patience, 

I  mil  a  round  unvarnifh'd  tale  deliver, 

Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what  charms. 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 

1  won  his  daughter  with.  j 

Bra.  A  maiden,  never  bold 
Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blufh'd  at  it  felf  j  and  fhe,  in  fpight  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear'd  to  look  on— — 
It  is  a  judgment  rnaim'd,  and  mod  imperfect, 
That  will  confefs,  Perfection  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  muft  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  mould  be.  I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  fome  dram,  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft, 
Than  thefe  thin  habits  and  poor  likelyhoods 
Of  modern  Seeming  do  prefer  again  ft  him. 

i  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak ; 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  affordeth  ? 

Oth,  I  befeech  you, 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagitiary\ 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father  ; 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 

The 
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The  Truft,  the  Office,  I  do  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  Sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 
Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither. 

[Exeunt  two  or  three. 
Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them,  you  b^-ft  know  the  place. 

[Exit  Iago. 

And  'till  (he  come,  as  truly  as  to  heav'n 
I  do  confefs  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  jultly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  (he  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  s 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  (lory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes, 
That  1  have  paft. 

I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyifli  days, 

To  ths  very  moment  that  he  bad  me  tell  it  : 

Wherein  I  fpoke  of  mod  difaftrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  fcapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  | 

Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe, 

And  fold  to  (lavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

a  And  with  it,  all  my  travel's  hiftory  : 

3  Wherein  of  4  antres  valt,  and  5  defarts  idle, 

Rough 

2  And  vjith  it,  all  my  travel's  hiftory :  ]   This  line  is  reflor'd 
from  the  old  Edition.    It  is  in  the  reft, 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  hiftory. 
Rymer,  in  his  criticifm  on  this  play,  has  changed  it  to  portents, 
inftead  of  portance.  Mr.  Pope. 

3  Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  &c.  ]  Difcourfes  of  this  nature  made  " 
the  fubject  of  the  politeft  conventions,  when  voyages  into,  and 
difcoveries  of,  the  new  world  were  all  in  vogue.  So  when  the 
Baftard  Faulconhridge,  in  King  John,  defcribes  the  behaviour  of 
upftart  greatnefs,  he  makes  one  of  the  elfential  circumftances  of  it 
to  be  this  kind  of  table-talk.  The  fajhion  then  running  altogether 
in  this  way,  it  is  no  wonder  a  young  lady  of  quality  fhould  be 

ftruck 
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Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  vvhofe  heads  touch 
heav'n, 

6  It  was  my  hent  to  fpeak  *,  fuch  was  the  procefs  ; 

And  of  the  Cambals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi  ;  and  men  whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  moulders.    All  thefe  to  hear 

Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline ; 

But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  me  could  with  hafte  difpatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  difcourfe  :  which  I  obferving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate  ; 

Whereof  by  parcels  me  had  fomething  heard, 

But  not  diftindtively  :  I  did  confent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 

That  my  youth  fuffer'd.    My  ftory  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  7  a  world  of  fighs  : 

Shefwore,  in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  pafling flrange^ 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful  

She  wifh'd,  ine  had  not  heard  it ;  —  yet  fhe  wim'd, 

Uruck  with  the  hiilory  of  an  adventurer.  So  that  Rytner,  who 
profelledly  ridicules  this  whole  circumilance,  and  the  noble  au- 
thor of  the  Cbarafteriflks,  who  more  obliquely  mears  it,  only 
expofe  their  own  ignorance. 

4  Jntres."]  French,  Grottoes.  Mr.  Pope. 

5  —  defarts  idle,]  Idle,  for  barren  ;  becaufe  want  of  culture 
makes  barren. 

6  //  was  my  hint  to  fpeak  ;  —  ]  This  implies  it  as  done  by 
a  tfap  laid  for  her  :  But  the  old  Quarto  reads  hent,  i.  e.  ufe, 
cuftoiri. 

7  a  world  of  Jighs :  ]  It  was  kiffes  in  the  later  Editions : 
But  this  is  evidently  the  true  reading  The  lady  had  been  for- 
ward indeed  to  give  him  a  world  of  kiffes  upon  the  bare  recital  of 
his  llory    nor  does  it  agree  with  the  following  lines.     Mr.  Pope. 
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That  heav'n  had  made  her  fuch  a  man :  •   Hie 

thank'd  me, 
And  bad  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  fliould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  fpake* 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  1  had  pafr, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  me  did  pity  them: 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witncfs  it. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants* 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too- 
Good  Brabantio* 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  beft. 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak  ; 
If  me  confefs  that  me  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deft  ruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  !  Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs, 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
"Where  you  muft  owe  obedience  ? 

Def.  My  noble  father, 
I  da  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  ; 
To  you  I'm  bound  for  life  and  education  : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpect  you.    You're  the  lord  of  duty  *, 
Pm  hicherto  your  daughter.  But  here's  my  husband  3 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  :  I  have  done. 
Pleafe  it  your  Grace,  on  to  the  State-affairs  5 
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I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. 
Come  hither,  Moor  : 

I  here  do  give  thee  That  with  ail  my  heart, 
Which,  bat  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.    For  your  fake,  jewel, 
I'm  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 
For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.   I  have  done,  my  lord. 
Duke,  8  Let  me  fpeak  like  our  felf  \  and  lay  a 
femence, 

Which,  as  a  grife,  or  itep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 
Into  your  favour  

When  remedies  are  pad,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  feeing  the  word,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  pad  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preferv'd  when  Fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  fmiles,  deals  fomething  from  the 
thief  j 

He  robs  himfelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra.  So,  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile ; 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
P.nr  the  fre^  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  fentence,  and  the  forrow,  s 
'i  hat,  to  pay  grief,  muft  of  poor  patience  borro>v 
Thefe  fentences  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal. 
9  But  words  are  words    I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. — 

Befeech 

8  Let  me /peak  like  your  felf',  — ]  It  fliould  be,  like  our  felf. 
i.  e.  Let  me  meditate  between  you  as  becomes  a  prince  and  com- 
mon father  of  his  people  :  For  the  prince's  opinion,  here  deli- 
vered, was  quite  contrary  to  Brahantio\  fentiment. 

9  But  words  are  words'*  I never  jet  did  hear, 

That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  tar.  ]  The 
Duke  had  by  fage  ientences  been  exhorting  Brabantio  to  patience, 

and 
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Sefeech  you,  now  to  the  affairs  o'  th'  State. 

Duke.  The  "Turk  with  a  moft  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus :  Othello^  the  fortitude  of  the  place 
is  beft  known  to  you.  And  though  we  have  there  a 
fubftituteof  moft  allowed  fufficiency  ;  yet  opinion,  a 
fovereign  miftrefs  of  effects,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice 
on  you  ;  you  muft  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the 
glofs  of  your  new  fortunes,  with  this  more  ftubborn 
and  boifterous  expedition. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  moft  grave  fenators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.    I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardnefs  ;  and  do  undertake 
This  prefent  war  againft  the  Qttomites. 
Moft  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  State, 
I  crave  fit  difpofuion  for  my  wife, 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition  ; 
With  fuch  accommodation  and  before 
As  levels  with  her  breeding, 

Duke,  Why,  at  her  fatner's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Oth.  Norl. 

Def.  Nor  would  I  there  refide, 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye,    Moft  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear, 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 

and  to  forget  the  grief  of  his  daughter's  ftoln  marriage,  to  which 
Brabcuiiio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply  to  this  erlecT:  :  My  lord, 
I  apprehend  -very  well  the  wifdom  of  your  ad-vice  i  but  tho"1 you  would 
comfort  me,  nvords  are  but  words  ;  and  the  heart,  already  bruis'd, 
was  never  piere'd,  or  wounded,  through  the  ear.  it  is  obvious 
tnat  the  text  muft  be  reitor'd  thus, 

That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  thro*  the  ear. 
i.  e.  That  the  wounds  of  forrow  were  ever  cur'd,  or  a  man  made 
heart-whole  meerly  by  words  of  confola;icn. 

T  affift 
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T*  afTift  my  fimplenefs. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemcna? 

Def.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  Jive  with  him, 
1  My  down-right  violence  to  forms,  my  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.   My  heart's  fubdu'd 
Ev'n  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  ; 
I  law  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  coniecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
1  The  rights,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me: 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  mail  fupport, 
By  his  dear  abfence.    Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  Jords ;  befeech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a  free  way.    I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  pleaie  the  palate  of  my  appetite  •, 
3  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects 

1  My  drum-right  ^mhmct  and  storm  of  fortunes]  But 
what  violence  was  it  that  drove  her  to  run  away  with  the  Mooi  \ 
We  lhould  read, 

My  downright  violence  to  forms,  my  fortunes. 

2  Toe  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me:  ]  By 
rites  can  be  meant  no  other  than  conjugal  rites :  But  it  is  abfurd 
to  think  the  poet  could  make  her  commit  fo  high  an  indecorum 
againll  the  modefry  of  her  character  to  fay  this.  Without  queilioa 
Shakefpear  wrote, 

The  rights,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  her  eft  me : 
i.  e.  The  right  of  fharing  his  dangers  with  him.    So  Othello  tells 
the  Senate, 

She  iovd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pafs 'd, 
and  fhe  was  now  defirous  of  fharing  with  him  what  were  to  come  , 
on  which  account  he  calls  her  afterwards, 
Oh,  my  fair  warrior! 

3  N:r  to  comply  with  heaty  the  young  affecls 

In  my  dcfuncl  and  proper  Satisfaction  ;  ]  i.e.  With  that  heat 
and  new  affections  which  the  indulgence  of  my  appetite  has  railed 
and  created.  This  is  the  meaning  of  itfimS,  which  has  made  all 
the  difheuky  of  the  paifage. 

In 
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In  my  defunct  and  proper  Satisfaction  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

And  heav'n  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think, 

I  wiil  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant, 

For  flie  is  with  me. — No,  when  light- vving'd  toys 

Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulnefs 

My  fpeculative  and  offic'd  inftruments, 

That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs  ; 

Let  houfewifes  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 

Make  head  againft  my  eftimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  mail  privately  determine, 
Or  for  her  ftay  or  going  ;  th'  affair  cries  hafte ; 
And  fpeed  muft  aniwer.    You  mud  hence  to  night. 

Def.  To  night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'th'  morning  here  we'll  meet  again* 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind, 
And  he  ihall  our  commiflion  bring  to  you  ; 
And  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpect 
As  doth  import  you. 
i  |   Oth.  Pleafe  your  Grace,  my  Ancient ; 
(A  man  he  is  of  honefty  and  truft,) 
To  his  conveyance  I  aflign  my  wife, 
"With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  Grace  mall  think 
To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke,  Let  it  be  fo ; 
Good  night  to  every  one.    And,  noble  Signior, 
4  If  virtue  no  belighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  fon- in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 
Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor,  ufe  Defdemona  well. 
Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee. 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exit  Duke,  with  Senators. 

4  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,~\  This  is  a  fenfelefs 
epithet.  We  Ihould  read  belighted  beauty,  i.  e.  white 
and  fair. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith.  Honcft  Iago, 

My  Defdemona  muft  I  leave  to  thee  ; 

J  prythee,  Jet  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 

And  bring  her  after  in  the  beft  advantage. 

Come,  Defdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 

Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  dire&ion 

Tofpcakwith  thee.  We  muft  obey  the  time.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

Manent  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 
Rod.  Iago.  

Iago.  What  fayeft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 
Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkeft  thou? 
Iago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 
Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 
Iago.  Well,  if  thou  doft,  I  mall  never  Jove  thee 
after. 

Why,  thou  filly  gentleman! 

Rod.  It  is  filJinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  phyfician. 

Iago.  O  villainous!  I  have  Jook'd  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  feven  years,  and  fince  I  could  diftinguifh 
betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  man 
that  knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere  I  would  fay,  I 
would  drown  my  felf  for  the  love  of  a  Guinney-hGn, 
I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  mould  I  do  ?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  fhame 
to  be  fo  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig :  'tis  in  ourfelves  that  we  are 
thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardiners.  So  thai  if  we  will 
plant  nettles,  or  fow  lettuce ;  fet  hyiToo,  and  weed  up 
thyme  ;  fupply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  dif- 
tra<3  it  with  many ;  either  have  it  fteril  with  idle- 
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nefs,  or  manured  with  induftry  •,  why,  the  power  and 
corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  will.  If  the  ba- 
lance of  our  lives  had  not  one  fcale  of  rcafon  to  poife 
another  of  fenfuality,  the  blood  and  bafmefs  of  our  na- 
tures would  conducl  us  to  molt  prepofterous  conclu- 
fions.  But  we  have  rcafon,  to  cool  our  raging  mo- 
tions, our  carnal  ftings,  our  unbitted  Jufts  ;  whereof  I 
take  this,  that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  feci,  or  fyen. 
Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  meerly  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
miffion  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  drown  thyfelf  ? 
drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  profeft  me 
thy  friend,  and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  deferving 
with  cables  of  perdurable  toughnefs.  I  could  never 
better  fteed  thee  than  now.  Put  mony  in  thy  purfe ; 
follow  thou  thefe  wars  -y  5  difTeat  thy  favour  with  an 
ufurped  beard  ;  I  fay,  put  mony  in  thy  purfe  It  can- 
not be,  that  Defdemona  mould  long  continue  her  love 
to  the  Moor — put  mony  in  thy  purfe — nor  he  his  to 
her.  It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and 
thou  malt  fee  an  anfwerable  fequeftration, — put  but 
mony  in  thy  purfe. — Thefe  Moors  are  changeable  in 
their  wills;  —  fill  thy  purfe  with  mony.  The  food, 
that  to  him  now  is  6  as  lufcious  as  loches,  mall  fhortly 
be  as  bitter  as  a  coloquintida.  When  fhe  is  fated 
with  his  body,  fhe  will  find  the  errors  of  her  choice. — 
She  muft  have  change,  fhe  muft :  therefore  put  mony 
in  thy  purfe. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thy  felf,  do 

5  defeat  thy  favour  voith  an  ufurped  heard  {]  This  is  not 
Engli/b.  We  (hould  rewl  disseat  thy  favour,  i.  e.  turn  it  out 
of  its  feat,  change  it  for  another.  The  word  ufurped  dire&s  us 
to  this  reading. 

6  As  lufcious  as  locufts,]  Whether  you  understand  by  this  thein- 
fecl:  or  the  fruit,  it  cannot  be  given  as  an  inftance  of  a  delicious 
morfel,  notwithltanding  the  exaggerations  of  lying  travellers.  The 
true  reading  is  laches  a  very  plcafant  confection  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabian  phyficians;  and  fo  very  fitly  oppofed 
both  to  the  bitternefs  and  ufe  of  Coloquintida* 
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it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the 
mony  thou  canft.  If  fanctimony  and  a  frail  vow, 
7  betwixt  an  errant  Barbarian  and  a  fuper-fubtle  Vene- 
tiariy  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
hell,  thou  ftialt  enjoy  her  ;  therefore  make  mony.  A 
pox  of  drowning  thyfelf !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way. 
Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hang'd  in  comparing  thy  joy, 
than  to  be  drown'd  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fait  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  iflue? 

Iago.  Thou  art  fure  of  me. — Go,  make  mony. — 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  caufe  is  hearted  ;  thine 
hath  no  lefs  reafon.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  re- 
venge againft  him.  If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou 
doft  thy  felf  a  pleafure,  and  me  a  fport  There  are 
many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  de- 
livered. Traverfe,  go,  provide  thy  mony.  We  will 
have  more  of  this  to-morrow.  Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  mall  we  meet  i*  th'  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Go  to,  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod.  What  fay  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  anvchang'd   Til  go  fell  all  my  land.  [Exit. 

SCENE  XI. 
Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  Go  to,  farewel,  put  mony  enough  in  your 
purfe  

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe ; 

For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  ihould  profane, 

7  bettvixt  an  erring  Barbarian]  We  fliould  read  errant, 
that  is  a  vagabond,  one  who  has  no  houfe  nor  country. 
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If  I  mould  time  expend  8  with  fuch  a  fnipe, 

But  for  my  fport  and  profit.    I  hate  the  Moor, 

And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  meets 

He  has  done  my  office.    I  know  not,  iPt  be  true — ■ 

But  I,  for  meer  fufpicion  in  that  kind, 

Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.    He  holds  me  well 

The  better  fhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him  ; 

Caffio's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  fee  now  ;  

To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  Will, 
A  double  knavery — How  ?  how  ? — let's  fee- 
After  fome  time,  i*  abufe  Othello's  ear, 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife— • 
He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe, 
To  be  fufpecled    fram'd  to  make  women  falfe. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honeft  that  but  feem  to  be  fo  ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th1  nofe, 
As  afles  are : 

I  have't  —  it  is  ingendred  —  9  Hell  and  Spite 
Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 

[Exit. 


A  C  T    II.      SCENE  L 

The  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Enter  Montano  Governor  tffCyprus,  and  Gentlemen* 

M  O  N  T  A  N  O. 

WH  AT  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea  ? 
i  Gent.  Nothing  at  all,  it  is  a  high-wrought 
flood  ; 

8  — with  fuch  a  fnipe,]  i.e.  a  diminitive  woodcock. 

9  " — He/I  and  night]  We  ihould  read  Spite,  i,  e.  love  of 
inifchief,  and  love  of  revenge. 
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I  cannot  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
Defer y  a  fail. 

Mont.  Methinks  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at 
land  ; 

A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements  ; 

If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea, 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortife?  what  fhall  we  hear  of  this? 

2  Gent.  A  ftgregation  of  the  Turkijh  fleet ; 
For  do  but  (land  upon  the  foaming  more, 
The  chiding  billows  feem  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 

The  wind-fhak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monftrous 
main, 

Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fired  pole  5 
I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turki/b  fleet 
Be  not  infhelter'd  and  embay'd,  they're  drowned  5 
It  is  impofnbie  to  bear  it  out. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lords,  our  wars  are  done : 
The  defperate  tempeft  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  defignment  halts.    A  noble  mip  of  Venice 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufferance 

On  fnoft  part  of  the  fleet. 

Mont.  How!  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent.  The  Ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronejfa  \  Michael  CaJJio^ 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  fhore  ;  the  Moor  himfelf 's  at  fea, 
And  is  in  full  commim\.u  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mont.  Pin  glad  on't  \  'tis  a  worthy  Governor. 

3  Genu 
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3         But  this  fame  CaJ/io,  though  he  fpeak  of 
comfort, 

Touching  the  Turkijh  lofs,  yet  he  looks  fodly, 

And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe  ;  for  they  were  parted 

With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

Mont.  Pray  heav'ns  he.be: 
For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier.    Let's  to  the  fea-fide, 
As  well  to  fee  the  vefTel  that's  come  in, 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indiftinct  regard. 

Gent.  Come,  let's  do  fo ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Caffio. 

Caf  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  iiles 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor:  oh,  let  the  heav'ns 
Give  him  defence  againft  the  elements, 
For  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea. 

Mont.  Is  he  well  ftiipp'd  ? 

Caf.  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

IVithin.']  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail !  ■ 

Caf.  What  noife? 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o*  ch*  fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  a  fail. 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  ftiape  him  for  the  Governor. 

Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  (hot  of  courtefie; 
Our  friends,  at  leaft. 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  go  forth, 
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And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

Gent.  I  (hall.  {Exit. 

Mont.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  General  wiv'd? 

Caf.  Moll  fortunately,  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  deicription  and  wild  fame: 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
'  And  in  terreftrial  vefture  of  creation 
Do's  bear  all  excellency  ■ 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  Iago9  Ancient  to  the  General 
Caf.  H'as  had  moil  favourable  and  happy  fpeed  j 

Tempefts  themfelves,  high  feas,  and  howling  winds , 

The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 

(Traitors  enfteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltleis  ked  j) 

As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 

Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 

The  divine  Defdemona. 
Mont.  What  is  me? 

Caf.  She  that  I  fpake  cf,  our  great  Captain's 

Captain, 

Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  Tago 

I  And  in  tb*  essential  wfiurt  of  creation 

Dos  bear  all  excellency  ]  It  is  plain  that  fomething  very 

]-•  :?  boikal  was  here  intended.    But  what  is  there  as  ic  ftands? 

B5s,  that  in  the  efTence  of  creation  he  bore  all  excellency.  The 
expre^on  is  intolerable,  and  could  never  come  from  one  who  fo 
well  undcrftocd  the  force  of  words  as  our  Poet.  The  eflntial  vef- 
ture  is  the  fame  as  effential form.  So  that  the  exprefiion  is  non- 
:"-  J.  For  the  <vefture  of  creation  fignines  the  forms  in  which  creat- 
ed beings  are  call.  And  cffence  relates  not  to  the  form,  but  to  the 
matter.    Sbakefpear  certainly  wro;e, 

And  in  terrestrial  -"jejiure  of  creation. 
And  in  thislay  the  wonder,  That  all  created  excellence  mould  be 
contained  within  an  earthly  mortal  form. 

Wfiofc 
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Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnight's  fpetd.    Great  Jove,  Othello  guard  ! 
And  fwell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  fhip, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extinguifrYd  fpirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  Rodorigo,  and  /Emilia. 
O  behold! 

The  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  more  : 
You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heav'n, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand 
En  wheel  thee  round. 

Def.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caffio, 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Caf.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd,  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  lhortly  here. 

Def.  O,  but  I  fear —  h#w  loft  you  company  ? 

Caf.  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  skies 
Parted  our  feilowmip.    But  hark,  a  fail ! 

Within.]  A  fail,  a  fail ! 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  Citadel: 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Caf.  See  for  the  news : 
Good  Ancient,  you  are  welcome.  Welcome,  miftrefss 

[To  ./Emilia,, 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 

That  1  extend  my  manners.    'Tis  my  breeding, 

That  gives  me  this  bold  fhew  of  courtefie. 

Iago.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her 
lips, 

As  of  her  tongue  fhe  oft  beftows  on  me, 
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You'd  have  enough, 

Def  Alas !  {he  has  no  fpeech. 

logo.  In  faith,  too  much  ;  .o 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fieep  ; 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfhip,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

JEmil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  fo. 

lago.  Ccme  on,  come  on  \  you're  pictures  out  of 
doors, 

Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfe wives  in  your 
beds! 

Def  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer! 
lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  a  Titrk ; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
JEmil.  You  fhall  not  write  my  praife. 
lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Def.  What  would'ft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 

ftiould'ft  praife  me  ? 
lago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  x  if  ndt  critical. 
Def  Come,  one  affay.    There's  one  gone  to  the 

harbour  

lago.  Ay,  Madam. 

Def.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife  5  — - * 
Come,  how  would'ft  thou  praife  me  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it;  but,  indeed,  c<  my  inven- 
"  tion  comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from 
"  freeze,  it  plucks  out  brains  and  all."  But  my  mule 
labours,  and  thus  fhe  is  delivered. 

If  fie  be  fair  and  wife,  fairnefs  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  ufe,  the  other  ufeth  it, 

2   if  not  critical.]  Critical,  for  fatirical. 

Def. 
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dl  prais'd  •,  how  if  flie  be  black  and  witty  ? 

lt  foe  be  blacky  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 

e'll  find  a  white  that  Jhall  her  blacknefs  fit. 

DeJ.      orfe  and  worfe. 

JEmil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolifh,  that  was  fair  ; 
For  even  her  folly  helpt  her  to  an  heir* 

Defi  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'  th'  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praifehaft  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolim  ? 

Iago.  There's  none  fo  foul  and  foolifo  thereunto, 

But  does  foul  pranks,  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do. 

Defi  Oh  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praifefl  the  word 
bed.  But  what  praiie  couldft  thou  beftow  on  a  de- 
ferving  woman  indeed  ?  3  one  that  in  the  authority  of 
her  merit,  did  juftly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  ma- 
lice itfelf? 

Iago. Cc  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud, 
1 6  Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  \ 
"  Never  lackt  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay, 
<c  Fled  from  her  wi[h,  and  yet  faid,  now  I  may ; 
"  She  that  when  anger' d,  her  revenge  being 
nigh, 

3  one,  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  juftly  put  on  the 
•vouch  of 'very  malice  itfelf V]  The  editor,  Mr.  'Theobald,  not  un- 
demanding the  phrafe,  To  put  on  the  vouch  of  malice,  has  alter'd 
it  to  put  down,  and  wrote  a  deal  of  unintelligible  fluff  to  jultify  his 
blunder.  To  put  on  the  n&uch  of  any  one,  lignifies,  to  call  upon 
any  one  to  vouch  for  another.  So  that  the  lenfe  of  the  place  is 
this,  One  that  was  fo  confcious  of  her  own  merit,  and  of  the  au- 
thority her  character  had  with  every  one,  that  me  durft  venture  to 
call  upon  malice  itfelf  to  vouch  for  her.  This  was  fome  com- 
mendation. And  the  character  only  of  the  cleareft  virtue ;  which 
could  force  malice,  even  againll  its  nature,  to  do  juftice. 
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cc  Bad  her  wrong  flay,  and  her  difpl        fly  %  . 
4  She  that  in  wifdom  never  was  fo  fr 
T 7  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  fain,     j  tail ; 
^  She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  fclofe  her 
mind, 

"  See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight,,  (if  ever fuch  wight  were)— 

Def  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmallheer. 

Def.  O  mod  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  !  do  not 
learn  of  him,  JEmilia,  tho'  he  be  thy  husband.  How 
fay  you,  Caffio,  is  he  not  a  moft  *  profane  and  liberal 
counfellor  ? 

Cafl  He  fpeaks  home,  Madam  ;  you  may  relifti 
him  more  in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

lago.  [Jflde.~]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  ;  ay,  well 
faid — whifper — With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I 
enfnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caflfw.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her, 
do  —  6 1  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtfhip.  You 
fay  true,  'tis  fo,  indeed. — If  fuch  tricks  as  thefe  ftrip 
you  out  of  your  lieutenancy,  it  had  been  better  you 
had  not  kifs'd  your  three  lingers  fo  oft,  which  now 
again  you  are  moft  apt  to  play  the  Sir  in.  Very 
good— well  kifs'd,  and  excellent  courtefie— 'tis  fo,  in- 
deed.—Yet  again — your  fingers  to  your  lips  ?  'would, 
they  were  clifter-pipes  for  your  fake.  [Trumpet. 
The  Moor,-  1  know  his  trumpet. 

Cafl  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Def.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 
Cafl.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

4  She  that  in  nvifdom  never  nvas  fo  frail 

To  change  the  cod" j  head for  the  falmon 's  tail.]  BecM.ufe  the  Ita- 
lian proverb  fays,  E  meglio  effer  tefta  H  Luccio  che  coda  di  JJurione  ; 
meaning,  that  a  wife  man  would  always  chuie  to  be  in  the  firft 
rank  of  a  lower  ftation  rather  than  in  the  laft  of  a  higher. 

c;  profane  and  liberal  counfellor']  Liberal^  for  licentious. 

6  /  will  grve  thee]  h  e.  catch,  fhackle*  Mr.  Pope. 
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Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  Oh  my  fair  warrior  ! 
Def.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

Otb.  It  gives  me  wondeiy  great  as  my  content, 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.    O  my  foul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken'd  death  : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  heil's  from  heav'n  !  If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  mod  happy  •,  for,  I  fear, 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Def.  The  heav'ns  forbid, 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  mould  encreafe, 
Ev'n  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  7  Amen,  to  that  fweet  Prayer ! 
I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  flops  me  here :  it  is  too  much  of  joy. 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateft  dilcords  be 

[KiJ/ing  her. 

That  e'er  our  hearts  mall  make! 

lago.  Oh,  you  are  weli-tun'd  now  ;  but  I'll  let  down 
the  pegs  that  make  this  rhufick,  as  honeft  as  I  am. 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  cattle. 
Now,  friends,  our  wars  are  done ;  the  Turks  are 
drown'd. 

7  Amen,  to  that  fweet  power.]  Thus  the  old  Quarto,  in  which 
it  is  followed  by  the  other  Editions.  It  is  plainly  corrupt  and 
fhould  be  read, 

Amen,  to  that  Jhneet  Prayer/ 
i.  e.  the  prayer  fhe  had  made  that  their  love  mould  increafe  with 
time. 
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How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? 

Honey,  you  fhall  be  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus, 

I've  found  great  love  amongft  them.    Oh  my  Sweet, 

I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,  and  I  dote 

In  mine  own  comfort.    Pr'ythee,  good  Iago, 

Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers  : 

Bring  thou  the  matter  to  the  citadel, 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 

Does  challenge  much  refpect.    Come,  Defdemona, 

Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus, 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 

SCENE  VII. 

Manent  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  Do  you  meet  me  prefently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  thither,  if  thoube'ft  valiant  >  (as,  they  fay,bafe 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  na- 
tures, more  than  is  native  to  them)  —  lift  me  j  the 
lieutenant  to  night  watches  on  the  Court  of  Guard. 
Firft,  I  mi] ft  tell  thee,  this  Defdemona  is  directly  in 
love  with  him. 

Red.  With  him  ?  why,  'tis  not  poflible  ? 

Iago.  Lay  thy  fingers  thus ;  and  let  thy  foul  be 
inftrufted.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  (lie  firft 
lov'd  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantaftical  lies.  And  will  Hie  love  him  ftill  for  prat- 
ing ?  let  not  thy  difcreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  muft 
be  fed.  And  what  delight  mall  lhe  have  to  look  on 
the  Devil  ?  when  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act 
of  fport,  there  fhould  be  again  to  inflame  it,  and  to 
give  Satiety  a  frefh  appetite,  lovelinefs  in  favour,  fym- 
pathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties  ;  all  which  the 
Moor  is  defective  in.  Now,  for  want  of  thtfe  re- 
quir'd  conveniences,  her  delicate  tendernefs  will  find 
itku  abus?d,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  difrelifli  and 
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abhor  the  Moor  very  nature  will  inftrudt  her  in  it, 
and  compel  her  to  fome  fecond  choice.  Now,  Sir, 
this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  mod  pregnant  and  unforc'd 
pofition)  who  ftands  fo  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this 
fortune,  as  Caffio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble ;  no 
further  confcionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  meer 
form  of  civil  and  humane  Seeming,  for  the  better  com- 
pafiing  of  his  fait  and  mod  hidden  loofe  affection ; 
a  flippery  and  fubtile  knave,  a  finder  of  occafions, 
that  has  an  eye  can  (lamp  and  counterfeit  advantages, 
tho'  true  advantage  never  prefent  itfelf.  A  devilifh 
knave!  befides,  the  knave  is  handlbm,  young,  and 
hath  all  thofe  requifites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green 
minds  look  after.  A  peftilent  compleat  knave!  and 
the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  her,  fhe's  full  of  mod 
blefs'd  condition. 

Iago.  Blefs'd  figs'  end !  the  wine  me  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes.  If  me  had  been  blefs'd,  fhe  would 
never  have  lov'd  the  Moor  :  Blefs'd  pudding!  didft 
thou  not  fee  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ? 
didft  not  mark  that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtefie, 

Iago.  Letchery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  in  7ex,  and  ob- 
fcure  prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  iuft,  and  .  ..ul  thoughts. 
They  meet  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths 
embrac'd  together.  Villanous  thoughts,  Rodorigol 
when  thefe  mutualities  fo  marfhal  the  way,  hard  at 
hand  comes  the  mafter  and  main  exercife,  the  incor- 
porate conclufion  :  pirn  But,  Sir,  be  you  rul'd  by 

me.  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to  night  j  for  the  command,  I'll  lay't  upon  you. 
Caffio  knows  you  not  :  I'll  not  be  far  from  you.  Do 
you  find  fome  occafion  to  anger  Caffio,  either  by 
fpeaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  difcipline,  or  from 
what  other  courfe  you  pleafe,  which  the  time  fhall 
more  favourably  minifter. 

Rod. 
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Rod.  Well. 

Iago.  Sir,  he's  rafh,  and  very  fudden  in  choler  : 
and,  happily,  may  ftrike  at  you.  Provoke  him,  that 
he  may  j  for  even  out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cy- 
prus to  mutiny :  whofe  qualification  lhall  come  into 
no  true  tafte  again,  but  by  tranfplanting  of  Cajfio.  So 
fhall  you  have  a  fhorter  journey  to  your  defires,  by 
the  means  I  fhall  then  have  to  prefer  them  :  And  the 
impediments  moft  profitably  removed,  without  which 
there  was  no  expectation  of  our  profperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

Iago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel.  I  mud  fetch  his  necelTaries  afliore.  Farewel. 
Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit* 

SCENE  VIII. 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  That  Cajfio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe : 
That  me  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 
The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Befdemona 
A  moft  dear  husband.    Now  I  love  her  too, 
Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  ftand  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin  \  ) 
But  parti y  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  fufpedl,  the  lufty  Moor 
Hath  leapt  into  my  feat.    The  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards, 
And  nothing  can,  or  fhall,  content  my  foul, 
'Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife  : 
Or  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  lafl  into  a  jealoufc  fo  ftrong, 
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That  judgment  cannot  cure.   *  Which  thing  to  do 
If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice^  9  whom  I  cherifh 
For  his  quick  hunting,  (land  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Qajfio  on  the  hip, 
Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  ranke  garb  > 
(For  I  fear  Cajfto  with  my  night-cap  too,) 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me* 
For  making  him  egregioufly'  an  afs ; 
And  pra&ifing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 

Even  to  madnefs.    'Tis  here  but  yet  confus'd  ;  ^ 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen3  till  us'd.  [Exit. 

8  Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  Tram  of  Venice,  nvhom  1  trace 
■  For  his  quick  hunting,  Jiand  the  putting  on.]  A  trifling,  in- 
fignificant  fellow  may,  in  fome  refpe&s,  very  well  be  calFd  Trafh  i 
but  the  metaphor  is  not  preferved.  For  what  agreement  is  there 
betwixt  trajh,  and  quick-hunting,  and  fianding  the  putting  on  ? 
The  allufion  to  the  chafe,  Shakefpear  feems  to  be  fond  of  apply- 
ing to  Rodorigo,  who  "fays  of  himfelf  towards  the  conclufion  of 
this  Aft-, 

I  follow  her  in  the  chafe,  not  like  a  hound  that  hunts,  but  one 
that  fills  up  the  cry. 

I  fuppofe  therefore  that  the  poet  wrote, 
If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice, 
which  is  a  low  fpecies  of  hounds  of  the  chace,  and  a  term  generally 
us'd  in  contempt :  and  this  compleats  and  perfects  the  metaphorical 
allufion,  and  makes  it  much  more  fatirical.  Utiiius,  in  his  notes 
on  Gracian,  fays,  Racha  Saxonibus  canem  Jignificabat,  unde  Scoti 
hodie  Rache  pro  cane  femina  habent,  quod  Anglis  ejl  Brache.  Nos 
*ueiQ  (he  fpeaks  of  the  Hollanders)  Brach  non  quem<vis  canem  fed 
fagacem  %'ocamus.  So  the  French,  Braque,  effece  de  chien  de  chaffe. 
Menage  Etimol. 

9  ■  wo horn  I  do  TRACE 

For  his  quick  hinting,  ]  J  all  the  contrary.  He  did  not 

trace  him,  he  put  him  on,  as  he  fays  immediately  after.    The  old 
Quarto  leads  to  the  true  reading. 

■  <vohom  1  do  crush 
For  his  quick  hunting, 

Plainly  corrupted  from  cherish. 
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SCENE  IX. 

The  STREET. 

Enter  Herald  with  a  Proclamation. 

Her.  T  T  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
jL  General,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  ar- 
riv'd,  importing  1  the  meer  perdition  of  the  Turkijh 
fleet,  every  man  put  himfelf  into  triumph  :  fome  to 
dance,  fome  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fport 
and  revels  his  mind  leads  him.  For,  befides  this  be- 
neficial news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So 
much  was  his  pleafure,  mould  be  proclaimed.  All 
offices  are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feafting, 
from  this  prefent  hour  of  five,  'till  the  bell  have  told 
eleven.  Blefs  the  ifle  of  Cyprus ,  and  our  noble  Gene- 
ral Othello ! 

Enter  Othello,  Defdemona,  Caftio,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to  night, 
Let's  teach  our  felves  that  honourable  ttop, 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Caf.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
Bur,  notwithstanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth.  lago  is  mod  honed  :  [lieft, 
Michael^   good-night.   To  morrow,  with  your  ear- 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  you.  Come,  my  dear  love, 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enfue ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Good-night.  [Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 

Enter  lago. 

Caf.  Welcome,  lago ;  we  muft  to  the  Watch. 

I  the  meer  perdition  ]  Meer,  for  total. 

lago. 
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Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'ch'  clock.  Our  General  caft  us  thus  early  for  the 
love  of  his  Defdemona ;  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame  ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with 
her  :  and  me  is  fport  for  Jove. 

Caf.  She's  a  molt  exquifite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Caf   Indeed,  fhe's  a  mod  frefh  and  delicate  creature. 

Iago.  W  hat  an  eye  me  has  ?  methinks,  it  founds  a 
parley  to  provocation. 

Caf.  An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modeft. 

Iago.  And  when  fhe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to 
love  ? 

Caf.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Iago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  meets :  come,  lieute- 
nant, I  have  a  (loop  of  wine,  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  amea- 
fure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Caf  Not  to  night,  good  lago  \  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I  could  well  wifh, 
courtefie  would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Iago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends;  but  one  cup:  Til 
drink  for  you. 

Caf.  I  have  drunk  bun  one  cup  to  night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too:  and,  behold,  what  innova- 
tion it  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity, 
and  dare  not  task  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

Iago.  What,  man  ?  'tis  a  night  of  revels,  the  gal- 
lants defire  it. 

Caf.  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 
Caf.  I'll  do't,  but  it  diflikes  me.       [Exit  Cafiio, 
Iago.  If  I  can  fatten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to  night  already, 
"  He'll  bens  full  of. quarrel  and  offence,, 

"  As 
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u  As  my  young  miftrefs'  dog.-  

Now,  my  fick  fool,  Rodorigo, 

"  Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out, 

To  Defdemona  hath  to  night  carouz'd 

Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he's  to  watch. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 

(That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  diftance, 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  ifle,) 

Have  I  to  night  flufter'd  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.  Now,  'mongft  this  flock  of 

drunkards, 
Am  I  to  put  our  Caffic  in  fome  action 
That  may  offend  the  iflfe.  But  here  they  come. 
If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  (a)  Deem, 
My  boat  fails  freely,  bc:h  with  wind  and  ftream. 

S     C       E     N     E  X. 

Enter  CarTIo,  Montano,  and  Gentlemen. 

Caf.  'Fore  heav'n,  they  have  given  me  a  roufe  al- 
ready. 

Mont,  Good  faith,  a  little  one  :  not  pafl  a  pint,  as 
I  am  a  foldier. 

lago.  Some  wine,  ho  !  [Iago  fings, 

And  lei  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink, 

And  let  vie  the  canakin  clink. 

A  foldier1 's  a  man ;  oh,  man's  life's  but  afpan  ; 

fVby,  then  let  a  foldier  drink, 

Some  wine,  boys. 

Caf  'Fore  heav'n,  an  excellent  fong. 

Iago.  I  learn'd  it  in  England :  where,  indeed,  they 
are  mod  potent  in  potting. 1  Your  Dane,  your  German, 
and  your  fwag-belly'd  Hollander, — Drink,  ho! — are 
nothing  to  your  Englifh. 

\{a)Diemi  Mr.  Theobald.          Vulg.  Drear:.] 
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Caf.  Is  your  EngUJhman  fo  exquifite  in  his  drinking  ? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane 
dead  drunk.  He  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain. 
He  gives  vour  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle 
can  be  fill'd. 

Caf  To  the  health  of  our  General. 

Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant,  and  I'll  do  you  juftice. 

lago.  Oh  fweet  England. 

King  Stephen  was  an  a  worthy  peer, 
His  breeches  coft  him  but  a  crown  j 

He  held  them  fx  pence  all  too  dear, 
With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lawn. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown^ 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 
>cTis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

'Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Caf  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong  than  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear't  again  ? 

Caf  "  No,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 

"  place  that  does  thofe  things.  Well  Heaven's 

"  above  all  ;  and  there  be  fouls  that  muft  be  faved, 
"  and  there  be  fouis  muft  not  be  faved, 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  "  For  mine  own  pact,  ( no  offence  to  the 
M  General,  nor  any  man  of  quality  ;)  I  hope  to  be 
"  faved. 

lago.  And  fo  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Caf  "  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me. 
cc  The  Lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  Ancient. 
<c  Let's  have  no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  affairs. 

"  Forgive  our  fins  gentlemen,  let's  look  to 

"  our  bufinefs.  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am 
"  drunk:  this  is  my  Ancient  \  this  is  my  right-hand, 

"  and 
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"  and  this  is  my  left.   I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can 
K  ftand  well  enough,  and  I  fpeak  wel]  enough. 
Gent.  Excellent  well. 

Caf.  "  Why,  very  well  then:  you  mud  not  think 
"  then  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

SCENE  XI. 

Moment  Iago  and  Montano. 

MM.  To  the  platform,  matters ;   come,  let's  fet 
the  Watch. 

Iago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before 
He  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  Hand  by  Cafar, 
And  give  direction.  And  do  but  fee  his  vice; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  juft  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other.  'Tis  pity  of  him 
1  fear,  the  Trull  Othdlo  puts  him  in, 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  Qiake  this  aland. 

Men.  But  is  he  ofcen  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  deep, 
He'ii  watch  the  horologue  a  double  fee, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mont,  It  were  well,  x 
The  General  were  put  in  mind  of  it : 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Coffin 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  How  now,  Rodorigo ! 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant,  go.       [Exit  Rod, 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  Place  as  his  own  Second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  ; 
It  were  an  honed  action  to  fay  lb 
Unto  the  Moor. 

Iago. 
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Togo.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland  ; 
I  do  Jove  Caffio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.  Hark,  what  noife  ? 

\mtbint  help  !  help  ! 

Re-enter  Cafiio,  purfuing  Rodorigo. 

Caf.  You  rogue  !  you  rafcal ! 

Mont,  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Caf.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty!  I'll  beat  the 
knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me  

Caf.  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ;  [Staying  bim, 

I  pray  you,  Sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Caf.  Let  me  go,  Sir,  or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the 
mazzard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf  Drunk  ?  —  [fhey  fight. 

Iago.  Away,  I  fay,  go  out  and  cry  a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Rodongo. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant — Alas,  gentlemen  

Help,  ho!  Lieutenant — Sir — Montano  

Help,  matters !  here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed 

Who's  that,  who  rings  the  bell  diablo,  ho! 

[Bell  rings. 

The  town  will  rife.  Fie,  fie,  lieutenant!  hold  : 
You  will  be  fham'd  for  ever. 

SCENE  XII. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mont.  I  bleed  ftill,  I  am  hurt,  but  not  to  th' death. 

Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

Iago.  Hold,  ho!  lieutenant — Sir — 'Montano-  * 

Gentlemen  — 


Vol.  VIII.  Y 
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Have  you  forgot  (a)  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ? 
The  General  fpeaksto  you — hold,  hold,  for  fhame— 

Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho  ?  from  whence  arifeth  this? 
Are  we  turn'd  'Turks  ?  and  to  our  felves  do  That, 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriflian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl  ; 
He,  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  foul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  -3  it  f  rights  the  ifle 
From  her  propriety.    What  is  the  matter  ? 
Honed  JagOy  that  looks  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

Iago.  I  do  not  know  ;  friends  all,  but  now,  even  . 
now 

In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Diverting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now— 
(As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breads, 
In  oppofition  bloody.    I  can't  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevifh  odds, 
And  'would,  in  action  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thofe  leggs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 
Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot  ? 
Caf.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  fpeak. 
Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  to  be  civil : 
The  gravity  and  flilinefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted    And  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifefl  cenfure.  What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  fpend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  n ight- brawler  ?  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mont.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ; 
Your  officer,  Iago,  can  inform  you, 
While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offends  me, 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  ;  nor  know  I  aught 

[[a)  All  fenfe' of  place.  Oxford  Editor.  Vulg.  all  place 
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By  me  that's  fiid  or  done  amifs  this  night, 
1  Unlefs  felf-ch  arity  be  (bmetinics  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  our  felves  it  be  a  fin, 
When  violence  aflails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heav'n, 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  parTion,  having  my  bed  judgment  cholcr'd, 
AfTays  to  lead  the  way.  If  I  once  ftir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  bed  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began  ;  who  fet  it  on  -9 
And  he,  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Tho'  he  had  twin'd  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lofe  me. —  What,  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brim-full  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domeftick  quarrel  ? 
In  night,  and  on  the  Court  and  Guard  of  fafety  ; 
5Tis  monllrous.  Say,  logo,  who  began't? 

Mont.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

Iago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near  : 
I'd  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 
Than  it  fhould  do  offence  to  Michael  Caffio  : 
Yet  I  perfwade  my  felf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.    Thus  'tis,  General : 
Montano  and  my  felf  being  in  fpeech, 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  CaJJio  following  with  determin'd  fword, 
To  execute  upon  him.    Sir,  this  Gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Caffio,  and  intreats  his  paufe  ; 
My  felf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue, 
Left  by  his  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright.    He,  fwift  of  foot, 


2  Unlefs  felf-charity 
the  perfon'i  nature. 


 ]  Self-charity ,  for  charity  inherent  in 

Y  £  Out- ran 
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Out-ran  my  purpofe :  I  return'd,  the  rather 

For  that  1  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords, 

And  Caffio  high  in  oath ;  which  'till  to  night 

I  ne'er  might  fay  before.  When  I  came  back, 

(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  clofe  together 

At  blow  and  thruft  •,  even  as  again  they  were, 

When  you  yourfelf  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report. 

But  men  are  men  ;  the  beft  fometimes  forget ; 

Tho*  Caffio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, 

As  men  in  rage  ftrikc  thofe  that  wifh  them  beft, 

Yet,  furely,  Caffio,  I  believe,  receiv'd 

From  him,  that  fled,  fome  ftrange  indignity , 

Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Oth.  1  know,  I  ago, 
Thy  honeily  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Caffio.   Caffio,  I  love  thee, 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.— 

Enter  Defdemona  attended. 

Look  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  : 
I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Def.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  All  is  well,  Sweeting,  come  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  my  felf  will  be  your  furgeon. 
Lead  him  off. 

Iago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 

And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diftra&ed. 

Come,  Defdemona,  'tis  the  foldiers'  life, 

To  have  their  balmy  (lumbers  wak'd  with  fti  ife. 

[Exeunt. 

S    C    E    3fi    E  XIII. 

Manent  Iago  and  Caflio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 
Caf.  Faft  all  Surgery. 


Iago. 
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Iago.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 

Caf  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  oh  I  have 
loft  my  reputation !  1  have  loft  the  immortal  part  of 
my  felf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.  My  reputation  ! 
Iago,  my  reputation  

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honed  man,  I  had  thought,  you 
had  received  fome  bodily  wound  ;  'there  is  more  fenfe 
in  That  than  in  Reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle, 
and  moft  falfe  impofition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and 
loft  without  deferving.  You  have  loft  no  reputation 
at  all,  unlefs  you  repute  yourfclf  fuch  a  lofer.  What, 

man,  there  are  ways  to  recover  the  General  again. 

You  are  but  now  caft  in  his  mood,  a  punifhmenc 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ;  even  fo  as  one  would 
beat  his  orTencelefs  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 
Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's  yours. 

Caf.  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpis'd,  than  to  deceive 
fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,  fo  drunken,  and 
fo  indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  1  and  fpeak  Parrot  ? 
and  fquabble?  fwagger?  fwear?  and  difcourfe  fuftian 
with  one's  own  fhadow  ?  oh  thou  invincible  fpirit  of 
wine  !  if  thou  haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us 
call  thee  devil. 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  follow- d  with  your 
fword  ?  what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Caf.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing  di- 
ftinclly  :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that 
men  mould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  fteal 
away  their  brains  !  that  we  mould  with  joy,  pleafance, 
revel,  and  applaufe,  transform  our  felves  into  beafts. 

3  And  fpeak  Parrot  ?  ]  A  phrafe  fignifying  to  a&  foolifhly  and 
childifhly.    So  Skelton. 

Thefe  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers  flour, 

Fre/bly  they  drefs  and  make  fiveete  my  houre, 

With  fpake  parrot  J  prav  xou  full courttoujly  thgi  faye. 

Y  3  Me* 
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Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Caf,  It  has  pleas'd  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath  ;  one  unperfectnefs  fhews 
me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpife  my  felf. 

Iago,  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
(lands,  I  could  heartily  wifh  this  had  not  befallen  : 
but  fmce  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf,  I  will  ask  him  for  my  Place  again  >  he  fhall 

tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard !  had  I  as  many  mouths 

as  Hydra,  fuch  an  anfwer  would  ftop  them  all.  To 
be  now  a  fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently 

a  bead  !  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblefs'd,  and 

the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago,  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  us'd  :  exclaim  no  more  againft 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think,  I  love 
you* 

Caf,  I  have  well  approv'd  it,  Sir.    I  drunk  ! 

Iago,  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
fome  time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  fhall  do :  our 
general's  wife  is  now  the  General.  I  may  fay  fo,  in 
this  refpect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
himfelf  to  the  contemplation,  mark  and  (a)  denote- 
ment of  her  parts  and  graces.  Confefs  your  felf  freely 
to  her :  importune  her  help,  to  put  you  in  your  Place 
again.  She  is  of  fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  blefleda 
difpofition,  fhe  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnefs  not  to 
do  more  than  fhe  is  requeued.  This  broken  joint, 
between  you  and  her  husband,  intreat  her  to  fplinter. 
And,  my  fortunes  againft  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  fhall  grow  flronger  than  it  was 
before. 

Caf,  You  advife  me  well 

[  [a)  Denotement,  Mr.  fbeoba!d.~-  Vu!g  dewtepient.  ] 
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lago.  I  proteft,  in  the  fincerity  of  Jove,  and  honefl 
kindnefs. 

Caf.  I  think  it  freely ;  and  betimes  in  the  morning 
I  will  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake 
for  me  :  I  am  defperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check 
me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right  :  goodnight,  lieutenant, 
I  muft  to  the  Watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  -honefl:  Iago.  [Exit  Qdtiio. 

SCENE  XIV. 
Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays,  I  play  the 
villain  ? 

When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honefl, 

Likely  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  courfe 

To  win  the  Moor  again.    For  'tis  moft  eafie 

Th'  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue 

In  any  honeft  fuit  j  file's  fram'd  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements.    And  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor,  wer't  to  renounce  his  baptifm, 

All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, 

His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love 

That  me  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  flie  lift, 

Even  as  her  appetite  fhall  play  the  God 

With  his  weak  funftion.  Am  I  then  a  villain, 

To  counfel  Cajfio  4  to  this  parallel  courfe, 

Directly  to  his  Good  ?  Divinity  of  Hell  ! 

When  Devils  will  their  blacken:  fins  put  on, 

They  do  fuggeft  at  firft  with  heav'nly  Shews, 

As  I  do  now.  —  For  while  this  honeft  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortune, 

And  Ihe  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor  v 

4   to  this  parallel  courfef]   Parallel,  for  even ;  because 

parallel  lines  run  even  and  equidiftant. 

Y  4  ?  I'll 
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5  I'll  pour  this  peftilence  into  his  ear, 
That  fhe  repeals  him  for  her  body's  luft  : 
And  by  how  much  fhe  drives  to  do  him  good, 
She  lhall  undo  her  credit,  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  Pitch 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net, 

6  That  lhall  enmefh  them  all.    How  now,  Rodorigo! 

SCENE  XV. 
Enter  Rodorigo. 

Rod,  I  do  follow  herein  thechace,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  mony 
is  almoft  fpent ;  I  have  been  to  night  exceedingly  well 
cudgelled;  and,  I  think,  the illue will  be,  I  mail  have 
fo  much  experience  for  my  pains  ;  and  fo  with  no 
mony  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again  to 
V mice. 

Iago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  ? 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  -9 
Thou  know'ft,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 

And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  : 
Docs't  not  go  well  ?  Caffio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  fmall  hurt  haft  cafhier'd  Caffio. 
Tho*  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  Sun, 
Yet  fruits,  that  blofTom  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe  : 
Content  thy  felf  a-while.    In  troth,  'tis  morning  : 
Pleafure  and  action  make  the  hours  feem  more. 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  1  fay  ;  thou  fhalt  know  more  hereafter  : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [Exit  Rodorigo. 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  \ 

5  Til  four  this  peftilence  ]  Pef.ilence,  for  poifon. 

6  That  Jh& "  eronefli  them  all]  A  metaphor  from  taking  birds 
in  inefhea.  Mr.  pope. 

My 
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My  Wife  mud  move  for  Cajfio  to  her  miftrefs: 

1*11  fet  her  on  :  ■ 

My  felf,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Caffio  find 
Sollicking  his  Wife, — ay,  that's  the  way: 
Dull  not,  Device,  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  [Exit. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Before  OTHELLO^  Palace. 
Enter  Caffio,  with  Muficians. 

C  A  S  S  I  O. 

MASTERS,  play  here,  I  will  content  your 
pains, 

Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid,  good  morrow,  Ge- 
neral. 

\_Mufick  flays ;  and  enter  Clown  from  the  Houfe. 
Clown.  Why,  matters,  have  your  inftruments  been 
in  Naples^  that  they  fpeak  i'th'  nofe  thus  ? 
Muf.  How,  Sir,  how  ? 

Clown.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  wind-inftruments  ? 

Muf.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  Sir. 

Clown.  Oh,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

Muf.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir  ? 

Clown.  Mary,  Sir,  by  many  a  wind-inftrument 
that  I  know.  But,  Matters,  here's  mony  for  you  : 
and  the  General  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  defires 
you  for  Jove's  fake  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

Muf.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again:  But,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick, 
the  General  does  not  greatly  care. 

Muf.  We  have  none  fuch5  Sir, 

down* 
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Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  and 
hye  (a)  away.    Go,  vanifh  into  air,  away. 

[Exeunt  Muficians. 

Caf  Dofi  thou  hear,  mine  honeft  friend  ? 

Clown.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend  ;  I  hear 
you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets,  there's  a  poor 
piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman,  that  attends 
the  General's  wife,  be  ftirring,  tell  her,  there's  one 
Caffio  entreats  of  her  a  little  favour  of  fpeech.  Wilt 
thou  do  this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  ftirring,  Sir  ;  if  flie  will  ftir  hither, 
I  fhall  feem  to  notifie  unto  her.  [Exit  Clown. 

Caf.  Do,  my  good  friend. 

To  him,  enter  Iago. 

In  happy  time,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Caf.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke,  before  we  parted, 
I  have  made  bold  to  fend  in  to  your  wife ; 
My  fuit  is,  that  fhe  will  to  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

Iago.  I'll  fend  her  prefently  ; 
And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinefs 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.    I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft. 

To  him,  enter  ^Emilia. 

sEmil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant,  lamforry 
For  your  difpleafure ;  but  all  will,  fure,  be  well. 
The  General  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it : 
And  fhe  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly.    The  Moor  replies, 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 

[(«)  And  hye  away.  Oxford  Editor. —  Vulg.  for  Maivay.'] 

And 
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And  great  affinity ;  and  that  in  wifdom 
He  might  noc  but  refufe  you.    But  he  protefts,  he 
loves  you ; 

And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  bring  you  in  again, 

Caf.  Yet  I  befeech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Give  me  advantage  of  lbme  brief  dilcourle 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

JEmll.  Pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  will  beftovv  you  where  you  fhall  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf.  I'm  much  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

Oth.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  Senate ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  Works ; 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  My  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

Otb.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,  fhall  we  fee't  ? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordlhip.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Cafiio,  and  iEmilia. 

Def.YYE  thou  afTur'd,  good  Cajfio,  I  will  do 
JO  All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 
jEmiL  Good  Madam,  do  :  I  know,  it  grieves  my 
husband 
As  if  the  caufe  were  his. 

Def.  Oh,  that's  an  honed  fellow  ;  doubt  not,  Cqfw, 

But 
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But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf  Moft  bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  fhall  become  of  Michael  Caffio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  I  know't,  I  thank  you  5  you  do  love  my 
lord, 

You've  known  him  long ;  and,  be  you  well  afllir'd, 
He  fhall  in  flrangenefs  ftand  no  farther  oft 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

Caf  Ay,  but,  lady, 
That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterifh  diet, 
Or  breed  itfelf  fo  out  of  circum fiances, 
That  I  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupply'd, 
My  General  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  jEmilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  Place.    AiTure  thee, 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  Til  perform  it 
To  the  laft  article.    My  lord  fhall  never  reft; 
Fll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; 
His  bed  fhall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  fhrift ; 
Til  intermingle  every  thing  he  docs 
With  CaJJio's  fuit :  therefore  be  merry,  Caffio  j 
For  thy  follicitor  fhall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  caufe  away. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Iago,  at  diftance. 

JEmil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Caf.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 
Def  Why,  flay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 
Caf  Madam,  not  now    I'm  very  ill  at  eafe, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Def.  Well,  do  your  difcretion.         [Exit  Caflio. 

Iago. 
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lago.  Hah!  I  like  not  that.  » 

Otb.  What  doft  thou  fay  ? 

Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  ;  or  if— I  know  not  what. 

Otb.  Was  not  that  Cqffio,  parted  from  my  wife? 

Iago.  Caffio'j  my  lord  ? — no,  fure,  I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  ileal  away  fo  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth.  I  believe,  'twas  he. 

Def  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 
A  man  that  languilhes  in  your  difpleafure. 

Oth.  Who  is't  you  mean  ? 

Def.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caffio.    Good  my  lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
1  His  prefent  reconciliation  make. 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  4  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeit  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back, 

Otb.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Def.  I,  footh,  fo  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 
To  funer  with  him.    Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona  ;  fome  other  time. 

Def.  But  iliall't  be  fhortly  ? 

Oth.  The  fooner,  Sweet,  for  you. 

Def.  Shall't  be  to  night  at  fupper  ? 

Oth.  Not  to  night. 

Def  To  morrow  dinner  then? 

Oth.  1  fhall  not  dine  at  home  : 
I  meet  cne  Captains  at  the  citadel. 

Def.  Why  then  to  morrow  night,  or  Tuefday  morn, 

1  His  prefent  reconciliation  take.]  Cafio  was  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  General,  not  his  General  to  him,  therefore  take  cannot  be 
right.    We  mould  read  ii  a  k e . 

2  ■  'and  not  in  cunning,]  Cunning,  for  defign,  or  purpofe, 
limply. 

Or 
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Or  'Tuefday  noon,  or  night,  or  Wednefday  morn, 

I  pr'ythee,  name  the  time    but  let  it  not 

Exceed  three  days  ;  in  faith,  he's  penitent: 

And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 

(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muft  make  examples 

Out  of  their  beft,)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 

T'incur  a  private  check.    When  lhall  he  come  ? 

Tell  me,  Othello.    I  wonder  in  my  foul, 

"What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny, 

Or  (land  fo  mutt'ring  on  ?  what  ?  Michael  Caffio !  — 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  many  a  time, 

When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly, 

Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  fo  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  ?  trull:  me,  I  could  do  much  

Oth.  Pr'ythee,  no  more;  let  him  come  when  he 
will, 

I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Def  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon : 
3  'Tis  as  I  mould  entreat  you  wear  your  cloths, 
Or  feed  on  nourifhing  meats,  or  keep  you  warm  \ 
Or  fu~  to  you,  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon.    Nay,  when  I  have  fuit, 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  mail  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 
Whereon  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  my  felf. 

Def.  Shall  I  deny  you?  no:  farewel,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewel,  my  Defdemona,  I'll  come  ftrait. 

Def.  JEmilia,  come ;  be,  as  your  fancies  teach  you  : 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  \Exeunu 

3  '7m  as  1 Jhould  entreat  you  'wear  your  gloves,]  Abfurd.  We 
ftould  read,  cloths. 
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SCENE  V. 

Manent  Othello,  and  Iago. 

Oth.  "  Excellent  Wretch !  <  Perdition  catch  my 

foul, 

"  But  I  do  love  thee  ;  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
"  Chaos  is  come  again." 

Iago.  My  noble  lord,  

Oth.  W  hat  doft  thou  fay,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michael  Caffio,  when  you  woo*d  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  fir  ft  to  laft  :  why  doft  thou  ask  ? 

Iago.  But  for  a  fatisfa&ion  of  my  thought, 
No  farther  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think,  he'd  been  acquainted  with  it. 

Oth.  Oh,  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iago.  Indeed  ! 

Oth.  Indeed!  ay,  indeed.    Difcern'ft  thou  aught  in 
that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

Iago.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 
Oth.  Honeft  ?  ay,  honeft. 
Iago.  My  lord,  for  augrit  I  know. 
Oth.  Whatdoeft  thou  think? 
Iago.  Think,  my  lord!  — 
Oth.  Think,  my  lord !   why,  by  heav'n,  thou 
echo' ft  me  ; 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought, 
Too  hideous  to  be  fhewn.    Thou  doft  mean  fome- 
thing : 

I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  thou  lik'dft  not  that,~—* 
When  Cajfio  left  my  Wife.    What  did'ft  not  like  ?  ' 
And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counfel, 
In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing;  thou  cry'dft,  indeed? 
And  did'ft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together, 
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As  if  thou  then  hadft  fhut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  if  thou  doft  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know,  I  love  you. 

Oth.  I  think,  thou  doeft  : 
u  And  for  I  know,  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honedy, 
"  And  weigh'd  thy  words  before  thou  giv'd  them 
breath, 

rt  Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  • 

"  For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 

<c  Are  tricks  of  cudom;  but,  in  a  man  that's  jud, 

4  They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart, 
That  pafilon  cannot  rule. 

Iago.  For  Michael  Caffw, 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think,  that  he  is  honed. 
Oth.  I  think  fo  too. 
Iago.  Men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 

5  Or,  thcfe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem 

knaves ! 

Oth.  Certain,  men  mould  be  what  they  feem. 

Iago.  Why,  then,  I  think,  Cajfio's  an  honed  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  5 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  doft  ruminate  j  and  give  thy  word  of  thoughts 
The  word  of  words. 

Iago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me. 
Tho'  1  am  bound  to  every  acT:  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that,  all  flaves  are  free  to  ; 

4  They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart, 

That  paJUn  cannot  rule.  ]  i.  e.  thefe  flops  and  breaks  are 
tali  dilations,  or  cold  keeping  back  a  fecret,  which  men  of  phieg- 
mauc  conititution?,  whofe  hearts  are  not  fvvay'd  or  govern'd  by 
their  pafhcns,  we  rind,  can  do:  while  more  ianguine  tempers  re- 
veal thernfelves  ac  once,  and  without  referve.  But  the  Oxford 
Editor  for  cold  dilations  reads  d if  illations. 

5  Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none  !  ]  There 
no  fenfe  in  this  reading.    I  fuppofe  Shakcfpear  wrote, 

  'mould  they  mi^ht  *feen  knaves. 

Utter 
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Utter  my  thoughts!  —  Why,  fay,  they're  vile  and 
falfe; 

As  where's  that  Palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  bread  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 

6  Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  fefllons  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Oth.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  Iago, 
If  thou  but  think'ft  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.  I  do  befeech  you, 

7  Think  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guefs, 
(As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  . 

To  fpie  into  abufe-,  and  oft  myjealoufie 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not ;)  I  intreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  fo  imperfectly  conjedb, 
Your  wifdom  would  not  build  your  felf  a  trouble 
Out  of  my  fcattering  and  unfure  obfcrvance  : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honcfty,  and  wifdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  ' 
lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls. 

6  Keep  leets  and  law-days,  J    i.  e.  govern.    A  metaphor, 

wretchedly  forced  and  quaint. 

7  Though  /,  perchance ,  am  'vicious  in  my  guefs,~\  Not  to  men- 
tion that,  in  this  reading,  the  fentence  is  abrupt  and  broken,  it  is 
likewile  highly  ablurd.  I  befeech  you  give  your  felf  no  uneafi- 
nefs  from  my  unfure  obfeivance  though  I  am  vicious  in  my  gueis. 
For  his  being  an  ill  guefTer  was  a  reafon  why  Qthdio  mould  not  be 
uneafy  :  in  propriety,  therefore,  it  ihould  either  have  been,  though 
I  am  not  vicious,  or  lecaufe  I  a?n  vicious.  It  appears  then  we 
ihould  read, 

/  do  befeech  you , 

Think  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  myguefs. 
Which  makes  the  feme  pertinent  and  perfect. 

Vol.  VIII.  Z  c  Who 
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6  Who  fteals  my  purfe,  deals  tram  j  'tis  fomething, 
nothing  j 

*  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  Have  to  thou- 

fands  j 

*  But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
c  Robs  me  of  That,  which  not  enriches  him, 

*  And  makes  me  poor  indeed.5 
Oth.  I'll  know  thy  thoughts  

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 
Nor  fhall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 
Oth.  Ha! 

lago.  Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  ofjealoufie; 
It  is  a  grcen-ey'd  monfter,  8  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.    That  cuckold  lives  inblifs, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ; 
But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts ;  fufpects,  yet  ftrongly  loves ! 

Oth.  O  mifery ! 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  j 
But  riches  endlefs,  is 9  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  fhall  be  poor. 

8   ■  ■  nvbicb  doth  mock 

Tbe  meat  it  feeds  on. — ]  t.  e.  loaths  that  which  nourifhes  and 
fuftains  it.  This  being  a  miferable  iiaie,  lago  bids  him  beware 
of  it.    The  Oxford  Editor  reads, 

  -ivbicb  doth  make 

Tbe  meat  it  feeds  on  

implying  that  its  fufpicions  are  unreal  and  groundlefs,  which  is 
the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  General  think, 
as  appears  from  what  follows, 

'That  cuckold  lives  in  blijs,  &c. 
In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous  :  and  therefore  bids 
him  beware  of  jealoufy,  not  that  it  was  an  unreafonable  but  a  mi- 
ferable ftare,  and  this  plunges  him  into  it,  as  we  fee  by  his  reply, 
which  is  only 

Ob  mifery  I 

9   as  poo-  as  winter,]  Finely  expreficd  :  Winter  producing 

no  fruits. 

Good 
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Good  heaven !  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jeaJoufie  ! 

Otb.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 
Think'ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufie  ? 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  frefli  fufpicions  ?  No  ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  once  to  be  refolv'd.    Exchange  me  for  a  goar, 
When  I  mall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 
To  fuch  exfuffolate  and  blown  furmifes, 

1  Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  mc 

jealous, 

To  fay,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well, 

2  Where  virtue  is,  thefe  make  more  virtuous. 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  me  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me.    No,  Iago, 
I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufie. 

lago.  Pm  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  mall  have  reafon 
To  mew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.    Therefore,  as  I'm  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.    I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife,  obferve  her  well  with  CaJJio  \ 
Wear  your  eye,  thus :  not  jealous,  nor  fecure  \ 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 

1  Matching  thy  inference.]  Inference,  for  defcription,  account:. 

2  Where  virtue  is ,  thefe  are  most  But  how  can 
a  virtuous  conduct  make  the  indifferent  actions  of  fuch  a  character, 
virtuous,  or  moil  virtuous  ?  The  old  Quarto  reads,  a  little  nearer 
the  truth, 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  more  virtuous. 
But  Shakefpear  wrote, 

Where  virtue  is,  thefe  make  more  virtuous, 
i.  e.  where  virtue  is,  the  civil  accomplimmenrs  of  polite  life  make 
that  virtue  more  illuftrious,  as  coming  off  victorious  from  all  the 
temptations  which  fuch  accoraplimements  throw  in  the  way. 

Z  z  Out 
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*  Out  of  felf-bounty  be  abused  j  look  to't. 
I  know  cur  country  difpoikion  wc;J  ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heav'n  fee  the  pranks, 
~4;cy  dare  not  mew  their  husbands  ;  their  bed  con- 
fcience 

Is  not  to  Jeave't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 
Oth.  Doll  thou  fay  fo  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And  when  fhe  feem'd  to  fhake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  mofr. 

Oth.  And  fo  fhe  did. 

Iago.  Go  to  then  ; 
She,  that,  fo  .  oung,  could  give  out  fuch  a  Seeming 

To  feal  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak  

He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft  but  I'm  much  to 

blame : 

I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I'm  bound  to  you  for  ever. 

Iago.  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dafh'd  your  fpirits.  : 
'  Oth.  Not  a  jet,  not  a  jot. 

Iago.  Trud  me,  I  fear,  it  has : 
I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love.   But,  I  do  fee,  you're  mov'd — - 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  ftrain  my  fpeech 

4  To  grofler  iiiues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

Iago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord, 

5  My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  Succefs, 
Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.    Caffzo's  my  worthy 

friend. 

3  Out  of  felf-bounty^  abusd;  ]  Self  bounty,  for  inherent  ge- 
nerofuy. 

4  To  groffer  ifiues,]  IJfiies,  for  conclufions. 

5  My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  Succefs.]  Succefs,  for  fuc- 
ceflton,  i.  e.  conclufion  :  not  profperous  ifllie. 

My 
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My  lord,  I  fee,  you're  mov'd  

Oth.  No,  rot  much  mov'd  

I  do  not  think,  but  Defdemona\  honed. 

lago.  Long  live  fhe  fo  !  and  long  live  you  to  think  fo ! 

Oth.  Anc  y<  t,  how  nature  erring  from  itfelf  ■ 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point   as  (to  be  bold 

with  you) 

Not  to  affect  many  propofed  matches 

Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree, 

Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  Nature  tends : 

Foh  !  one  may  fmelJ,  in  fuch,  a  will  moll  rank, 

Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 

But,  pardon  me,  1  do  not  in  pofition 

Diftinclly  fpeak  of  her  ;  tho'  I  may  fear, 

Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 

May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 

And,  haply,  fo  repent. 

Oth.  Farewel,  farewel  *, 
If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more  : 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'obferve.    Leave  me,  I  ago. 

I  ago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — 
This  honed  creature,  doubtlefs, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  1  might  entreat  your 
Honour 

To  fcan  this  thing  no  farther  ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
Altho'  'tis  fit  that  CaJJio  have  his  Place, 
For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
You  fhall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  means  j 
Note,  if  your  lady  ftrain  his  entertainment 
With  any  ftrong,  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  That.    In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have  to  fear,  I  am  ;) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  Honour. 

Z  3  Oth. 
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Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 
Jago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave. 


[Exit. 
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Manet  Othello. 


Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefty, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  6  with  a  learned  fpirit, 
Of  human  dealings.    If  1  prove  her  haggard, 
7  Tho5  that  h«r  jeffes  were  my  dear  heart-ftrings, 
I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I'm  black, 
And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation 
That  chamberers  have  \  or,  for  I  am  declin'd 

Into  the  vale  of  years, — yet  that's  not  much  

She's  gone,  I  am  abus'd,  and  my  relief 

Muft  be  to  loath  her.    Oh  the  curfe  of  marriage ! 

That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours, 

And  not  their  appetites!  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 

And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 

For  others'  ufe.    Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  Great  ones ; 

FrerogativM  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  ; 

'Tis  defciny  unfhunnable,  like  death. 

Even  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 

When  we  do  quicken.    Defdemona  comes  ! 


If  me  be  falfe,  oh,  then  heav'n  mocks  itfelf : 
I'll  not  believe't. 

Def,  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  Iflanders, 

6   nvitb  a  learned  fpirit, ~\  Learned,  for  experienced. 

7  Tho  that  her  jeJjTes  &c]  A  metaphor  taken  from  Falconry. 


Enter  Defdemona  and  iEmilia. 


JeJ/es  are  the  firings  they  hold  a  hawk  by. 
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By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence. 

Oth.  I  am  to  blame. 

Bef.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Bef.  Why,  that's  with  watching,  'twill  away  again 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  $ 

[She  drops  her  handkerchief. 
Let  it  alone  :  come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Bef.  I  am  very  forry,  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Manet  ^Emilia. 

JEmil.  I  am  glad,  I  have  found  this  napkin  ; 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor ; 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  fteal  it.    But  me  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  fhe  fhould  ever  keep  it) 
That  fhe  referves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kifs  and  talk  to.    I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give't  Iago-,  what  he'll  do  with  it, 
Heav'n  knows,  not  I  : 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafie. 

Enter  Iago. 

lago.  How  now  ?  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 
JEmil.  Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you, 
Iago.  You  have  a  thing  for  me  ? 

It  is  a  common  thing  — . 

MmU.  Ha  ? 

lago.  To  have  a  fcolilh  wife. 
Mmll.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  what  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief? 

Z  4.  Iago. 
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Iago.  What  handkerchief  ? 

jEmil.  What  handkerchief?— 
Why,  That  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  Defdtmona; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  ftcal. 

Iago.  Haft  (lolen  it  from  her  ? 

Mmil.  No  ;  but  me  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took'c  up: 
Look,  here  'tis. 

Iago.  A  good  wench,  give  it  me. 

MmiL  What  will  you\lo  with't,  you  have  been  fo 
earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ?       [Snatching  it. 

JEmU.  If 't  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import, 
Give't  me  again.    Poor  lady  !  fhc'll  run  mad, 
When  me  mail  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  on't  : 
I  have  ufc  for  it.    Go,  leave  me —      [Exit  iEmilia. 
I  will  in  Cajfio's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.    "  Trifles  light  as  air 
M  Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 
<c  As  proofs  of  holy  Writ.    This  may  do  fomething. 
"  The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifons  : 
u  8  Dang'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifons, 
"  Which  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diftafte 
M  But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
"  Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. — I  did  fay  fa." 

SCENE  VIII 

Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandragord, 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  Sirups  of  the  world, 

8  Dar.g'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  feifens  ]  This  line  re- 
vered from  the  fir  it  edition  compleats  the  fenie.  Mr.  Pope. 


Shall 
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•  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  Sleep, 
Which  thou  owedft  yefterday. 
Oth.  Ha !  falfc  to  me ! 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  General  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  "  Avant !  be  gone !  thou'ft  fet  me  on  the  rack : 
"  I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
"  Than  but  to  know  a  little. 

Iago.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  "  What  fenie  had  I  of  her  ftol'n  hours  or  luft  ? 
tC  I  faw't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me 
u  I  flept  the  next  night  well ;  was  free,  and  merry ; 
<c  I  found  not  Caffio's  kifles  on  her  lips : 
He,  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  (lorn, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  "  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  Camp, 
"  (Pioneers  and  all,)  had  tafted  her  fweet  body, 
"  Sol  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  forever 
"  Farewel  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewel  content! 
"  Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 
"  That  make  ambition  virtue  !  oh,  farewel ! 
46  1  Farewel  the  neighing  deed,  and  the  fhrill  trump* 
44  The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife, 

9  Shall  never  medicine  thee  to  thai  fiixeet  Sleep, 

Which  thou  hadjt yefterday.']  The  old  Quarto  reads, 
Which  thou  owedst  yefterday. 
And  this  is  right,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  the  common 
reading;  not  to  fleep,  being  finely  called  defrauding  the  day  of  a 
debt  of  nature. 

I  Furevjfl  the  neighing  fieed,  and  the  mrill  trump, 

Toe  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fifc>\  The  attri- 
butes to  the  trumpet  andyf,^,  in  the  prcfent  reading,  feem  to  be  too 
much  alike  for  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  Shake/pear  s>  ideas.  Be- 
fides,  as  the  fteed  and  trumpet  in  the  one  line  were  defigned  to 
be  characterized  by  their  founds ;  fo  the  drum  and  fife  by  their  ef- 
fects on  the  hearers  ;  as  appears  in  part  from  the  epithet  given  to 
the  drum  of  Jpirit-ftirring:  I  would  read  then, 

The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th"  rE  ar-'-  persing ^c, 
;.  e.  the  far-difperfing. 

"  The 
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<c  The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
««  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war! 
u  And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats 
a  Th*  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
«c  Farewel !  Othello's  Occupation's  gone ! 

Iago.  Is't  poffible,  my  lord  ? 

Otb.  Villain,  be  fure,  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  ; 
Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Catching  bold  on  bim. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  foul, 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Otb.  Make  me  to  fee't ;  or,  at  the  lead,  fo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord— — 

Otb.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  ;  1  abandon  all  remorfe  -9 
On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd  ; 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

lag:.  On  grace !  oh  heav'n  defend  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  :  have  you  a  foul  ?  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  w'  you  ;  take  mine  office.    O  wretched  fool, 
That  livTt  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice  ! 
Oh  monttrous  world !   take  note,  take  note,  oh 
world, 

To  be  direct  and  hooeft,  is  net  fafe. 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 

I'll  love  no  friend,  Gch  love  breeds  loch  offence. 

Qtb.  Nay.  ftay  thou  fhould'il  be  honeft— i 

Iago.  I  mould  be  wife,  for  honefty's  a  fool, 

And  lofes  what  it  works  for. 

2   abarJon  all  remorfe :]  Remerft,  for  repentance. 

Otb. 
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Oth.  "  3  By  the  world, 
u  I  think,  my  wife  is  honeft  ;  and  think,  Hie  is  not ; 
"  I  think,  that  thou  art  juft  and  think,  thou  art  not ; 
"  I'll  have  fome  proof.    Her  name,  that  was  as 
frefli 

<c  As  Dian's  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
w  As  my  own  face.    If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
"  Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fuffocating  ftreams, 
<c  I'll  not  endure't  'Would,  I  were  fatisfied ! 

Iago.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  palTion ; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would?  nay,  and  will. 

Iago.  And  may  ,  but  how?   how  fatisfied,  my 
lord? 

Would  you  be  fupervifor,  grofly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  top'd  ? 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  !  oh ! 

Iago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  'em  to  that  profpeel: :  damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  Eyes  do  fee  them  bolder, 
More  than  their  own.    What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  where's  fatisfa&ion  ? 
It  is  impoflible  you  fhould  fee  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.    But  yet,  I  fay, 
If  imputation  and  ftrong  circumllances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  fatisfa&ion,  you  might  have't. 

Oth.  4  Give  me  a  living  reafon  fhe's  difloyal. 

Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But  fince  I'm  entred  in  this  caufe  fo  far, 
Prick'd  to't  by  fooliffi  honefty  and  love, 

3  By  the  -ucorld,  &c]  This  fpeech  not  in  the  nrft  edition. 

Mr.  Pope. 

4  'Give  me  a  living  reafon]  Living,  for  fpeaking,  raanifeft. 

1 
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I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Caffio  lately, 

And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 

I  could  not  fleep.—— 

"  There  are  a  kind  of  men,  fo  loofe  of  foul, 

That  in  their  fleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs ; 

One  of  this  kind  is  Caffio : 

In  fleep  I  heard  him  fay,  Sweet  Defdemona, 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves ! 

And  then,  Sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand  \ 

Cry — Oh  fweet  creature !  and  then  kifs  me  hard, 

As  if  he  pluck't  up  kiffes  by  the  roots, 

That  grew  upon  my  lips ;  then  lay  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  figh  and  kifs,  and  then 

Cry,  Curfed  fate!  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor. 

Oth.  Oh  monftrous!  monftrous! 

Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  5  a  fore-gone  conclufion. 

6  Iago.  'Tis  a  fhrewd  doubt,  tho'  it  be  but  a  dream. 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  co  demonftrate  thinly. 

Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  be  wife  ;  7  yet  we  fee  nothing  done  ; 
She  may  be  honeft  yet.- — Tell  me  but  this, 
Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  ftrawberries  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one  ;  'twas  my  firfl  gift. 

Iago.  I  know  not  that ;  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(I'm  fure,  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to  day 
See  Caffio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that  

Iago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  fpeaks  againit  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

5  a  fore  gone  conclufion  ;]  Conclufion  y  for  fa£t. 

6  Othel.  'Tis  a  Jhrewd  doubt,  &c]  The  old  Qinrto  gives  this 
line  with  the  two  following  to  Iago;  and  rightly. 

7   -yet  nve  fee  nothing  done;~\  This  i.s  an  oblique  and  fecret 

mock  at  Othello  s  faying,  Gi  ve  me  the  ocular  proof. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Oh,  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  Jives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  Revenge. 

"  8  Now  do  I  fee,  'tis  time.  Look  here,  lago, 

"  All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heav'n  : 
c<  'Tis  gone  ;  — — 

u  ^  Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  th'  unhalJow'd 
cell  ! 

1  Yield  up,  oh  Love,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne 
To  tyrannous  Hate!  z  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught. 
For  'tis  of  afpicks  tongues. 
lago.  Yet  be  content. 

8  Novj  do  I  fee  'tis  true.]  The  old  Quarto  reads, 

Nova  do  I  fee  'tis  time  .  

And  this  is  Shakefpears,  and  has  in  it  much  more  force  and  folem- 
nity,  and  preparation  for  what  follows ;  as  alluding  to  what  he  had 
faid  before, 

 No,  lago  ! 

Til  fee  before  I  doubt,  vjhen  I  doubt,  prove  ; 

And,  on  the  proof  there  is  no  more  but  ibis', 

Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealoufie. 
This  time  was  now  come. 

9  Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell.]  This  is  a  poo» 
unmeaning  epithet.    The  old  quarto  reads, 

At ife  black  vengeance  from  thy  hollow  cell. 
Which  the  editors  not  knowing  what  to  make  of,  altered  it  as  above. 
It  is  corrupt  and  fhould  be  read  thus, 

Arife  black  vengeance  from  th*  V  niullo  w*  D  cell. 
meaning  the  infernal  regions. 

1  Yield  up,  oh  Love,  thy  crovon  and  hearted  throne~\  Hearted 
throne  is  Itrange  nonfenfe.    The  old  Quarto  reads, 

 '  ^and  harted  throne: 

Which  the  editors  took  for  a  word  miffpelt,  whereas  it  was  a  word 
mifcalled.    We  fhould  read, 

Yield  up,  oh  Love,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne, 
i.  e.  thy  throne  which  was  parted  between  me  and  Defdemona:  This 
prefents  us  with  a  fine  image.    The  union  of  Othello  and  Defde- 
mona was  fo  perfect,  that  love  divided  his  throne  between  them  : 
which  he  is  now  bid  to  refume,  and  give  to  hatred. 

2   fwell,  bofam,  &c]  i.  e.  fv:ell}  becaufe  the  fraught  is  of 

poifon. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Oh  blood,  blood,  blood  

/ago.  Patience,  I  fay;  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Oth.  Never,  lago.    3  Like  the  Pontic k  Sea, 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe, 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont  : 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
'Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now  by  yond  marble  heav'n, 
In  the  due  rev'rence  of  a  facred  vow        [He  kneels. 
I  here  engage  my  words  

logo.  Do  not  rife  yet :  [lago  kneels. 

Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  I 
You  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about  ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  or*  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice.    4  Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey,  fhall  be  in  me.  Remord 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever.  Oth. 

3  — -Like  the  Pontick  Sea,  &c]  This  fimile  is  omitted  in  the 
firft  edition  :  I  think  it  mould  be  fo,  as  an  unnatural  excurfion  in 
this  place.  Mr.  Pete. 

4  —  ■ '  Let  him  command, 

And  to  obey,  Jhall  be  in  me  remorfe. 

What  bloody  bufinefs  ever.]  Thus  the  old  copies  read,  but 
evidently  wrong.  Some  editions  read,  Not  to  obey  ;  on  which  the 
editor  Mr.  Theobald  takes  occafion  to  alter  it  to,  Nor  to  obey, 
and  thought  he  had  much  mended  matters.  But  he  miltook  the 
found  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and  fo  by  his  emendation, 
the  deep-defigning  lago  is  foolilhly  made  to  throw  ofF  his  mask 
when  he  had  moft  occafion  for  it ;  and  without  any  provocation, 
ftand  before  his  Captain  a  villain  eonfefled  ;  at  a  time,  when,  for 
the  carrying  on  his  plot,  he  mould  make  the  lean:  mow  of  it. 
For  thus  Mr.  Theobald  forces  him  to  fay,  I  Jhall  have  no  remorfe 
to  obey  your  commands  bo<vu  bloody  foenjer  the  bufinefs  be.  But  this  is 
not  Shakefpear*  way  of  preferving  the  unity  of  character,  lago, 
till  now,  pretended  to  be  one,  who,  tho*  in  the  trade  of  war  he  had 
Jlain  men, yet  held  it  the  very  fluff  ofith'  confidence  to  do  no  contrivd 

murder ; 
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Oth.  I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't: 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay, 
That  Cqffio*s  not  alive. 

logo,  5  My  friend  is  dead ; 
'Tis  done  at  your  requeft.    But,  let  her  live. 

Oth.  Damn  her,  lewd  Minx  !  oh,  damn  her,  damn 
her! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw 
To  furnilh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  Devil.  Now  art  thou  my  Lieutenant. — 
Iago,  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IX. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Defdemona,  iEmilia,  and  Clown. 

Def.T^O  you  know,firrah,  where  Lieutenant  Cajfio 
lies  ? 

Clown.  I  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 

Def 

murder  ;  when,  of  a  fudden,  without  caufe  or  occalion,  he  own? 
Jiimfelf  a  ruffian  without  remorfe.  Sbakefpear  wrote  and  pointed 
the  paflfage  thus, 

Let  him  command, 

And  to  obey Jhall  be  in  ?ne,  Remord 

What  bloody  bufinefs  ever, 
i.  e.  however  the  bufinefs  he  fets  me  upon  may  shock  my  honour 
and  humanity,  yet  I  promife  to  go  thro1  with  it,  and  obey  with- 
out referve.    Here  Iago  fpeaks  in  character,  while  the  fenfe  a#4 
grammar  are  made  better  by  it.    So  Shelter. > 

And  if  fo  him  fortune  to  write  and  plaine, 

As  fometimes  he  mujl  'vices  reiiorde. 
And  again, 

Squire,  Knight,  and  Lord, 

7 bus  the  Churche  remorde. 
5  My  friend  is  dead;]  I  cannot  but  think  this  a  very  artful 
imitation  of  nature.   lago,  while  he  would  magnify  his  fci  vices,  be- 
trays 
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Def.  Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  He's  a  foldier  ;  and  for  me  to  fay,  a  foldier 
lies,  'tis  (tabbing. 

Def.  Go  to;  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clown.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Def.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me 
to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Def.  Can  you  enquire  him  out  ?  and  be  edified  by 
report  ? 

6  Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that 
is,  make  queftions,  and  bid  them  anfwer. 

Def  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither;  tell  him,  I 
have  mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will 
be  well. 

Clown.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's 
wit,  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Def  Where  mould  I  lofe  that  handkerchief,  ^Emilia  f 

ALmil.  I  know  not,  Madam. 

Def.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  Cruzadoes.    And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

jEmil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

trays  his  villany.  For  was  it  poflible  he  could  be  honeft  who 
would  affaffinate  his  Friend  ?  And  not  to  take  at  this,  (hew'd  the 
utmoft  blindnefs  of  jealcufy. 

6  Clown.  1  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is,  make  que)-  • 
tionsy  and  by  them  anfwer]  This  Clown  is  a  Fool  to  fome  pur- 
pofe.  He  was  to  go  feek  for  one  ;  he  fays,  he  will  ask  for  him, 
and  by  his  own  queftions  make  anfwer.  Without  doubt,  we 
fhould  read  ;  and  bid  them  anfwer.  i.  e.  the  world  ;  thofe,  whom 
he  queftions. 

Def. 
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Def  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  Sun,  where  he  was  born, 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

JEmil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Def.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  'till  CaJJio  be 
Call'd  to  him.    How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  Othello. 

r  Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady.    Oh,  hardnefs  to  dif- 

femblc ! 
How  do  you,  Defdemona  ? 
Def  Well,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand  \  this  hand  is  moift,  my 
Lady. 

Def.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow. 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart : 

Hot,  hot,  and  moift  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  fequefter  from  liberty ;  fading  and  prayer, 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout; 
7  For  here's  a  ftrong  and  fvveating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels :  'tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Def  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo  ; 
For  'twas  that  hand,  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand.  8  The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts  ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

t>kfp 

7  Tor  here  s  a  young  ]  We  fhould  read,  strong. 

8  The  hearts  of  old,  gave  hand.-  ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.]    It  is  evident 
that  the  firft  line  fhould  be  read  thus 

The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts : 
Othervvife  ic  would  be  no  reply  to  the  preceding  words, 

For  "'twas  that  hand,  that  gave  azvay  my  heart  .* 
Not  fo,  fays  her  husband  :  The  hands  of  old  indeed  gave  hearts  • 
But  the  cujiom  now  is  to  give  hands  without  hearts.   The  exprei- 
fion  of  new  heraldry  was  a  iVirical  aliuiion  to  che  times,  boon 
Vol.  VIII.  A  a  after 
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Def.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this    come,  now  your  prc- 

mife. 

Oth.  What  prcmife,  chuck  ? 

Def.  I've  lent  to  bid  CajRo  come  fpeak  with  you. 

Oth.  I  have  a  (ah  and  forry  Rheum  offends  me: 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief, 

DsT.  Here,  my  Lord. 

Oib.  That,  which  I  gave  you. 

Z)igC  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not?  

Dr/]  No,  indeed,  my  Lord. 

Otb.  That's  a  fault.    That  handkerchief 
Did  an  ^Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  Charmer,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  She  told  her,  while  me  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  fbbdoc  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  fbe  loft  it, 

after  Jarre:  the  r:::t  came  to  the  Crov»n,  he  created  the  new 
dignity  of  Baronets  for  mony.  Amongft  their  other  prerogatives 
c:  honour,  they  hid  an  idditiin  to  their  paternal  arm:,  of  a 

k a  s  d  i in  an  .".':-::>.:  :r.  ;  .  Arc.  v>  e  are  nc:  to  doubt 
bat  that  this  wis  the  arte  heraldry  alluded  to  by  cur  author  :  By 
w  hich  he  mfintrates,  that  fome  then  created  hid  hamds  indeed,  but 
no:  hearts ;  dial  is.  jzsxj  to  pay  for  the  creation,  but  no  virtue  to 
pure  hate  the  E_t  the  nr.  eft  pirt  cf  the  pcet's  add  re:*:  in 

this  iD^fiaDi  is  the  compliment  he  pays  to  his  eld  miilrefs  Eliza- 
beth. Fcr  James's  pretence  for  railing  mony  by  this  creation, 
was  the  reduction  of  Uljler,  and  other  pares  of  Ireland  •  the  me- 
mory of  which  he  would  perpetuate  by  that  addition  to  their  arms, 
it  being  the  arms  of  Ulfier.  Now  the  method  ufed  by  Elizabeth 
in  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom  was  fo  different  from  this,  the 
dignities  flie  conferred  being  on  thofe  who  employed  their  Jtetl 
and  not  their  gold  in  this  f:rvice,  that  nothing  could  add  more  to 
her  glory,  than  the  being  compar'd  to  her  fucceffor  in  this  point 
cf  view  :  Nor  v-.  ii  it  uncommon  for  the  dramatic  pcets  cf  that 
time  to  fatirize  the  ignominy  of  JameSs  reign.  So  Fletcher,  in 
The  Fair  Maid  :/  lm*.  One  lays,  /  will  fend  thee  fo  Am- 
boyna  CtV  Eail- Indies  fir  pepper.  The  other  replies,  To  Am- 
boyna  ?  fo  I  might  Be  pepper  el.  Again,  in  the  lame  play,  a  Sailor 
iV.;,  Ds::  ■■       .  ...  (        _  .?.-  •.        ;  have  know* 

them  lined  nuiib  Span! in  Da:kafs. 
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Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  fpirits  hunt 
After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd, 

To  give  it  her.   I  did  fo  ;  and  take  heed  on't :  

Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye 
To  lofe't,  or  give't  away,  were  fuch  perdition, 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 
Def.  Is't  poffible  ? 

Oth.  'Tis  true  ;  there's  magick  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  Sybill,  that  had  9  numbred  in  the  world 
The  Sun  to  courfe  two  hundred  companies, 
In  her  prophetick  fury  fow'd  the  Work : 
The  worms  were  hallowed,  that  did  breed  the  filk  j 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  Mummey,  which  thft  skilful 
Conferv'd  of  Maidens'  hearts. 

Def.  Indeed  !  is't  true  ? 

Otb.  Mod  veritable,  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Def.  Then  would  to  heav'n  that  I  had  never  feen'c ! 

Oth.  Ha  ?  wherefore  ? 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly,  and  rafh  ? 
Oth.  Is't  loft?  is't  gone?  fpeak,  is  k  out  o'th' way  ? 
Def.  Blefs  us!  — 
Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Def  It  is  not  loft  \  but  what,  an  if  it  were  ? 
Oth.  Ha! 

Def.  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

Oth.  Fetch't,  let  me  fee't. 

Def.  Why,  lb  I  can,  Sir  ;  but  I  will  not  now  : 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  fuir, 
Pray  you,  let  Cajjio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.   Fetch  me  the  handkerchief— —  my  mind 
mifgives-  

Def  Come,  you'll  ne'er  meet  a  more  fufficiejit  man. 


]    i.e.  numbred  the  Stfriis  courfes : 

A  a  2  Oth. 


9   numbred  — 

The  Sun  ta  courfe  

Badly  cxpreffed. 
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Oth.  The  hanckfchief 


Def.  A  man,  that,  ail  his  time, 
£h:h  founded  his  goad  fortunes  on  your  love  •, 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you. 

Otb.  The  handkerchief  

Def.  Infooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

G;c.  Away'—   [£:;;/  Othello. 

SCENE  XI. 
M.v;;k:  Defhemona  /Emilia. 

AZmil.  Is  not  this  man  jeaious  ? 

Z)r/I  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  £>me  wcnder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I'm  moft  unhappy  in  the  io£s  of  it. 

/Err.:!.  'Tis  no:  a  year,  cr  two,  lhews  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  wc  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hunger! y,  and,  v.- hen  they're  fu!!, 
They  belch  us.  Look  you!  C.r7;,  and  my  husband. 

Er.:tr  Iago  .r.h  CafiiO. 

lag:.  There  is  no  ether  way,  ':1s  fhe  mud  do't 
And  ic,  the  hapohr.efs  1  go  ana  importune  her. 

D^/I  How  now,  good  CaJ/io9  what's  the  news  with 
you  ? 

Caf.  Madam,  my  former  fuit.    I  do  befeech  you, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exid,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love  ; 
Whom  I,  with  ah  the  office  of  my  heart, 
Intirely  honour.    I  would  not  be  delay'd  ; 
If  my  offence  he  of  fuch  mortal  kind, 
That  not  my  fervice  pad,  nor  prefent  forrows, 
N :r  purpos'd  me:  i:  in  futurity, 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again ; 
Eut  to  know  fo,  mud  be  my  benefit. 
So  (hall  I  cloatb  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 

And 
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And  (hut  my  felf  up  in  (otat  ttbcr  courfe, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Def.  Alas-!  thrice-gentle 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  5 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  fhould  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fan&ified, 
As  I  have  fpoken  for  you  all  my  bed 
And  dood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure, 
For  my  free  ipeech !  You  mud  a-while  be  patient ; 
What  I  can  do,  I  will  :  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  my  felf  I  dare.    Let  that  (uffiee  you. 

Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

JEmil.  He  went  hence  but  now  ; 
And,  certainly,  in  drange  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  *  Can  he  be  angry  ?  1  have  feen  the  Cannon, 
"  When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
<£  And,  like  the  Devil,  from  his  very  arm 
"  Puft  his  own  brother ;  and  can  he  be  angry  I 
*c  Something  of  moment  then  j  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
"  There's  matter  in'c  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.  [Exit, 


Maner.t  Defdemona,  ^Emilia,  and  Caffio. 

Def.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo  — Something,  fure,  of  State, 
Either  from  Venice*  or  fome  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  here  demondrable  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
"  Hath  puddled  his  deat  fpirit ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes, 
"  Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  thing?, 
61  Tho'  great  ones  are  their  objecl:.  'Tis  even  fo. 
For  let  our  finger  ake,  and  it  endues 
Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  fenfe 
Of  pain.    Nay,  we  mud  think,  Men  are  not  Gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervance  always, 
As  fits  the  bridal,    Bcfhrew  me  much,  y£.v/;7:'.?, 


S     C     E     N  E 


XII. 


Aa  3 
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I  wis  { 1  u;;ha.ndibrne  wrangler,  as  I  am,) 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul  ; 
But  now  1  find,  I  had  fubonVd  the  witnefs, 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

uEj:]l.  Pray  heav'n  it  be 
State-matter,  as  you  think ;  and  no  conception, 
Nor  jealous  toy  concerning  you. 

Djif.  Alas-the-day,  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

jEmil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwerM  fo  ; 
They  arc  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe 
Bu:  jealous,  for  they're  jealous.    It  s  a  monfter 
Begot  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf. 

Defi.    Heav'n  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's 
mind ! 

JEmil.  Lady,  amen. 

Def.  I  will  go  feek  him.    Cqffio,  walk  hereabout ; 
If  I  co  rind  him  fit,  PJ1  move  your  fait, 
And  feek  t'  effect  it  to  my  uttermoft. 
Caf.  I  humbly  thank  your  Ladyfhip. 

[Ex.  Defdemona  and  Emilia  at  one 
door  ;  Caiiio,  at  the  other. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Changes  to  the  Street  before  the  Palace, 

Re-enter  Cafilo,  meeting  Bianca. 

Bian.*  C  A  VE  you,  friend  Cajfio. 

vZ)    Caf.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moll  fair  Bianca  ? 

i   [unbandfame  warrior  gs  I  am,)]  How  this  came  to 

b-:  iz  j'.ur.dc.fi,  I  cannot  conceive.  I:  is  plain  Shake/tear  wroce, 

 in  \  am  *  t  m  #  r  angler,  as  I  urn. 

£j  ..'  .        G>:d  CUopatra, 

—  fie  wrangling  Queen. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  fweet  Love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caffio. 
c  What  ?  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights? 

*  Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours, 

*  More  tedious  than  the  dial,  eightfcore  times  ? 
c  Oh  weary  reck'ning ! 

Caf.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  : 
I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  preft; 
But  I  /hall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.    Sweet  Bianca^ 

{Giving  her  Defdemona'j  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  Oh  Caflio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend : 
Of  thy  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe  : 
Is't  come  to  this  ?  well,  well. 

Caf.  Go  to,  woman : 
Throw  your  vile  guefies  in  the  Devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now, 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance  ? 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not  neither  ;  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  \ 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied: 
Take  it,  and  do't,  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  ?  wherefore  ? 

Caf.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  General, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wifli, 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Caf  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  m-  ; 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  \ 
And  fay,  if  I  mail  fee  you  foon  at  night  ? 


A  a  4 
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Caf.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here.  But  I'll  fee  you  foon. 

Bian.  'Tis  very  good  r*  1  I  muft  be  circumftanc'd,' 

[Exeunt. 


A  C  T   IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Court  before  the  T A  LAC  E. 
Enter  Othello,  and  Iago. 

I  A  C  O. 

WILL  you  think  fo  ? 
Oth.  Think  fo,  Iago  ? 
Iago.  What,  to  kifs  in  private  ? 
Oth.  An  unauthoriz'd  kifs  ? 
Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed, 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oih.  1  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
*  It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  Devil : 
6  They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo, 

z   I  muft  be  eircumftanc V,]  i.  e.  your  civility  is  now  grown 

conditional. 

I  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 

It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  Devil ;]  This  obfervation  feems 
Strangely  abrupt  and  unoccaiioned.  We  mull  fuppofe  that  Iago 
had,  before  they  appear  in  this  fcene,  been  applying  cafes  of  falfe 
comfort  to  Othello  ;  as  that  tho'  the  parties  had  been  even  found 
in  bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done ;  it  might  be  only 
for  the  trial  of  their  virtue  ;  as  was  reported  of  the  Romijh  Saint, 
Robert  U  Arbrijjfel  and  his  Nuns.  To  this  we  muft  fuppofe  Othello 
here  replies  ;  and  like  a  good  Proteitant.  For  fo  the  fentiment 
but  fait  the  character  of  the  fpeaker,  Shake/pear  little  heeds 
how  thofe  f-atiments  are  circumftanced. 


c  The 
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6  I  The  Devil  their  virtue  tempts  not    they  tempt 
heav'n. 

lago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief — — 
Oth.  What  then? 

Iago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,  my  lord  •,  and  being 
hers, 

She  may,  I  think,  beftow'c  on  any  man. 

Oth.  3  She  is  propertied  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  lhe  give  That  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  efTence  that's  not  feen, 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not: 
But  for  the  handkerchief —  

Oth.  "  By  heav'n,  I  would  moft  gladly  have  for- 
got it ; 

<c  Thou  faidTt, — oh,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
"  As  doth  the  Raven  o'er  th*  infected  houfe, 
"  Boading  to  ill, — he  had  my  handkerchief. 
Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth. 

2  The  Devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heav'n.]  It  is 
plain,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  words,  that  the  fpeaker  would 
diftinguiih  this  itrange  fantaftical  preemption  from  other  leffer 
kinds  of  indifcretion,  where  prudence  is  cfF  its  guard.  But  this 
reading  does  not  diiiinguim  it  from  any  ether,  it  being  true  of 
all  who  run  into  temptation,  that  the  Devil  their  virtue  tempts, 
and  they  tempt  heav'n.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  w  ithout  quei- 
tion,  is  this, 

The  Devil  their  virtue  tempts  not  ;  tbty  tempt  heaven, 
i.  e.  they  do  not  give  the  Devil  the  trouble  of  throwing  tempta- 
tions in  their  way  :  they  feek  them  out  themfelves,  and  ib  tempt 
heav'n  by  their  preemption.  This  is  a  juft  character  of  the  ex- 
travagance here  condemned,  and  diitinguilhes  it  from  other  in- 
ferior indifcretions. 

3  She  isprotetlrefs  of  her  honour  too  ;  ]  This  is  plainly  intended 
an  anfwer  to  Iago's  principle,  That  what  a  man  is  propertied  in 
he  may  give  to  whom  he  pleafcst  by  fhewing  the  faimood  of  it,  in 
the  inftance  of  a  woman's  honour ,  which  he  fays  me  is  protetirefs 
of.  But  this  is  ftrange  logic  that  infers  from  the  acknowledged 
right  of  my  alienating  my  property,  that  I  may  alienate  my  truji, 
for  that  prcttSrefs  only  fignihes.    Had  lago  catched  him  arguing 

thus, 
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Oth.  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

Iago.  What  if  I  faid,  Tad  feen  him  do  you  wrong? 
Or  heard  him  fay,  (as  knaves  be  fuch  abroad, 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fuit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 
4  Convinc'd  or  fuppled  them,  they  cannot  chufe 
But  they  muft  blab.) 

Oth.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

Iago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  affur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unfwear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

Iago.  Why,  that  he  did  —  I  know  not  what 
he  did  ■ 

Oth.  What?  what? 
Iago.  Lye— 
Oth.  With  her  ? 

Iago.  With  her  ;  on  her— what  you  will — 
Oth.  "  Lie  with  her!  lie  on  her  \  lie  with  her! 
"  that's  fulfom  :  handkerchief — confefllons — hand- 
"  kerchief — handkerchief  [ —  s  to  confefs,  and  be 
c<  hang'd  for  his  labour — Firft,  to  be  hang'd,  and 
"  then — toconfefs !] — I  tremble  at  it — Nature  would 

thus,  we  may  be  fure  he  would  have  expofed  his  fophiftry.  On 
the  contrary  he  replies,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Othello  argued  right 
from  his  principles,  and  endeavour'd  to  inftance  in  a  property  that 
could  not  be  alienated  ;  which  reduces  him  to  this  cavil,  that  the 
property  inftanced  in  was  of  fo  fantaltic  a  nature,  that  one  might  and 
might  net  have  it  at  the  fame  rime, 

Her  honour  is  an  effence  that's  not  feen, 

'They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not. 
From  all  this  I  conclude,  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 

She  is  propertied  of  her  honour  too ; 

May  Jh:  give  tl  f. 
And  then  Othello's  anfwer  will  be  logical,  and  lago's  reply  ptui- 
nent.    Shakefpear  ufes  the  fame  word  again  in  Timon, 

■  fubdues  and  properties  to  his  love. 

4  Convinc'd]  Convinc'd.  for  conquer'd,  fubdued. 
$  —to  confefs  Sec  ]    Ti.e  words  between  the  hooks  fcem  to  b^ 
the  player's  trafh. 

"  not 
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*'  not  inveft  herfelf  in  fuch  fhadowing  6  without  fome 
M  indu&ion.  It  is  not  words,  that  make  me  thus — 
H  pifh — nofes,  ears,  and  lips — is't  poffible!  — con  ■ 
11  fefs!  — handkerchief!  — oh  devil — 

[Falls  in  a  trance. 

Iago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work?  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught  ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaft  Dames  even  thus, 
All  guiltlefs  meet  reproach.    Whathoa!  my  lord! 
My  lord,  I  fay,  Othello.—* 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  Caflio. 

How  now,  Caflio  ? 

Caf.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Iago*  My  lord  is  fell  into  an  Epilepfy, 
This  is  the  fecond  Fit  ;  he  had  one  yeiterday. 

Caf.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear, 
The  lethargy  mud  have  his  quiet  courfe  ; 


6  without  fome  infruclion.]  The  Harts  snd  brolcen  reflexions 
in  this  fpeech  have  fomething  l'o  very  terrible,  and  Ihew  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in  inexpreffible  agonies.  Bur  the  words  we  are 
upon,  when  let  right,  have  a  fublime  in  them  that  can  never  be 
enough  admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  instruc- 
tion for  induction  (fcr  fo  it  fhould  be  read)  has  indeed  funk  it 
into  arrant  nonfenfe.  Othello  is  juft  going  to  fall  into  a  fwoon  ; 
and,  as  is  common  for  people  in  that  circumftance,  feels  an  unu- 
fual  mid  and  darknefs,  accompanied  with  horror,  coming  upon 
him.  This,  with  vaft  fublimity  of  thought,  is  compared  to  the 
feafon  of  the  Sun's  eclipfe,  at  which  time  the  earth  becomes  fha- 
dowed  by  the  induction  or  bringing  over  of  the  Moon  between  it  and 
the  Sun.  This  being  the  allufion  the  reafoning  ftands  thus,  My 
nature  could  never  he  thus  o<verfhadonjjed,  and  fallings  as  it  were, 
into  dijfolution  for  no  caufe.  There  muft  hear,  induction  of 
fomeihing  ;  there  muji  he  a  real  caufe.  My  jealoufy  cannot  he  merely 
imaginary.  Ideas ,  words  only,  could notjhake  me  thus,  and  raife 

all 
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If  not,  he  Foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 

Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs :  look,  he  ftirs. 

Do  you  withdraw  yourfelf  a  little  while, 

He  will  recover  ftraight  •,  when  he  is  gone, 

I  would  on  great  occafion  lpeak  with  you.  [Exit  Cafilo. 

How  is  it,  General  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Doft  thou  mock  me  ? 

logo,  I  mock  you  not,  by  heav'n  ; 
Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

lago.  There's  many  a  beaft,  then,  in  a  populous  city, 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

lago.  Good  Sir,  be  a  man  : 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yoak'd, 
May  draw  with  you.    Millions  are  now  alive, 
That  nightly  lie  7  in  thole  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar.    Your  cafe  is  better. 
Oh,  'tis  the  fpight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  Wanton  in  a  fecure  couch  ; 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chad.    No,  let  me  know, 
And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  fhe  ihall  be. 

Oth.  Oh,  thou  art  wife    'tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart, 
Confine  yourfelf  but  in  a  patient  lift. 
Whilft  you  were  here,  o'er-whelmed  with  your  grief, 
(A  paftion  moft  unfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 
CaJJio  came  hither.    I  fhifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'fcufes  on  your  ecftafy  ; 
Bad  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me ; 

all  this  diforder.  My  jealoufy  therefore  mufi  be  grounded  in  snatttr 
offacl.  Shake/pear  uies  this  wcrd  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Richard  ill. 

A  dire  induction  am  J  tvitnefs  to. 
Marfan  feems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  fome  copy,  and  to  allude 
to  it  in  thefe  words  of  his  Fame, 

Plots  ha1  you  laid?  inductions  dangerous  ! 
7   in  thofe  unproper  beds.]  Unproper,  for  common. 

The 
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The  which  he  promis'd.    Do  but  encave  yourfelf, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns* 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew  ; 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago  and  when, 

He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife. 

I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.   Marry,  patience  ; 

Or  I  fhall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen, 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Doft  thou  hear,  Iago  ? 

I  will  be  found  mod  cunning  in  my  patience  ; 

But,  doft  thou  hear,  mod  bloody  ? 

Iago.  That's  not  amifs ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.  1  Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws. 
Now  will  T  queftion  Cqffio  of  Bianca^ 
A  hufwife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires, 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  cloth.    It  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Caffio  \  as  'tis  the  {trumpet's  plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excefs  of  laughter. — Here  he  comes — • 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Caffio. 

As  he  mail  fmile,  Othello  fhall  go  mad  ; 

s  And  his  unbookifh  jeafoufy  mull  conftrue 

Poor  Caffio's  fmiles,  geilures,  and  light  behaviour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong.  How  do  you  now,  Lieutenant? 

Caf.  The  worfcr,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

Iago.  Ply  Defdemona  well,  and  you  are  fure  on't : 
Now,  if  this  fute  lay  in  Btanca's  power, 

[/peaking  lower. 

How  quickly  mould  you  fpeed? 

8  And  his  unbookiftiy^/^]  Unbookijh,  for  ignorant. 
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Caf.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Otb.  Lock,  how  he  laughs  already.  {afide. 
lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 
Caf  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think,  indeed,  fhe  loves  me. 
Otb.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  out. 

[afide. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Caffie  ? 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er:  go  to,  well  faid,  well  faid.  [a fide. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out  that  you  fhall  marry  her. 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Caf  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Otb.  9  Do  you  triumph,  Rogue?  do  you  triumph  ? 

[afide. 

Caf  I  marry  her  ! — What  ?  a  cuftomer  ?  pr'ythee, 
bear  fome  charity  to  my  wit,  do  not  think  it  fo  un- 
wholfome.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  So,  fo  :  they  laugh,  that  win.  [afide. 

lago.  Why,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  (hall  marry  her. 

Caf  Pr'ythee,  fay  true. 

lago.  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcor'd  me  ?  well.  [afide. 

Caf  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  me  is 
perfwaded,  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

Otb.  lago  beckons  me  :  now  he  begins  the  ftory. 

[afide. 

Caf.  She  was  here  even  now  :  fhe  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the 
Sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians^  and  thither  comes  the 
bauble,  and  falls  me  thus  about  my  neck  

9  Do  you  triumph ,  roman?  do  you  triumph  ?  ]  Never  was  2  mere 
ridiculous  blunder  than  the  word  Roman.    Shake/pear  wrote, 

Do  you  triumph ,  rogue?  

Which  being  obfeurely  written  the  editors  miftook  for  Rome,  and 
fb  made  Roman  of  it. 

Otb. 
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Oth.  Crying,  Oh  dear  Cajfio,  as  it  were :  his  gef- 
ture  imports  it.  [afide. 

Caf.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me,  fo 
makes,  and  pulls  me.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  

Oth.  Now  he  tells,  how  Hie  pluckt  him  to  my 
chamber :  oh,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  fhall  throw  it  to.  [afide. 

Caf.  Well,  I  muft  leave  her  company. 

logo.  Before  me  !  look,  where  me  comes. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Caf.  'Tis  fuch  another  1  fitchew!  marry,  a  per- 

fum'd  one  :  

What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  Devil  and  his  Dam  haunt  you !  what 
did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief,  you  gave 
me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it :  I  muft 
take  out  the  work  ?  A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
mould  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who 
left  it  there.  This  is  fome  minxe's  token,  and  I  muft 
take  out  the  work  ?  there — give  it  your  hobby-horfe  : 
wherefoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Caf.  How  now,  my  fweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

Oth.  By  heaven,  that  mould  be  my  kandkerchief. 

[afide. 

Bian.  If  you'll  come  to  fupper  to  night,  you  may  ; 
if  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepar'd  for. 

[Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her.  ■ 

Caf.  I  muft,  fhe'll  rail  in  the  ftreets  elfe. 
Iago.  W  ill  you  fup  there  ? 
Caf.  Yes,  I  intend  fo. 


1  fitchew  !  ]  A  polecat. 


Mr.  Pope. 
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lago.  Weli,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you  ;  for  I  would 
very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  come,  will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to,  fay  no  more.  [Exit  Caffio. 

SCENE  V. 

Manent  Othello,  and  lago. 

Oth.  How  fhall  I  murther  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive,  how  he  laugh'dathis  vice? 

Oth.  Oh,  lago!  

lago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief  ? 
Oth.  Was  that  mine? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand:  and  to  fee  how  he 

prizes  the  foolifh  woman  your  wife  She  gave  it 

him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing  — 

A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  fweet  woman  ! 

lago.  Nay,'  you  mult  forget  That. 

Oth.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perifti,  and  be  damn'd  to 
night ;  for  me  mall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is  turn'd 
to  flone  :  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand — Oh,  the 
world  hath  not  a  fweeter  creature.  She  might  lie  by 
an  Emperor's  fide  and  command  him  tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her,  I  do  but  fay  what  fhe  is —  fo  deli- 
cate with  her  needle. — An  admirable  mufician. — Oh, 
fhe  will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  :  of  fo  high 
and  plenteous  wit  and  invention ! 

lago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

Oth.  Oh,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  time: 
And  then  of  fo  gentle  condition !  — • 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that's  certain. 

But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago-~  Oh,  lago,  the  pity 

of  it,  lago—* 

lago. 
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Iago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
no  body. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  mefTes  :  cuckold  me! 
Iago.  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her. 
Oth.  With  mine  officer! 
Iago.  That's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  Iago,  this  night ;  I'll  not 
cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty  un- 
provide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night,  Iago. 

Iago.  Doit  not  with  poifon,  ftrangle  her  in  herbed? 
Even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated* 

Oth.  Good,  good: 
The  juftice  of  it  pleafes  ;  very  good. 

Iago.  And  for  Caffio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  : 
You  fliall  hear  more  by  midnight.  [A Trumpet  within, 

Oth.  Excellent  good  :  —  What  Trumpet  is  thac 
lame  ? 

Iago.  Something  from  Venice \  fure.  'Tis  Lodovico 
Come  from  the  Duke  :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Defdemona,  and  Attendants,  from 
the  Palace. 

Lod.  Save  you,  worthy  General. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Lod.  The  Duke  and  the  Senators  of  Venice  greet 
you.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Oth.  I  kifs  the  Inftrument  of  their  pleafures. 

Def.  And  what's  the  news,  good  Coufin  Lodovico? 

Iago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior. 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you ;  how  does  lieutenant  CaJ/io  ? 

Iago.  Lives,  Sir. 

Def.  Coufin,  there's  fail'n  between  him  and  my 
lord 

I    Vol.  VIII.  Bb  An 
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An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  fhall  make  all  well. 


Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will —  [Reads. 
Loci.  He  did  not  call    he'*s  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  my  lord  and  Caffio? 

Def  A  moft  unhappy  onej  I  would  do  much 
T*  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caffio. 
Oth.  Fire  and  brimftone ! 
Def.  My  lord! 
Oth.  Are  you  wife  I 
Def.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 
Led.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him. 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Caffio  in  his  Government. 
Def.  Trult  me,  I  am  glad  cn't. 
Oth.  Indeed }. 

Def.  My  lord !  [Jfiie* 
Otb.  1  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 
Def.  Why,  fwect  OAdbi 

Otb.  Devh !  —  [Striking  her. 

Def.  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

Led.  My  lord,  this  would  no:  be  believed  in  Venice* 
Though  I  mould  fwear,  I  iaw'c.    'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  fhe  weeps. 

0:h.  Oh  devil,  devil! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop,  fhe  falls,  would  prove  a  crocodile  : 
Out  of  my  fight — 

Def  I  will  not  ihy  i  offend  you;  [Going. 

Led.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  beleech  your  lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

Otb.  Miftrefs,— 

Def.  My  lord. 

Otb.  What  would  you  with  her.  Sir? 
Led.  Who,  I,  my  lord3 


Otb.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 
Def.  My  lord  ?  — 


[Jftde. 


Oth. 
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Oik  Ay ;  you  did  wilh,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn  : 

Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 

And  turn  again.    And  fhe  can  weep,  Sir,  weep  9 

And  {he's  obedient :  as  you  lay,  obedient ; 

Very  obedient— proceed  you  in  your  tears  « 

Concerning  this,  Sir, — oh  well-painted  pallion!*  « 

I  am  commanded  home  get  you  away, 

I'll  fend  for  you  anon,  Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. — Hence,  avant!  

[Exit  Defdemona. 
Caffio  mall  have  my  Place.    And,  Sir,  to  night 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  Cyprus  - 
Goats  and  Monkies!  [Exit* 

SCENE  VII. 

Manent  Lodovico,  and  Iago. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  Senate 
Call  all-in-all  fufficient?  "  this  the  Nature, 
"  W*hich  pailion  could  not  fhake?  *  whofe  folid 
virtue 

<c  The  fhot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
*6  Could  neither  raze,  nor  pierce? 

2  ■   whofe  folid  'virtue 

The  fhot  ©/accident  nor  dart  of  chance 

Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce. ]  But  'tis  no  commendation  to 
the  molt  folid  virtue  to  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  fortune  :  but 
that  it  is  fo  impenetrable  as  to  fuffer  no  impreffion.  Now  to  graze 
fignifies,  only  to  touch  the  fuperficies  of  any  thing.  That  is  the  at- 
tack of  fortune:  And  by  that  virtue  is  try'd,  but  not  difcredited. 
We  ought  certainly  therefore  to  read, 

Can  neither  raze  nor  pierce, 
i.  g.  neither  lightly  touch  upon,  nor  pierce  into.    The  ignorant 
tranfcribers  being  acquainted  with  the  Phrafe  of  a  hulk t  grazing, 
and  foot  bein^  mentioned  in  the  line  before,  they  corrupted  the  true 
jvord,    Befides,  we  do  not  fay,  graze  a  thing;  bulgraze  on  it. 

B  b  2  Iago* 
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lugo.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

/ago.  He's  what  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my 

cenfure. 

What  he  might  be,  if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 
1  would  to  heaven,  he  were  } 

Lod.  What,  ftrike  his  wife ! 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well ;  yet  'would  I 
knew, 

That  ftroke  would  prove  the  worft. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new -create  this  fault? 

Iago.  Alas,  alas  ! 
It  is  not  honefty  in  me  to  fpeak 
What  I  have  feen  and  known.  You  mall obferve  him, 
And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo, 
That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech.    Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I'm  forry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 

[  Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Othello  and  /Emilia. 

Oth.\7  O  U  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

I      ALmil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did 
fufpecl:. 

Oth.  Yes,  you  have  feen  CaJJio  and  her  together. 
JEmil.  But  then  I  faw  no  harm  \  and  then  I  heard 
Each  fy liable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
Oth.  What  ?  did  they  never  whifper  ? 
JEmil.  Never,  my  lord. 
Oth.  Nor  fend  you  out  o'  th'  way  ? 

JEmil. 
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AS  mil.  Never. 

Otb.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing  P 

Never,  my  lord. 
Otb.  That's  ftrange  ! 

AZmil.  I  durft,  my  lord,  to  wager  me  is  honeft, 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  ftake  :  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought,  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heav'n  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe! 
For  if  fhe  be  not  honeft,  chad  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy  •,  the  pureft  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  (lander. 

Otb.  Bid  her  come  hither,  go.         [Exit  /Emilia. 
She  fays  enough  -y  yet  fhe's  a  fimple  bawd, 
That  cannot  fay  as  much.    This  is  a  fubtle  whore, 
A  cloftt  lock  and  key  of  villanous  fecrets  ; 
And  yet  fhe'll  kneel,  and  pray  :  I've  feen  her  do't. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Defdemona  and  /Emilia. 

Def.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Otb.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Def.  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Otb.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes  *,  look  in  my  face, 

Def.  What  horrible  fancy's  this? 

Otb.  Some  of  your  function,  miftrefs  ; 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  fhut  the  door, 
Cough,  or  cry,  hem,  if  any  body  come. 

Your  miftery,  your  miftery  j<  nay,  difpatch. 

[Exit  ^Emilia. 

Def.  Upon  my  knee,  what  doth  your  fpeech  im- 
port ? 

I  underftand  a  furv  in  your  words, 

Bb  3  But 
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5  But  not  yea-  wcrds. 

Otb.  Why  r  what  art  thou  ? 

Ycur  wire,  my  lord   your  true  and  loyal  wife. 
Ott.  Come,  fwear  it*  damn  thy  feif ;  left,  being 
like  one 

Of  heav'n,  the  devils  themfelves  ihould  fear  to  feize 
tnce. 

Therefore  be  couble-damn'd  ;  fwear,  thou  art  honefi. 

Def.  Heav'n  doth  truly  know  it. 

Orb.  Heav'n  truly  knows, 
That  thou  art  falfe  as  hell. 

Def.  To  whom,  my  lord? 
\Yi:h  whom  ?  hew  am  I  falfe  ? 

Otl\  Ah,  Dephmmuk /  away,  away,  away-  

Def  "  Alas,  the  heavy  day !  why  do  you  weep  r 
"Ami  the  motive  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord  ? 
M  If,  hapiy,  you  my  father  do  fufpecl 
"  An  iniirumen:  of  this  your  calling  back, 
t%  Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  loft  him, 
"  Why,  I  have  loft  him  too. 

0::\  -  Had  it  pleas'd  heav'n 
*c  To  try  me  with  affliction,  had  he  rain'd 
t:  All  k;::d  of  fores  and  fhames  do  my  bare  h^aa, 
w  S:eep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips, 
s€  Giv'n  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
i;  I  inould  hive  found  in  fome  place  of  mv  foul 
4i  A  crop  of  ;  itience.    B'at,  alas  to  make  me 
"  A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 

•;  To  point  hi$  flew  un moving  finger  at  

M  Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very  well. 
c-  Bu:  there,  where  I  have  garner  d  up  my  hear:, 
4-  Where  t  :h::  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
*€  The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
M  Or  clfi  dries  v.p  ;  to  be  ciicarded  thence; 
*  Or  keep  it  as  a  cifcern,  for  foul  toads 

5        -.  .  :'• "  This  ii.-s  is  aaied  cu:  c:  :I:e  £-f:cd:::c-s. 

Mr  ?ft 
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"  To  knot  and  gender  in  :  4  Turn  thy  complexion 
thence, 

41  Patience,  thou  young,  and  rofe-lip'd  cherubic  ; 
M  I  here  look  grim  as  hell." 

Def.  I  hope,  my  noble  lordefteems  me  honed. 

Oth.  Oh,  ay,  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  fhamb!fc, 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing. 
5  O,  thou  bale  weed,  why  art  fo  lovely  fair? 
Thou  fmeiPfl  fo  fweet  that  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee. 
*  Woufd,  thou  hacPft  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Def.  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  mod  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  what,  what  com  mitred  ? 

Committed  h  oh,  thou  publick  commoner ! 

I  mould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 

That  would  to  cynders  burn  up  modefty, 

Did  but  I  fpeak  thy  deeds.   What,  what  committed  ? 

Heav'n  flops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 

The  bawdy  wind,  that  kiffesall  it  meets, 

Is  hulh'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 

4  Turn  thy  complexion  there, 

/  here  look  grim  as  hell.]  We  fhould  read  thfnce.  The 
meaning  is,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  as  laft  defcribed,  Patience  will  have 
no  power  or  efficacy  ;  therefore  let  her  turn  herfelf  elfewhefe.  I 
am  grim  and  inexorable  as  hell. 

5  Oh  thou  vceedl 

Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmeWft  Jo  fweet 

That  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee.]  The  fairnefs  of  the  flower  does 
not  contribute,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  fmcll,  to  the  a  king  of 
the  fenfe.     The  old  Quarto  reads, 

O  thou  blache  *wee J,  why  art  fo  lovely  fair? 
Thou  fme/rjl  fo  fweet,  that  the  fenfe  axes  at  thee. 
Which  the  editors  not  being  able  to  fet  right,  altei'd  as  above. 
-  Shakefpear  wrote, 

O  thou  bale  ivfed,  why  art  fo  lovely  fair  ? 
Thou  fmelPfl  fo  fweet  that  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee. 
Bale,  i.  e.  deadly  poifenous.    Why  art  thou  fo  fair  to  aliurc  the 
admirer  to  deiiruttion. 

B  b  4  And 
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And  will  not  hear'r.    What  committed  ? — Impudent 

Strumpet  ! 

Def  By  heav'n,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Otb.  Are  not  you  a  {trumpet  ? 

Def  No,  as  1  am  a  chriftian. 
If  to  prefer ve  this  VefTel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful,  Touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  ilrumpet,  I  am  none. 

Otb.  What,  not  a  whore? 

Def  No,  as  I  mall  be  faved. 

Otb.  Is't  poffible  ? 

Def.  Oh,  heav'n  forgive  us ! 

Otb.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then. 
I  took  ycu  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice % 
That  married  with  Otbello  

SCENE  X. 
Enter  /Emilia. 

You,  mitlrefs, 

That  have  the  office  oppofne  to  St.  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell  •,  You!  you  !  ay,  you  ! 
We  have  done  our  courfe,  there's  mony  for  your  pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  ourcounfel.  [Exit. 

JEmiL  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? 
How  do  ycu,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Def  Faith,  half  afleep. 

JSmil.  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
lord  ? 

Def  With  whom  ? 

JEmil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam  ? 

Def  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

^Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady. 

D?f  I  have  none ;  do  not  talk  to  me,  jEmilia. 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none, 
But  what  fhould  go  by  water.    Pray,  to  night 

Lay 
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Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets,  remember ; 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

j£mil.  Here's  a  change  indeed  !  [Exit. 

Def  'Tis  meet  I  mould  be  ufed  fo,  very  meet : 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  (lick 
The  fmall'ft  opinion  of  my  lead  mifufe? 

SCENE  XI. 

Enter  I  ago  and  j*Emilia. 

fogo,  What  is  your  pleafure,  Madam  ?  how  is't 
with  you  ? 

Def  I  cannot  tell  •,  thofe,  that  do  teach  your  babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafie  tasks ; 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo :  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

JEmil.  Alas,  Iago%  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

Def.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Def  Such,  as,  fhe  faid,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

JEmil.  HecalTd  her  whore  ;  a  beggar  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  callet. 

Iago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Def.  I  do  not  know  ;  I'm  fure,  I^am  none  fuch. 

Ia%o.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  alas,  the  day ! 

JEmii.  Hath  fhe  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches  ? 
Her  father  ?  and  her  country  ?  and  her  friends  ? 
To  be  call'd  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Def.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune, 

Iago.  Befhrew  him  for'c !  how  comes  this  trick 
upon  him  ? 

Def  Nay,  heav'n  doth  know. 

jEmil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fame  eternal  villain, 

Some 
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Some  bufie  and  infinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  Have,  to  get  fome  office, 
Has  not  devis'd  this  {lander  :  FJ1  be  hang'd  elfe. 
Iago.  Fie,  there  is  no  iiich  man  ;  it  is  impofliblc, 
~Def.  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heav'n  pardon  him  ! 
jEmil.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 

Why  mould  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  com- 
pany ? 

What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what  like- 
lyhood  ? 

The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  mod  villanous  knave, 
Some  bafe  notorious  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow. 
Oh  heav'n,  that  fuch  companions  thou'dft  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  lafh  the  rafcal  naked  through  the  world, 
Ev'n  from  the  eaft  to  th'  weft ! 
Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

jEmiL  Oh  fie,  upon  them  !  fome  fuch  Tquire  he 
was, 

£S  That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  fide  without ; 
And  made  you  to  fufpecr,  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

T)ef.  Alas,  Ugo\ 
®c  What  ftiaU  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
ir-  Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  by  this  light  of  heav'n, 
"  I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.    Here  I  kneel  ; 

[KneeUng. 

"  If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love, 
"  Or  in  difcourfe,  or  thought,  or  actual  deed  ; 
"  Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe, 
"  Delighted  them  on  any  other  form  ; 

Or  that  I  do  noc  yet,  and  ever  did, 
**  And  ever  will,  though  he  do  (hake  me  off 
<l  To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly, 
ct  Comfort  forfwear  me  !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  $ 
u  And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life, 

"  But 
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"  But  never  taint  my  love.    I  can't  fay,  whore  ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  aft,  that  might  th'  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

logo.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour  ; 
The  bufinefs  of  the  State  do's  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Def.  If  'twere  no  other,  — 

I  ago.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant.  [Trumpets. 
Hark,  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper! 
The  mefienger  of  Venice  (lays  the  meat  *, 
Go  in,  and  weep  not  ;  all  thr^s  fliall  be  well. 

{Exeunt  Defdemona  and  jEmilia. 

SCENE  XII. 

Enter  Rodorigo,  to  Iago. 

How  now,  Rodorigo? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'ft  juftly  with  me, 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doft'ft  me  with  fome  de- 
vice, Iago  5  and  rather,  as  it  feems  to  me  now,  keep' ft 
from  me  all  conveniency,  that  fuppliefl  me  with  the 
lead  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer 
endure  it.  Nor  am  I  yet  perfwaded  to  put  up  in 
peace  what  already  I  have  foolifhly  fuffer'd. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Rodorigo? 

Rod.  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  and  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  moft  unjuflly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth :  I  have  wafted  my 
felf  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from 
me,  to  deliver  to  Defdemo?ia^  would  half  have  cor- 
rupted a  Votarift.  You  have  told  me,  fhe  hath  re- 
ceiv'd  them,  and  returned  me  expectations  and  com- 
forts of  fudden  refpect  and  acquittance*,  but  I  find 
none. 

Iago. 
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lago.  Well,  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well,  go  to  ;  1  cannot  go  to,  man,  nor 
'tis  not  very  well ;  nay,  I  think,  it  is  fcurvy,  and  be- 
gin to  find  my  felf  fob'd  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
my  felf  known  to  Defdemona :  If  Ihe  will  return  mc 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent  my 
unlawful  follicitation:  if  not,  arTure  yourfelf,  I  will 
feek  fatisfaclion  of  you. 

Iago.  You  have  faid  now— 

Rod.  Ay,  and  faid  nothing,  but  what,  I  proteft, 
intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now,  I  fee,  there's  mettle  in  thee  ;  and 
even  from  this  inftant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Rodo- 
rigo,  thou  haft  taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  exception  ; 
but,  I  proteft,  I  have  dealt  moft  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appear'd. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appear'd ;  and 
your  fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But, 
Rodorigo>  if  thou  haft  That  in  thee  indeed,  which  I 
have  greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than  ever,  (I  mean, 
purpofe,  courage,  and  valour)  this  night  fhew  it.  If 
thou  the  next  night  following  enjoy  not  Defdemona^ 
take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife 
engines  for  my  life. 

Rod,  Well ;  what  is  it?  is  it  within  reafon  and 
compafs  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  CommifTion  come  from 
Venice  to  depute  Cajfw  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Defdemona 
return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  Oh,  no ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania ,  and  taketh 
away  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona^  unlefs  his  abode  be 
lingred  hereby  fome  accident :  Wherein  none  can  be 
fo  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Caffio. 

Rod, 
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Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello's 
Place  ;  knocking  out  his  brains; 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

Iago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit  and  a 
right.  He  fups  to  night  with  a  harlot ;  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable 
fortune  ;  if  you  will  watch  his  going  thence,  (which  I 
will  fafhion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and  one)  you 
may  take  him  at  your  pleafure.  I  will  be  near  to 
fecond  your  attempt,  and  he  fhall  fall  between  us. 
Come,  ftand  not  amaz'd  at  it,  but  go  along  with  me ; 
I  will  fhew  you  fuch  a  necefllty  in  his  death,  that  you 
mall  think  yourfelf  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now 
high  fupper-time  ;  and  the  night  grows  to  wafte, 
About  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

Iago.  And  you  mall  be  fatisfied.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  XIII. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Defdemona,  jEmilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  trouble  your  feif  no 
further. 

Oth.  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night  j  I  humbly  thank  your 
lady  (hip. 

Def.  Your  Honour  is  moft  welcome. 

Oth.  Will  you  walk,  Sir  ?  oh  Defdemona  /«— 

Def.  My  lord. 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  th'  inftant,  I  will  be  return'd 
forthwith  ;  difmifs  your  attendant  there  j  look,  it  be 
done.  [Exit. 

Def  I  will,  my  Lord. 
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uEmil.  How  goes  ic  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he 
did. 

Def.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent  ; 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 

And  bid  me  to  difmifs  you. 
JE.mil.  Difmifs  me  ? 

Def  It  was  his  bidding  ;  therefore,  good  JEmilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  Wearing,  and  adieu. 
We  muft  not  now  difpleafe  him. 

jEmil.  I  would,  you  had  never  feen  him! 

Def  So  would  not  I  •,  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him, 
That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns, 
(Pr'ythee,  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

MnM.  I  have  laid  thofe  fheets,  you  bad  me,  on  the 
bed. 

Def.  All's  one:  good  father!  how  fool ifh  are  Our 

minds  ? 

If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  fhroud  me 

In  one  of  thefe  fame  fheets. 

JEmil.  Come,  come  $  you  talk. 

Def.  My  Mother  had  a  maid  calPd  Barbara , 
She  was  in  love  •,  4  and  he,  (he  lov'd,  forfook  her, 
And  fhe  prov'd  mad  :  She  had  a  fong  of  wiU&& . 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  (he  dy'd  tinging  ir.    That  fong  to  night 
Will  net  go  from  my  mind  ;  I've  much  ado, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 
And  ling  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Pry'thee,  difpatch. 

JEmll.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Def  No,  unpin  me  here ; 
This  Lcdcrjko  is  a  proper  man. 

JEmil.  A  very  handfom  man. 

d    and  be,  f-:e  kvdt  frovd  rr.ad, 

And  didfcfake  ber:  ]  We  (hooid  :e:3, 

 and  he,  fl;e  L-jj,  farfak  htr% 

And  fit  prtva  mad ;  — — 

Def. 
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Def.  He  fpeaks  well. 

JEmiL  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walk'd 
barefoot  to  Paleftine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 
Def.  The  poor  foul  fat  finging  by  a  fycamore-tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  :  [finging. 
Her  hand  on  her  bofom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
Thefrejh  fir  earn  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her  moans  $ 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Her  fait  tears  fell  from  her,  and  foftned  the  Jlones  i 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
JVillow,  willow,  &c. 

(Pr'ythee,  hye  thee,  he'll  come  anon) 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  muft  be  my  garland. 
Let  7io  body  blame  him,  his  fcorn  I  approve. 
Nay  that's  not  next —  Hark,  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 
JEmiL  It's  the  wind. 

Def.  I  call' d  my  lovefalfe  love ;  but  what  faid  he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  I  court  more  women,  youHl  couch  with  more  men. 
So,  get  thee  gone,  good  night ;  mine  eyes  do  itch, 
Doth  that  boad  weeping  ? 

JErnil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 
Def  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo ;  oh  thefe  men,  thefe 
men ! 

Doft  thou  in  confcience  think,  tell  me,  Emilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  husbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

JEmiL  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 

Def  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

JEmiL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Def.  No,  by  this  heav'nly  light. 

Def  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heav'nly  light : 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'th'  dark. 

Def.  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

JEmiL  The  world's  a  huge  thing, 
It  is  a  great  price,  for  a  fmall  vice, 
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Def  In  troth,  I  think,  thou  would'ft  not. 

JEmil.  In  troth,  I  think,  I  mould  ;  and  undo't,  whcH 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing  for  a 
joint-ring,  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns, 
petticoats,  nor  caps  ;  nor  any  petty  exhibition.  But 
for  all  the  whole  world ;  why  who  would  not  make 
her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I 
Jhould  venture  purgatory  for't. 

Def  Bern  re  w  me,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

JEmiL  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'th'  world 
and  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong 
in  your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make 
it  right. 

Def  I  do  not  think,  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 
MmiL  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many  to  th*  van- 
tage, as 

Would  (lore  the  world  they  plaid  for. 

But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults, 

If  wives  do  fall :  fay,  that  they  flack  their  duties. 

And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  \ 

Or  elfe  break  out  in  peevifh  jealoufies, 

Throwing  reftraint  on  us  ;  or  fay,  they  ftrike  us, 

Or  fcant  our  former  Having  in  defpight  ; 

Why,  we  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  fome  grace, 

Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.   Let  husbands  know, 

Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them  •,  they  fee  and  finely 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  fower, 

As  husbands  have.   What  is  it  that  they  do, 

When  they  change  us  for  others?  is  it  fport  ? 

I  think,  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 

I  think,  it  doth  :  is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 

It  is  fo  too.    And  have  not  we  affections  ? 

Dcfires  for  fports  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 

Then  let  them  ufe  us  well  ;  elle  let  them  know", 

The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftrucl:  us  to, 


Def 
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Def.  Good  night,  good  night ;  heaven  me  fuch  ufes 
fend, 

Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but  by  bad,  mend ! 

[Exeunt* 


ACT    V,    SCENE  L 

A  Street  before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

I  A   G  O. 

HERE,  ftand  behind  this  bulk.  Straight  will  he 
come  : 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick,  fear  nothing  ;  I'll  beat  thy  elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  marrs  us  :  think  on  That, 
And  fix  mod  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand,  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 

Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  be  bold  and  take  thy  fword. 

Rod,  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed, 
Yet  he  hath  given  me  fatisfying  reafons  : 
*Tis  but  a  man  gone.  Forth,  my  fword  :  he  dies. 

[Stands  apart* 

Iago.  I've  rubb'd  this  young  Gnat  almoft  to  the 
fenfe, 

And  he  grows  angry.   Now,  whether  he  kill  CaJfio% 

Or  Cajfio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 

Every  way  makes  my  gain.  Live  Rodorigo^ 

He  calls  me  to  a  reftiturion  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bob'd  from  him, 

As  gifts  to  Defde?nona. 

It  muft  not  be.  -If  Caffto  do  remair, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  uglvj  and,  befides,  the  Moor 
Vol.  VIII.  Cc  May 
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May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  {land  I  in  peril ; 
No,  he  muft  die.   Be  it  fo  ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Caftio. 

Rod.  I  know  his  gate;  'tis  he:  villain,  thou  dyeft. 

[He  runs  at  Cafno,  and  wounds  trim. 
Caf.  That  Thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
Bu:  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know 'ft : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Fight.  Iago  cuts  Cafno  behind  in  the  Leg,  and  exit. 
[Then  Rodorigo  and  EafBofiM* 
Red.  Oh,  I  am  flain. 

Caf.  I'm  maim'd  for  ever ;  help,  hoa  !  murther, 
murther  ! 

SCENE  fit 
Enter  Othello  above  at  a  fiTriJm 

Ofh.  The  voice  of  Cajfio, — Iago  keeps  his  word. 
Rod.  Oh,  villain  that  I  am  ! 
Oih.  It  is  even  fo. 

Caf.  Oh,  help,  ho  !  light!  a  furgeon  f  

Otk.  'Tis  he !  oh  brave  Iago,  honeft  and  jrift, 
That  haft  fuch  noble  fenfe  of  thy  friend's  wrong ; 
Thou  teacheft  me — Minion,  your  Dear  lies  dead  ; 
And  your  fate  hyes  apace. — Strumpet,  I  come : 
From  off  my  heart,  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted  : 
Thy  bed,  luft-ftain'd,  Hull  with  lull's  blood  be  fpctted. 

[Exit  Ocheilo. 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  diftance. 

Caf.  What,  ho!  no  watch?  no  paiTage  ?  murther, 
mure  her ! 

Gra.  'Tis  fome  mifchance  j  the  voice  is  very  direful. 
Caf.  Oh  help  ! 
Lod.  Hark! 

Rod.  Oh  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.  It  is  a  heavy  night  -3 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits :  let's  think't  unfafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  mall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  lago,  in  his  fiirt,  with  a  Light  and  Sword. 
Lod.  Hark  ■ 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  fhirt  with  light  and 
weapons. 

lago.  Who's  there?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries 

out  murther  ? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 
lago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 
Caf.  Here,  here :  for  heavVs  fake,  help  me„ 
lago.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Gra.  This  is  Othello's  Ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lod.  The  fame,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoufly? 
Caf  lago  ?  oh  I'm  fpoil'd,  undone  by  villains  I 
Give  me  fome  help. 

lago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have  done 

this  ? 

Caf.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout  ; 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  Oh  treacherous  villains  ! 
What  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  fome  help. 

\ffo  Lod,  and  Gra. 
C  c  2  Rod. 
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Rod.  Oh,  help  me  there. 
Caf  That's  one  of  them. 
lago.  Oh  murth'rous  flave  !  oh  villain  ! 

[lago  ft  ah  him. 
Rod.  Oh  damn'd  lago !  oh  inhuman  dog  ! 
Iago.  Kill  men  i'th*  dark  ?  where  be  thefe  bloody 
thieves  ? 

How  filent  is  this  town  ?  ho,  murther !  murther ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  mall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

lago.  Signior  Lodovko  ? 

Lod.  He,  Sir. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy  ?  here's  Caffio,  hurt  by  vil- 
lains. 
Gra.  Caffio? 

lago.  How  is't,  brother  ? 
Caf.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
lago.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 
Light,  gentlemen,  I'll  bind  it  with  my  ftiirt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  hoa,  who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

lago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Bian.  Oh  my  dear  Caffio^ 
My  fweet  Gqffiq^  oh  Caffio,  Caffio,  Caffio. 

lago.  O  notable  (trumpet!  Caffio,  may  you  fufpecfc 
Who  they  mould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you? 

Caf  No. 

Gra.  I'm  forry  to  find  you  thus : 
I  have  been  to  feek  you. 

lago.  Lend  me  a  garter.    So —  Oh  for  a  chair 
To  bear  him  eafily  hence. 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints.  Oh  Caffio  *  Caffio^  Caffio  ! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fuipefl:  this  Trafh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  Injury. 

Patience 
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Patience  a  while,  good  Cajfio    come,  come  : 
Lend  me  a  Light :  know  we  this  face,  or  no? 
Alas,  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman 
Rodorigo  ?  no  :  Yes,  lure  :  yea,  'tis  Rodorigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Iago.  Even  he,  Sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ah  ! 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  your  gentle  pardon  : 
Thefe  bloody  accidents  muft  excufe  my  manners, 
That  fo  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Cajfio  ?  oh,  a  chair,  a  chair. 

Gra.  Rodorigo  ? 

Iago.  He,  he,  'tis  he  :  oh,  that's  well  faid,  the  chair. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence; 
I'll  fetch  the  General's  furgeon.    For  you,  miftrefs, 
Save  you  your  labour.    He  that  lies  flain  here,  Cajfiny 
Was  my  dear  friend.  What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Caf.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

Iago.  What,  look  you  pale  ?  —  oh,  bear  him  out 
o'th'  air. 

Stay  you,  good  gentlemen.  Look  you  pale,  miftrefs? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs  of  her  eye  ?     [To  Blar.ca, 
Nay,  if  you  flare,  we  fhall  hear  more  anon. 
Behold  her  well  ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  \ 
Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltinefs 
Will  fpeak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  ^Emilia. 

Mmil.  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  husband  ? 

Iago.  Cajfio  hath  there  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
By  Rodorigo,  and  fellows  that  are  'fcap'd  : 
He's  almoft  flain,  and  Rodorigo  dead. 

Mmil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cajfio  ? 

C  c  5  Iagp'i 
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Iago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring  Pray* 

Go  know  of  Caffio  where  he  fupt  to  night. 
What,  do  you  (hake  at  that  ? 

B:a?i.  He  fupt  at  my  houfe,  but  I  therefore  {hake 

not. 

Iago.  Oh,  did  he  fo  r  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

j£m:d.  On  ne  upon  thee,  ftrumpet  ! 

Blan.  I  am  no  ftrumpet,  but  of  life  as  honeft 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

JEmiL  As  1  ?  fie  upon  thee ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  Jet's  fee  poor  Cajj&s  creft, 
Come,  miiirefs,  you  muft  telFs  another  tale. 
JEmi.iz,  r-r.  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap'd: 

Will  you  go  on  afore  r  This  is  the  night, 

That  either  makes  me,  cr  foredoes  me  quite. 

[£,vr.v?;r,  Ugo/r.Vrcrir*. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  B{.i-chuw:'-'-  :  Dcfdeir.ona     d;  fee:  end 
cfieep  in  her  Bid. 

Er.ifr  Ocheilo,  iv::b  a  Light  and  a  Szzcrd. 

0:h.  "TT  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the caule,  my  foul ; — 
A  44  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,   you  chaft 
Stars  ! 

t:  It  is  the  caufe.-  Yet  I".',  r.o:  :::ed  her  Bxod, 

M  Nor  fear  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  fnow, 
t;  And  fmooth  as  monumental  akbafter  : 

[L.r;s  d:\i">:  ;he  fn'zri. 
44  Ye:  (hz  mufr  die  ;  elfe  £he']i  oetray  more  men. 
u  1  Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  ? — 

«  If 

T  ?-i       :'n  I: git,  c-.i    Tut  cut  :      W;  ?  ]  So  it 

rV.c:.*-  r-e  p-T.:ec     7;.e  r-n-.-.rz  j.  1  v.-!!  pj;  c*. :  :he  ligL:.  and 
pQOBGd  to  tfce  extcaiioa  oj  my  porpefe.    But  the  exprefion 

of 
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"  If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 

cc  I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 

"  Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

"  Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

"  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 

"  That  can  thy  light  re-lumine. —  [Sets  down  the  taper. 

**  When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rofe, 

"  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 

"  Ic  needs  mud  wither. —  Til  fmell  thee  on  the  tree  ; 

[Kifling  her. 

"  Oh  balmy  breath,  that  dofl  almoft  perfwade 
ct  Juftice  to  break  her  fword !  —  One  more  ;  one 
more; 

"  Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
"  And  love  thee  after. —  one  more,  that's  the  laft  ; 
So  fweet,  was  ne  er  fo  fatal  !  I  muft  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  Sorrow's  heavV.ly  ; 
It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love. —  She  wakes  

Def.  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Def.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  Lord  ? 

Oih.  Have  you  pray'd  to  nighr,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil 'd  as  yet  to  heav'n,  and  grace, 
Sollicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def.  Alack,  my  Lord, 
What  may  you  mean  by  That  ? 

Oth.  Weil,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  ipirit, 
No,  (heav'ns  forefend !  )  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul. 

Def.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

of  putting  cut  the  tight*  bringing  to  mind  the  effects  of  the  extiottion 
of  the  light  of  iife,  he  breaks  ihort,  and  queilions  himfelf  about 
the  effects  of  this  metaphorical  extinction,  introduced  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  firil  words,  as  much  as  to  fay,  Bat  hold,  let  me  firft 
weigh  the  reflexions  which  this  exprefton  fo  natarilly  excites. 

C  C  4  Otl\ 
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Olb.  Ay,  I  do. 

Def  Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Otb.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. 

Def.  If  you  lav  fo,  I  hope,  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Otb.  Hum. 

Def,  And  yet  I  fear  you :  for  you're  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  rowi  fo.  Why  I  mould  fear,  I  know 

not, 

Since  guilt  I  know  not :  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

0:o.  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Def,  They're  Loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0:b.  Ay,  and  for  That  thou  dy'ft. 

Def.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving. 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paflkm  fhakes  your  very  frame  j 
Thefe  are  portents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Otk  Peace,  and  be  ftil). 

Def.  I  will  fo:  what's  the  matter  ? 

Otb.  That  handkerchief 
Which  I  fo  lov'd,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gav'ft  Caffi$. 

Def.  No.  by  my  life  and  foul :  fend  for  the  man, 
And  ask  him. 

Otb.  Sweet  Soul,  t3ke  heed,  take  heed  of  perjury  ; 
Thou  art  on  thy  death- bed. 

i  t '.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Otb.  Prcfcntly  ; 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  ftrong  conception 
1  fetf  I  do  groan  withal.  Thou  art  to  die. 

Def,  Oh,  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Otb.  I  fay,  amen. 

Def  And  have  you  mercy  too!  —  I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  j  never  lov'd  CofF.o, 
But  with  fuch  general  warranty  of  heav'n, 
As  I  might  Jove.    I  never  save  him  token. 
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Oth.  By  heav'n,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in's  hand. 
Oh  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  doft  ftone  my  heart  > 
And  mak'ft  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murther,  which  I  thought  a  facnfice. 
I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Def  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him ;  fend  for  him  hither, 
Let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confer!:. 

Def.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath —  us'd  thee  

Def.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Def.  He  will  not  fay  fo. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  ftopp'd  ; 
Honed  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Def  My  fear  interprets  then —  What,  is  he  dead  r 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Def  Alas,  he  is  betray 'd,  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  (trumpet !  weep'ft  thou  for  him  to  my 
face  ? 

Def.  Oh  banim  me,  my  Lord,  but  kill  me  not. 
Oth.  Down,  (trumpet. 

Def.  Kill  me  to  morrow,  let  me  live  to  night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  ftrive- 

Def.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done,  there  is  no  paufe. 

Def.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.  [He  fmothers  her. 

SCENE  VII. 

/Emilia,  at  the  door. 

,Emil.  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  hoa  !  my  lord, 
my  lord ! 

Oth. 
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Oth.  What  noife  is  this  ?  not  dead :  not  yet  quite 
dead  ? 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain, 

So,  fo. 

jEmil.  within.]  Whathoa!  my  Lord,  my  Lord! 
Oth.  Who's  there? 

JEmil.  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Oth.  "  Yes,  'tis  JEmilia — by  and  by—me's  dead. 
<c  'Tis  like,  me  comes  to  fpeak  of  Cafw's  death ; 
"  The  noife  was  high.— Ha,  no  more  moving? 
se  Still  as  the  Grave.  Shall  fhe  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 

cc  I  think,  (he  ftirs  again — No  what's  the  heft? 

<c  If  fhe  come  in,  me'U,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife; 

M  My  wife!  my  wife!  what  wife?  I  have  no  wife. 

M  Oh  infupportable !  oh  heavy  hour  \ 

"  Methinks,  it  fhould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 

cc  Of  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  that  th*  affrighted  globe 

ct  a  Should  yawn  at  alteration  

JEmil.  I  befeech  you, 
That  I  may  fpeak  with  you.  Oh,  good  my  lord !  — ■ 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee  ;  oh,  come  in,  JEmilia. 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw. 
Where  art  thou  ?  what's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  iEmilia. 

Mmil.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  yonder's  foul  murther 
done. 

Oth.  What?  now? 

JEmil.  But  now,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  Moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  Earth  than  fhe  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad. 


2  Should  yawn  at  alteration.]  Yawn,  for  gape. 

JEmil. 
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JEmil.  Caffto,  my  Lord,  hath  kill'd 
A  young  VenJian^  call'd  Rodcrigo. 

Oth.  Rodorigo  kill'd  i  and  Ciffio  kill'd  ? 

^wz7.  No,  G^?  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Ctf^rtf  kill'd  ?  then  murther's  out  of  tunc, 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harih. 

Def.  Oh,  falfcly,  falfely  murthcrM!  — 

JEmil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that? 

Oth.  That  ?  what  ? 

JEmil.  Out,  and  alas!  that  was  my  lady's  voice. 
Help!  help,  hoa!  help!  oh  lady,  fpeak  again; 
Sweet  Dejdemona!  oh  fweet  miftrefs,  fpeak. 

Def.  A  guiklefs  death  I  die. 

JEmil.  Oh,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Def  No  body,  I  myfelf,  farewel  5 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord  \  oh,  fareweJ. 

[Dies. 

Oth.  Why,  how  fhould  fhe  be  murther'd  ? 
JEmil.  Alas !  who  knows  ? 
Oth.  You  heard  her  fay,  herfeif,  it  was  not  I, 
JEmil.  She  faid  fo,  I  muft  needs  report  the  truth. 
Oth.  She's  like  a  lyar  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
'Twas  I,  that  kill'd  her. 

JEmil.  Oh,  the  more  Angel  fhe,  and  you  the  blacker 
Devil. 

Oth.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  fhe  was  a  whore. 

JEmil.  Thou  doft  bely  her,  and  thou  art  a  Devi!. 

Oth.  She  was  falfe  as  water. 

JEmil.  Thou  art  rafh  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  fhe  was  falfe.  Oh,  fhe  was  heav'nly  true. 

Oth.  Caffio  did  top  her  ;  ask  thy  husband  elfe. 
Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity.   Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

JEmil.  My  husband! 

Oth.  Thy  husband. 

JEmil  That  Ihe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Ay,  with  Cajfio  :  had  (he  been  true, 
If  heav'n  would  make  me  fuch  another  World, 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  Chryfolite, 
I'd  nor  have  fold  her  for  it. 

Mmll.  My  husband  ! 

Oth.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firft  : 
An  honed  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  lticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Mmll.  My  husband! 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 
I  fay,  thy  husband. 

JEmil-  J  Oh  miftrefs !  villany  has  made  mocks  with 
love. 

My  husband  fay,  fhe  was  falfe  ! 

Oth.  He,  woman  ; 
I  fay,  thy  husband  ;  do'ft  underdand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honed,  honeft  Iago. 

JEmiL  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lyes  to  th'  heart. 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  mod  filthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Hah !  

Mm'iL  Do  thy  word  : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heav'n, 
Than  thou  wad  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  bed. 

JEmil.  *  Thou  had  not  half  that  power  to  do  me 
harm, 

5  Oh  miftfifs!  <villany  &c]  This  fpeech  and  the  following 
ire  not  in  the  fiiit  Edition.  Mr.  Pope. 

4  Thou  bajt  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 

As  I  ba<v?  to  be  hurt: — ]  Power  for  will:  For  will  ugli- 
fying both  ability  and  inclination,  and  power  fignifying  ability,  he 
ufes  power,  for  inclination.  Bat  the  Oxford  Editor,  not  under- 
ilanding  his  author's  phrafeoiogy  any  better  when  he  had  ended, 
than  when  he  had  begun  with  him,  alters,  As  I  have  to  be  hurt, 
to,  As  I  bavs  to  bear  hurt ;  which  yet  does  not  mend  the  matter, 
Mad  the  poe:  here  hied  pswgr  in  the  fenfe  of  ability. 

As 
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As  I  have  to  be  hurt :  oh  gull !  oh  dole ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou'ft  done  a  deed-  ■ 
I  care  not  for  thy  fword,  I'll  make  thee  known, 

Though  I  loft  twenty  lives —  Help !  help,  hoa ; 

help ! 

The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  miftrefs.  Murther,  murther  ! 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  Iago,  and  others. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ?  how  now,  General  ? 
JEmiL  Oh,  are  you  come,  Iago?   you  have  done 
well, 

That  men  muft  lay  their  murthers  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

JEmil.  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'ft  a  man  5 
He  fays,  thou  toldft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe: 
I  know,  thou  didft  not ;  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more* 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

JEmiL  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  fhe  was  falfe  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

JEmiL  You  told  a  lye  ;  an  odious,  damned,  lye  : 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lye  \  a  wicked  lye. 
She  falfe  with  Caffio  ?   did  you  fay,  with  Caffia? 

Iago.  With  Gajp.o^  miftrefs  ;  go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

JEmil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue  ;  I'm  bound  to 

fpeak  ; 

My  miftrefs  lies  here  murther'd  in  her  bed. 
All.  Oh  heavens  forefend  ! 
JEmiL  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murther  on. 
Oth.  Nay,  ftare  not,  mafters  ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 
Gra.  aTis  a  ftranoe  truth, 
Mon.  Oh  monftrous  act  ! 

JEmiL 
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JEmil.  Villany  !  villany !  villany ! 
I  think  upon't — I  think — I  fmeli't — Oh  villany! 
I  thought  lb  then  ;  I'll  kill  myfelf  for  grief  \ — 
Oh  villany,  villany ! 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home. 

JEmil  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpeak  ; 
'Tis  proper  1  obey  him,  but  not  now  : 
Perchance,  Iago^  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  Oh!  oh!  oh!        [Othello on  the  bed. 

JEmil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar  : 
For  thou  haft  kill'd  the  fweeteft  Innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  Oh,  lhe  was  foul  !  \Rifwg. 
I  fcarce  did  know  yon,  Uncle ;  there  lies  your  Niece, 
Whofe  breath,  indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newly  ftop'd  $ 
I  know,  this  act  mews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona  !  Pm  glad  thy  father's  dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.  Did  he  live  now, 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defp'rate  turn  % 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  Angel  from  his  fide, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  'Tis  pitiful  ;  but  yet  Iago  knows, 
That  fhe  with  Cqffio  had  the  aftof  fliame 
A  thoufand  times  committed.    Cajfto  confer!:  it  $ 
And  lhe  did  gratify  his  amorous  works, 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  ; 
It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

JEmil.  Ohheav'n!  oh  heav'nly  Powers! 

Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

JEmil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out —  I,  peace! 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ; 
Let  heav'n,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  ali, 
All,  all  cry  fhame  againft  me,  yet  I'll  fpeak. 

Iago. 
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logo.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 
Mmil.  I  will  not.        [Iago  offers  to  flab  his  wife. 
Gra.  Fie,  your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 
Mmil.  O  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief,  thou 
fpeak'ft  of, 

I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  fuch  a  trifle) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  Ileal  it. 

Iago.  Villanous  whore ! 

Mmil.  She  give  it  Caffio  ?  alas,  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  giv't  my  husband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  lieft. 

Mmil.  By  heav'n,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentlemen: 
Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb!  what  fhould  fuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

Iago  breaks  through  and  wounds  his  wife,  then 
runs  out. 

Oth.  5  Are  there  no  (tones  in  hcav'n  ? 
For  what  then  ferves  the  thunder?  precious  villain! 
Gra.  The  woman  falls;  fure  he  has  kilPd  his 
wife. 

Mmil.  Ay,  ay  •,  oh,  lay  me  by  my  miftrefs'  fide, 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain  ;  take  this  weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor  : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pafs, 

5  Are  there  no  jlones  in  heaven, 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — ]  What  occafion  for 
other,  when  thofe  would  ferve  his  purpofe  ?  For  he  wanted  a  thun- 
derbolt for  Iago.  Without  queftion,  Shake/pear  wrote,  and  pointed 
the  lines  thus, 

Are  there  no  Jlones  in  hea<vn  ? 
For  what  then  serves  the  thundzr  ? — 
i.  e.  are  there  no  bolts  in  heaven  for  this  villain  ?  for  what  pan* 
pofe  then  ferves  the  thunder,  that  inftrument  of  its  vengeance? 

But 
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But  kill  him  rather  ;  I'll  after  that  fame  villain, 
For 'tis  a- damned  (lave.       [Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gra, 

S      C      E      N      E  IX. 

Oth.  "  I  am  not  valiant  neither  5 
"  But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword. 
cc  But  why  fliould  honour  out-live  honefty  ? 
"  Let  it  go  all." 

jEmiL  What  did  thy  Song  boad,  lady  ? 
Hark,  can'ft  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  fwan, 

And  die  in  mufick  \  Willow,  Willow,  Willow  

Moor,  me  was  chaft  \  (he  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor  \ 

So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ; 

So  fpeaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.        [TEmilia  die:. 

Otb.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  was  a  fword  of  Spain,  6  the  Ebro's  temper  ; 
Oh,  here  it  is :  Uncle,  I  muft  come  forth. 

Gra.  within.']  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft  thee 
dear ; 

Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fuffer. 
h  Oth.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  aflault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano; 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Lo!  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fultain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh.    I've  feen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 
I've  made  my  way  thro'  more  impediments, 
Than  twenty  times  your  flop.    But,  oh  vain  boaft ! 

6   the  Ebro\f  temper  ;]  In  the  firft  edition  it  is,  l/ebroke's 

temper.  Thence  corrupted,  to  Ice  brook's. — Ebro's  temper ;  the 
waters  of  that  river  of  Spain,  are  particularly  famous  for  temper- 
ing of  fteel.  The  fineit  arms  in  the  world  are  the  Catalonian 
Fa  fees.  Mr.  Pope. 

Who 
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Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  tho'  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  Butt, 
The  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  faiJ. 
Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear  : 
Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft, 
And  he  retires.    Where  mould  Othello  go  ? 
Now— how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-ftarr'd 
Wench ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  When  we  fhall  meet  at  compt, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n, 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  Gir}$ 

Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.    O  curfed  flave  ! 

Whip  me,  ye  Devils, 

From  the  polTeflion  of  this  heav'nly  fight ; 

Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 

Wafh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  

Oh  Defdemona  !  Defdemona !  dead,  dead  !  oh,  oh ! 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Cafilo  led  in  wounded^  Montano,  and 
Iago  prifoner,  with  Officers. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  mod  unfortunate  man  ? 
Oth.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 
Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth. 
Oth.  I  look  down  tow'rds  his  feet  j  but  That's  a 
fable. 

If  that  thou  beefi:  a  Devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

Iago.  I  bleed,  Sir,  but  not  kili'd. 

Oth.  I  am  not  forry,  neither:  I'd  have  thee  live  5 
For,  in  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  Othello^  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
Fal'n  in  the  practice  of  a  curfed  flave,  

LVo  l,  VIII.  D  d  What 
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What  fhal!  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing; 
An  honourable  murth'rer,  if  you  will: 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

hod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confeft  his  villany  : 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Cajjio's  death  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Caf.  Dear  General,  I  never  gave  you  Caufe. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar'd  my  foul  and  body  ? 

logo.  Demand  me  nothing    what  you  know,  you 
know ; 

From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 
hod.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 
Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lip?, 
Oth.  Well,  thou  doft  beft. 

hod.  Sir,  you  mall  underftand  what  hath  befal'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not-,  here's  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  (lain  Rcdtrigo^ 
And  here,  another  •,  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cafjio  to  be  undertook 
By  Rcdcrigo. 

Oth.  Oh  villain! 

Caf.  iMoft  heathenim  and  moft  grofs ! 

hod.  Now,  here's  another  difcontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and  this,  it  kerns, 
Rodorigo  meant  t'have  fent  this  damned  villain  ; 
But  that,  belike,  Iago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  fatisfy'd  him. 

Oth.  Oh  thou  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Caffio^  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Caf.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber-, 
And  he  himfelf  confeft  it  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropt  it  for  a  fpecial  purpofe, 
Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

om 
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Oth.  Oh  fool,  fool,  fool! 

Caf.  There  is,  befides,  in  Rodorigo^  letter. 
How  he  upbraids  Iago  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  call  \  and  even  now  he  fpake, 
After  long  feeming  dead,  Iago  hurt  him, 
Iago  fet  him  on. 

Lod.  You  muft  forfake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  5 
Your  Pow'r  and  your  Command  is  taken  off, 
And  Caffio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  Have, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty* 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  fhall  be  his.    You  (hall  clofe  prifoner  reft, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  State.    Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you    a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
tc  I've  done  the  State  fome  fervice,  and  they  know't  % 
"  No  more  of  that.   I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
"  When  you  (hall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate* 
*c  Speak  of  me,  as  I  am :  Nothing  extenuate, 
"  Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.    Then  muft  you 
fpeak 

ec  Of  one  that  Jov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well ; 
"  Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous    but  being  wrought, 
"  Perplex'd  in  the  extream ;  of  one,  whofe  hand* 
"  7  Like  the  bafe  Judian  threw  a  pearl  away 
"  Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whofe  eyes, 
"  Albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood, 
"  Drop  tears  as  fall  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Thei? 

7  Like  the  bafe  Indian  threw  a  pearl  a<vJay\  The  elder  Quar- 
to reads  judian,  and  this  is  certainly  right.  And  by  the  Ju- 
dian is  meant  Herod,  whofe  ufage  to  Mariamne  is  fo  appofite  to 
the  fpeaker's  cafe  that  a  more  proper  inftance  could  not  be  thought 
of.  Befides,  he  was  the  fubject  of  Tragedy  at  that  time,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  words  in  Hamlet,  where  an  ill  player  is  defcribed, 

*        ■  —    'to  out-herod  Herod, 

D  d  z  The 
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11  Their  medicinal  gum.  Set  you  down  this : 

"  And  fay  befides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 

<c  Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

"  Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  State, 

"  I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcifed  dog, 

<c  And  fmote  him  thus."  [Stabs  himfelf. 

hod.  O  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  All,  that  is  fpoke,  is  marr'd. 

Oth.  I  kift  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee.  No  way  but 

this,  [To  Defdemona. 

Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs.  [dies. 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon, 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  Oh  Spartan  dog!  [Tblago, 
More  fell  than  anguifh,  hunger,  or  the  fea! 
Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  ; 
This  is  thy  work ;  the  object  poifons  fight,— 
Let  it  be  hid.    Gratiano9  keep  the  houfe, 
And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you.    8  To  you,  lord  Governor, 
Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain  : 

The 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl,  for  a  fine  woman,  is  fo  com- 
mon as  fcarce  to  need  examples.  In  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  a  lover 
fays  cf  his  miftrefs, 

There  Jhe  lies  a  pear  l .— 
And  again, 

Why  /he  is  a  pearl  whofe  price  Sec. 

8  —  —  To  you,  lord  Governor, 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain :  ]  Rymer  who  had 
neither  vigour  of  imagination  to  make  a  poet,  or  ftrength  of  judg- 
ment to  make  a  critic,  as  appears  from  his  Edgar  and  his  Re- 
marks  on  Shakefpear,  had  yet  juft  enough  of  both  to  play  the  buf- 
foon and  caviller.  His  criticifms  on  the  Poets  of  the  lafl  age, 
with  only  a  mixture  of  trite  remarks,  tranferibed  from  the  French 
commentators  on  Arijiotle,  are  one  continued  heap  of  ignorance 
and  infolence.  Almoft  the  only  remark  on  Shakefpear,  which,  I 
think  deferves  an  anfwer,  is  upon  lago%  character,  which  he  thus 
cenlures.    To  entertain  the  audience  (fays  he)  with  Something  new 
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The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,  oh  !  inforce  It. 
My  felf  will  ftraight  aboard  ;  and  to  the  State 
This  heavy  act,  with  heavy  heart,  relate.  [Exeunt. 

and  furprtjtng,  againfl  common  fenfe  and  nature,  be  nuould  pafs  upon 
us  a  clofe,  dijfembling,  falfe,  ungrateful  Rafcal  inflead  of  an  open- 
hearted,  frank,  plain-dealing  foldier,  a  characler  conjiantly  worn 
by  them  for  fame  tboufands  of  years  in  the  world.  This  hath  the  ap- 
pearance of  fenfe,  being  founded  on  that  rule  of  Nature  and  Ari~ 
Jiotle,  that  each  character  fhould  have  manners  convenient  to  the 
age,  fex,  and  condition. 

AZtatis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tibi  mores,  Sec. 
fays  Horace.  But  how  has  our  critic  applied  it  ?  According  to 
this  rule  it  is  confeffed,  that  a  foldier  mould  be  brave,  generous, 
and  a  man  of  honour.  This  is  to  be  his  dramatic  chara&er.  But 
either  one  or  more  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in.  If  only  one, 
then  the  character  of  the  order  takes  its  denomination  from  the 
manners  of  that  one.  Had  therefore  the  only  foldier  in  this  play 
been  lago,  the  rule  had  been  tranfgreffed,  and  Rymers  cenfure 
well  founded.  For  then  this  eternal  villain  muft  have  given  the 
character  of  the  foldiery ;  which  had  been  unjuft  and  unnatural. 
But  if  a  number  of  the  fame  order  be  reprefented,  then  the  charac- 
ter of  the  order  is  taken  from  the  manners  of  the  majority  ;  and 
this,  according  to  nature  and  common  fenfe.  Now  in  this  play 
there  are  many  of  the  order  of  the  foldiery,  and  all,  excepting  lago, 
reprefented  as  open,  generous,  and  brave.  From  theft,  the  fol- 
dier's  character  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  not  fom  lago,  who  is  brought 
as  an  exception  to  it,  unlefs  it  be  unnatural  to  iuppofe  there  could 
be  an  exception  :  or  that  a  villain  ever  iniinuaced  himfelf  into 
that  corps.  And  thus  Sbakefpear  ftands  clear  of  this  impertinent 
criticifm. 
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SECT.  I. 


CHARACTERS 

O  F 

HISTORICAL  PERSONS, 

A.  Play.        Vol  Paee.  Perfon. 


yJRmVR,  a  hopeful 
young  Prince,  un- 
fortunate. 

Alcibiades,  banifhed  for 
interceding  for  his 
Friend. 

-  -  -  vifits  Timon  with 
two  Mifles. 

-  -  -  exhorted  to  Cruel- 

ty by  him,  and  the 
Women  to  Luft. 

-  -  -  conquers  Athens. 

Antony,  Mark,  his  Con- 
ference with  Brutus 
after  Cesfar  was  mur- 
ther'd. 

.—his  Reflections  on  it, 
when  alone. 

— -fpeaks  Cafar%  Fu- 
neral Oration. 

•  his  Elo- 

quence prais'd  by 
Caffius. 

——his  Valour  degene- 
rates into  Fondnefs  for 
Cleopatra. 

—  refolves  to  leave  her. 

—  his  former  Bravery 
defcrib'd  by  Oftavius 
Cafar. 

—  Pompefi  Wifh,  that 


Play. 

Vol 

Page. 

K.  John, 

3 

Timon, 

6 

196 

ibid. 

207 

lDiQ  • 

ZOo 

ibid. 

239 

Julius  Cafar. 

7 

49 

S3 

57 

82 

Ant.  and  Cleof. 

98 

105 

"4 

INDEX. 


he  may  live  on  in  love 
and  luxury. 

 quarrels  with  Ocla- 

*vius,  which  ends  in 
aMarriage  withOtf*- 
*via. 

—  his  Genius  inferior 
to  Ocla<vius'$. 

—  complains  of  Ofta- 
wiiiSs  ill  treatment  to 
Oclavia. 

—beaten  at  Ad  turn,  and 
defpairs  artv  r  it. 

—  lends  to  Oclanjius  to 
treat,  and  is  refus'd. 

—  grows  jealous  of 
Cleopatra. 

—  bea:s  Crefar,  by 
Land,  and  meets  the 
Queen  in  Rapture. 

—  iris  Fleet  revolting, 
h^  quarrels  again 
v  h  Cleopatra. 

—  be  y  :old  (he  is  dead, 
ru    Us  on  his  Sword. 

—  carried  to  Cleopatra, 
h-  die  in  ner  Arms. 

—  Odavim  and  his 
Gem*  lament  and 
praife  mm. 

—  ana  Cleopatra. 
Jjax,  his  Character. 


Play. 


B 


B. 

Lancb.  her  Beauty 
and  Virtue. 
Burgundy ,  Duke  of,  a 

Falfe  Ally. 
Beauford,  Cardinal,  vid. 

Winchefier. 
Buckingham ,  Duke  of, 
treacherous  ,    cruel , 
mercenary, 
—in  Henry  8th's  Reign, 
ram,  choleric. 


Vol  Page. 
120 

123 
1 32 

,56 

\  166 


Perfon. 


Tro.  and  Cref. 

K.  John. 
1  Hen.  6. 


Richard  3. 
Hen.  8. 


169 
70 


*  75 
188 

*93 
200 
204 

208 
217 

373 


4!3 

486 


Cit. 


349 


his  Chara&er  given 
by  Henry  8. 

—  Condemn'd. 
Bullen,  Anne,  her  Beau- 
ty- 

—  item. 

—  item. 

—  item. 

Brutus,  refervM  and  me- 
lancholic. 

—  fpirited  up  by  Caf- 
Jius  againft  C<efar. 

—  of  'great  Authority 
with  the  People. 

—  his  felf-debate  upon 
Ceefar\  Death. 

—opens  himfelf  freely 
to  the  Confpirators. 

—  declares  for  faving 
Antony. 

—  importun'd  by  his 
Wife  Portia. 

■  his  Speech  to 

the  People,  to  juftify 
C^/ar*s  Murther, 

— -  quarrels  withCaJfius. 

—  relates  the  Death  of 
Portia. 

—  fees  Cafar%s  Ghoft. 

—  takes  his  laft  farewel 
of  CaJJius. 

— -  refolves  to  die,  and 
kills  himfelf. 

—  prais'd  by  Antony. 
Banquo,  his  Character 

(for  the  reft,  *vid. 
Macbeth.) 


ZjOnJIance,  a  Mother 
paflionately  fond. 

Cade,  John,  a  bold  craf- 
ty Rebel. 

Clifford,  bold  and  re- 
vengeful. 


INDEX. 

Play. 


ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

Julius  Cafar. 


Macbeth. 

K.  John. 

2  Hen.  6. 

3  Hen.  6. 


Vol 

Page. 

o 

357 

369 

368 

384 

4.01 

420 

7 

7 

S 

22 

23 

28 

31 

33 

6 

/  j 

80 

86 

93 

94 

6 

374 

3 

5 

54 

Pcrfon. 


King. 
Cham. 
Suf. 
2  Gent. 


Cafe. 


Mac, 


York. 


Cafar, 


INDEX. 


Crffar,  Julius. 

Catharine,  Queen  to 
Henry  8. 

■ — pitied  by  Anne  Bullen.  \ 
herSpeech  to  theKing  j 
before  her  Divorce. 

—  prais'd  by  the  King. 

—  recommends  her 
Daughter  and  Ser- 
vants to  him. 

Cromwell,  Thomas.  j 
Cranmer's  Character  by  i 
Gardiner. 

—  by  Cromwell. 
 by  the  King. 

—  his  Speech  over  j 
Princefs  Elizabeth.  \ 

Cariolanus  ,-      brave  ,  j 
proud,  a  Contemner 
of  the  Populace, 

■  chides  his  Soldiers 

when  repuls'd . 

.  his  Character. 

«  his  Entry  into 
Rome  after  a  Victory. 
—  his  Actions  fumnVd 
up  by  Cominius. 

—  apprcv'd  by  the 
Tribanes,  he  rails  at 
the  Populace. 

 baniuYd. 

— —  applies  to,  and  is 

kindly  received  by, 

Aufidius. 

—  not  to  be  diverted 
by  his  Friends  from 
invading  Rome. 

. — yields  to  his  Mo- 
ther's Intreaties. 

 flain  by  the  Envy 

and  Treachery  of  Au- 
fidius. 

Cce/ar,  Julius,  fufpi- 
cious  of  CaJJtus. 

.  refufeth  tneCrown 

that  was  offer'd 


Play. 
Richard  3. 

Henry  8. 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 


ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 
Henry  8. 

ibid. 

Coriolanusc 
bid. 


Julius  Ca>far. 


Vol  Page. 

264 


376 

386 
39° 


428 

422 

43i 

!  443 
5  ?  445 

45' 


449 
45° 

468 
475 

489 
512 

523 

537 
55° 

559 
13 


Perfon. 
Prince. 

Nor/. 


3  Gent. 


Lar. 

Bru.  Me/. 
Com, 


Ccvf. 


14  I  Ca/c. 

—  addicted 


INDEX. 


— addicted  to  Stiperfliti- 
on,and  lov'dFlattery. 

 diffuaded  by  Cal 

pbumia  from  going 
to  the  Senate. 

 his  Contempt  of 

Death. 

 firm  againft  thofe 

who  wrong  him. 

— —  Affafiinated. 

■  his  Ghoft  appears 
to  Brutus. 

C ajjius  confers  with  Bru- 
tus againg  C<efar. 

•  his  Character. 

 refolves    to  kill 

himfelf,  if  Carfar  is 
made  King. 

—  his  Quarrel  with 
Brutus. 

—  ill  Omens  ftagger 
himjtho'  anEpicurean 

 prefages  he  fhould 

die  on  his  Birth-day. 
 kills  himfelf. 

—  mourn'd  and  prais'd 
by  Titinius,  Mejfaki 
and  Brutus. 

Cafe  as  Character. 
Cleopatra,  the  Power  of 

herBeauty  over  Antony 
her  Character  of 

Antony  when  he  had 

left  her. 
— —  her  failing  down 

the  Cydnus  defcrib'd. 
[for  the  reft  nj  id.  An  tony. 
 her  Lamentation 

over  the  dead  Body 

of  Antony. 

refolves  to  die. 

—  vifited  by  Ocla<vius. 

—  affronted  by  her 
Treafurer  Seleucus. 

kills  herfelf  with 
Afpicks. 


Play. 
Julius  C<efar. 


bid. 


Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 


Vol 

Page. 

7 

32 

27 
3/ 

45 

47 

So 

7 

13 

20 

68 

84 

87 

88 

88 

16 

99 

130 

u6 

129 

7.KJ  Bp. 

21  2 

2l6 

217 

224 

Perfon. 
Cafe.  De<. 

C<ef 
C#f. 


Caf. 
Ant. 


Dotuglafs. 


INDEX. 


D. 

T\Owglafs. 

Duncan,  King  of 
Scotland,  mtirther'd, 
vi d.  Macbeth, 


pDward  the  Black 

Prince. 
Eleanor,  Wife  of  Duke 

Humphrey ,  ambitious, 

and  given  to  Super - 

ftition. 
 walks  in  ProceiTicn 

for  Penance,  and  is 

banifhM. 
Edward  4th .  amorous, 

brave,  fucceisful. 

—his  two  Sons. 

»  murther'd. 
Edward  P.  of  Wales, 

Son  to  Henry  6. 
(^Elizabeth,  prophe- 
tically defcrib'd  by 

Cranmer. 
1 —  comolimented  by 

the  Title  of  iheVeftal 

Queen. 
Enobarbus,  a  brave  Rt- 

man  Captain. 
— —  dies  with  grief  for 

deferting  Antony. 

F. 

pAulconbridge,  boaft- 
ful,  brave  and  enter- 
prizing. 

Fulvia's  Death  andCha- 
racler. 


Play. 

Vol 

Page. 

1  Hen,  4. 

4 

170 

Richard  2. 

30 

2  Hen.  6. 

5 

1 1 

2  Hen.  6. 

40 

3  Hen.  6. 

Richard  3.  -J 

ZS9 
262 
?og 

Richard  3. 

219 

ifrtfry  8. 

45 1 

j 

.  and  C/^/>. 

7 

ru:  J 
1D1U. 

191 

k. 

A/,  and 

3 
7 

106 

Perfon. 


Hot. 


York. 


Oh. 


flLtndonver. 

-    defcrib'd  by 

Hot/pur. 
Gloucejler,  Humphrey, 

D.  of,  gives  up  his 

white  Staff, 
-fees  his  Dutchefs^Pro- 

cefliun  for  Penance. 
 Accub'd  to  the 

King  by  the  Queen 

and  others. 
 Arretted  for  High 

Treafon,  he  defends 

himfelf. 
1  murthered  by 

ftrangling. 
Gardiner,  JBp.  of  Win- 

cbefler>  flattering  and 

cruel. 

H. 

TTENRT^h,  whilft 
"  Prince. 
— —  item. 

Hot/pur.  (vid.  Percy) 

Henry  5th  in  Armour. 

Henry  4th  defcrib'd  by 
Hot/pur. 

■        his  Son  Pr.  Henry. 

—  item. 

Henry  5  th. 

■  item. 

Henry  6th,  meek,  reli- 
gious, unfortunate. 

Henry  8th.  <vid.  Q^Ca 
tharine%Anne  Bullen 


J- 


70HN,  King,  diffem 
bling,  cruel,  irrefo 
lute,  unfortunate. 
Joan,  the  Maid  of  Or 
Jeans, 


N  D    E  X. 

Play. 

1  Hen.  4. 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

ibid. 

bid. 
ibid. 

Hen.  %. 


Richard  2. 
[  Hen.  4. 

bid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  4. 
Henry  5. 
1  Hen.  6. 


,2,  3,ifr*.6 


K.  John. 
1  Hen.  6. 


Vol 

Page 

Perfon. 

4 

149 

'54 

5 

36 

40 

43 

46 

59 

War. 

444 

King: 

4 

82 

Baling. 

JS9 

K.  Hen. 

173 

ver. 

179 

I89 

v  er. 

283 

K.  Hen, 

322 

Cant. 

324 

4 

441 

Joan 


I  N  D  E  X: 


Joan  raifeth  Fiends. 

.  -taken  Prifoner. 

 Condemn'd  to  be 

burn'd. 

James  I.  King,  prophe- 
tically defcrib'd  by 
Cranmer. 

Julio  Romano,  his  Cha- 
racter. 

L. 

TEAR,  King,  cho- 
leric,  fickle,  mad, 

miferable. 
Lepidusys  Character  by 

Antony. 
—by  Pompey. 

M. 

A/fOr timer. 

Margaret,  Henry 
6th's  Queen,  enrag'd 
with  her  own  mife- 
ries,  exults  at  others. 

Moor,  Sir  Thomas. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  his 
Fable  of  the  Belly  and 
Limbs. 

—  his  Character  by 
himfelf. 

—  his  Character  of 
Coriolanus. 

Macbeth,  his  bravery  in 

Battle, 
—hath  his  Greatnefs 

foretold  by  Witches . 
—~ the  conflict  of  his 

Mind  when  he  firft 

intended  to  kill  the 

King. 

— —  his  Temper  de- 
fcrib'd by  his  Lady. 

Macbeth,  Lady,  refolves 
on  murthering  the 
King,  and  encourages 
Macbeth* 


Play. 

Vol 

Page. 

ibid. 

4 

ibid. 

512 

ibid. 

5*7 

Hen.  8. 

5 

45  2 

Wint.  Tale. 

3 

377 

K.  Lear. 

6 

Jul.  C*f.  * 

7 

66 

Ant.  and  Cleop. 

120 

i  Hen.  4. 

4 

11  2 

Richard  3 . 

Hen.  2. 

c 

j 

4i5 

CorioL 

6 

435 

ibid. 

463 

ibid. 

50® 

Macbeth. 

333 

6 

339 

342 

347 

349 

Perform 


3  Gent, 


Wot 


Men. 


Macbeth^ 


Macbeth  daggers  in  his 

Refolution,   and  is 

connrm'd  again  by 

his  Wife, 
—his  foliloquy  before 

he  kills  the  King,  and 

horror  after. 
'  meditates  Banquoh 

Death,  and  employs 

murtherers. 
■   ■       Banquets  Ghoft 

appears  to  him. 

—  confults  the  Witches 
again. 

his  Character  by 
Malcolm. 

di  ft  rafted  with 
horror. 
— —  defpairs  on  hearing 
the  Englijh  advance 
againft  him. 

—  told  of  his  Lady's 
Death. 

• —  flain  by  Macduff. 

N. 

7\TOrthumberland 's 
1     grief  for  Hot/pur. 

O. 

/^Rpbeus's  Mufick. 
—  item. 

Ofla'vius,Ca?far  his  in- 
terview with  Brutus 
and  CaJJius. 

[for  the  relt  vid.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 


J)Ercy%Harry  Hot/pur. 
-     ■  item. 

 item. 

—his  Death. 
Vol,  VIII. 


INDEX. 

Piay. 


Macbeth. 


2  Hen.  4. 


Hen.  2. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 


Julius  Cafar. 


1  Hen.  4= 
ibid, 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  4. 

E  e 


Vol 

Page. 

6 

354 

3S7 

374 

383 

393 

404 

416 

421 

426 

4 

208 

c 
j 

1C\1 

393 

1 

223 

7 

82 

4 

99 

l\J  I 

i8j 

207 

Perform 


Nor  tit. 


Song, 
Pro. 


K.  Hen. 
K.  Hen. 
P.  Hen. 
Mart* 

Percv* 


Percy's  Character,  by 

Lady  Percy. 
Portia,  a  Roman  Ljady 

of  an  heroic  Spirit, 

<vid.  Brutus. 

R. 

"Diehard  the  Second, 
1X    his  ill  Conduft. 

—  item. 

—  item, 
—item. 

i?/o^r^I.hisCharact.er. 

Richardlll .  ambitious, 
brave,  diflembling, 
cruel,  unfortunate. 

—-his  Birth  prodigiou?. 

— his  Perfon  and  Man- 
ners defer  ib'd  by 
Margaret. 

~~ defcrib'd  by  his  Mo- 
ther, the  D.  of  York. 


QAlisbury\  Death,  and 
°  Character. 
Suffolk,  proud,  falfe,  en 

terprizing. 
—his  Death. 

T. 

rrAlbot,  when  Prifoner 

in  France. 
— llain  with  his  Son. 
Tirrel,  James. 
cfi?ncn  of  Athens ,  beg- 

gar'd    by  Flatter 

rers. 
—item. 

— his  laf!  entertainment 
for  the  Parafites. 

—  retires  and  makes  ofT 
humanit". 


I  N  D 

Play. 
2  Heft.  4. 


E  X. 

VoJ.l  Page. 
■37 


Richard  3. 
ibid. 


1  Hen.  8. 

2  Hen.  6- 
ibid. 


1  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Richard  3 
Timon. 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Perfo 


25 
27 

32 
160 

399 


207 

234 
306 


45 1 

74 


449 

5°S 
296 

(16, 
I  16$ 


170 
199 
201 


Gaunt. 
Gaunt. 

K.  Hen. 
Baft. 


K.  Hen. 


Dutch. 


Tal. 


Page. 

Apem, 
F/av* 

Sen. 


Timon 


Timon  digging  forRoots, 

finds  Gold. 
•  vilited  by  Alcibi- 

ades,  excites  him  to 

cruelty. 
>  pinch'd  with  hun- 
ger, his  reflections  on 

the  Earth. 
  compares  himfelf 

with  Afemantus. 
•  he  gives  Gold  and 

encouragement  to  the 

Thieves. 

—  viftted  by  his  honeft 
Steward. 

-  by  the  Poet  and 
Painter. 

■  by  the  Senators 
intreating  him  to 
command  againil  Al- 
cibiades. 

■  his  Death  and 
Epitaph. 


pFOlumnia,  a  Mother 
of  an  heroic  Spirit. 
  inftructs  Coriola- 

nus   to  add r els  the 

People. 
— —  diverts  him  from 

deftroying  Rome. 
Virgilicis  ChaiHty  prai- 

fed  by  her  Husband. 

W. 

pprlnch'pr,  Cardinal 
Beaufort**  Cha- 
racter. 

 his  Death. 

Warwick,  brave  but 
inconltant. 

Wolfey,  Cardinal,  his 
Character  by  Nor- 
folk, &Ci 


N  D    E  X. 

Play. 

Timon. 


Cor  lot. 
ibid. 

ibid. 


1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 


2,  3  Hen.  6. 
Hen.  8. 

£  e  2 


Vo\ 

Page- 

6 

206 

203 

214 

216 

223 

225 

229 

233 

241 

444 

503 

546 

546 

4 

473 

5 

68 

346 

Perfon. 


Wolfey, 


INDEX. 


Wolfey,  his  Power  over 
the  King. 

—  upbraided  by  Queen 
Catharine. 

—  his  reflection  on  hit 
fall. 

—  his  Death  related, 
and  mix'd  Character. 


yORKt  Archbimop 
o£ 

Torky  D.  of,  enterpriz- 
ing,  valiant,  unfortu- 
nate. 

SECT.  II. 

INDEX  of  Manners, 
PafTions,  and  their 
external  Effedts. 

N.  B.  The  Names  of  the 
fictitious  Perfons  to 
whom  thefe  Characters 
are  apply  d, are  annex, 
ed  in  an  Alphabetical 
Index  enfuing.  Vid. 
Sea.  3. 

A. 

^LLY,  a  perfidious 
one,  in  Burgundy. 
Ambition. 

— cover'd  with  fpecious 
Humility. 

—  jealous  of  a  fuccefs- 
ful  Friend. 

Ambitious  Woman  in 

Eleanor. 
Anger,  in  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham. 

—  its  external  Effe&s 
painted. 

Affli&ion. 
Admiration, 


Play. 
Hen.  8. 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

2.  Hen.  4. 
2.3  Hen.  6. 


1  Hen.  6. 
Hen.  8. 

Jul.  C*f. 

Ant.  and  Chop, 

2  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  3. 

ibid. 

Temp. 

ibid. 


Vol. 

Page. 

Perfon. 

5 

37° 

DJorj. 

388 

4' 3 

424 

Grif.Kath. 

4 

212 

Mort. 

5 

4 

487 

5 

416 

Wol. 

7 

27 

xirut. 

149 

rr 

yen. 

5 

11 

349 

408 

Wol. 

1 

74 

Ari. 

81 

Pro. 

Athei/h'cal 


INDEX. 


Atheiftical  harden'd  Vil- 
lain. <v/V.  Barnardine. 
Avarice  and  Cruelty. 

vid.  Shy  lock.  Vol.  2. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

B. 

glfhop,  true  to  his  So- 
vereign, Carlijle. 
— a  Rebel,  York. 
Boafters,  the  Dauphin, 
Sec. 

Boafter,  the  Ballard. 
— defcrib'd. 

C. 

/^•Ourtier  (abcld  plain- 
deling)  Gaunt. 

 .  Kent. 

in  accomplifti'd 

one.   vid.  Bucking- 
ham. Hen.  8. 
Courtfhip,  Gloucejleri 

to  Lady  Anne. 
 honourable,  injoin'd 

by  a  Father. 
. — defcrib'd. 
 a  beautiful  Scene 

betwixt  Romeo  and 

Juliet. 
Councellor,  an  honeft 

one,  vid.  Gonzalo. 
Child,  the  Duty  it  owes 

a  Father. 
Country  Squire  in  Slen 
der. 

Chaftity  fcandaliz'd, 
beautifully  painted  in 
Hero. 

Chaftity,  vid.Virgilia. 
Courage  in  old  Men. 
Courage. 

i — different  Notions  of 
it  in  a  Senator  and  a 
General. 


Play. 


Richard  z. 
2  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  c. 
K.  John. 
bid. 


Richard  2. 
K.  Lear. 


Richard  3. 


Temp. 

Mid/.  N.  Dr. 


Rom.  and  Jul. 

Mid/.  N.  D. 
MW.oiWind. 

M.A.  ah.  Not  h. 

M.A.abt.Noth. 
Tarn,  of  the  Sec. 


Vol.  Pjgc.  Pcrfon 


Timon. 


E  e  3 


37 
414 


220 


41 

94 


34 


95 


5S 

75 
414 


G/o. 


P>-0r. 
Ege. 


Leon-  Ant, 
Pet. 


192  ]f  Sem.J/e. 

Care, 


INDEX. 


Plav, 

Care,  in  a  Merchant.  \Mer.ofVen. 
Conilancy.  Ant.  wd.  Chop 


D. 

"T\Aughters  undutiful 
in  Goner il  and  Re- 
gan. 

Daughter,  dutiful,  in 

Cordelia. 
Defpair,  in  the  Agonies 

of  Death.  Cardinal 

Beaufort. 
■  of  Pardon. 


[Vol. 

2 

7 


Envy. 


E. 
F. 


"p  Ear,  ariiin-g  from  an 

expected  Evil. 
Father,   an  unnatural, 

in  York. 
Father's  paiTion  on  the 

ill    Condudt   of  a 

Daughter. 
.  fondnefs  for  his 

Child. 
French  Quack's  Airs  in 

Dr.  Cuius. 
Fury. 

G. 

QRavity  affecled  to  be 

thought  Wife. 
Grief. 

*  its  Nature  to  mul- 
tiply amiclions. 

.  beautifully  defcri- 

bed  in  Cordelia. 

-  at  parting  of  Lo- 
vers, Q^Marg.  and 
Suffolk. 

•  a  Mother's  for  her 

Son  inurther'd. 


K.  Lear. 
ibid. 


2  Hen.  6. 
Wint.  "Tale. 


Henry  8. 

z  Hen.  4. 
Richard  2. 

M.A.abt.Noth 

Wint.  "tale. 

MW.oiWindf. 
Ant.  and  Clecp 

Mer.  of  Ven. 
Richard  2, 

ibid. 

King  Lear. 

2  Hen.  6. 

3  Hen.  6. 


Page. 

97 
221 


67 

322 


409 


208 
84 

(62 
(73 

2S6 


100 
11 

35 
106 

65 

204- 


Perfon. 
Sal.  Sol. 
Chop. 


Pau* 

WoL 

North* 


J  Leon. 
Leo.  Pol. 

Eno. 


Gra. 
Dutch. 

Busby. 

Gent. 


ue  en  < 


Grief 


INDEX. 


Grief,  wrought  to  Rage 
in  Margaret. 

■  a  Father's  (  an 
old  General)  for  his 
Sons  and  Daughter. 

■  a  virtuous  Wife's 
wrong'd  by  herHui- 
band. 

—  a  Husband's  on  the 
murther  of  his  Wile 
and  Children. 

—  a  valiant  Father*!, 
for  the  Death  of  a 
brave  Son. 

H. 

fjOpe. 

 item. 

Hoftefs,  Quickly. 
Highway -man,  Gad/hill 
Horror,  its  outward  ef- 
fects. 

— -  rais'd  in  the  Cha- 
racters of  Aaron,  Ta- 
mora.z&&.  Saturn  inus. 


JUftices ,     Country  , 
Shallow  and  Silence. 
Inconstancy. 
Jealoufy,  in  Ford. 
—  the  rife  and  growth 
of  it  chara&er'd  in 
Leontes. 

.  item. 

———in  Pojlbumus. 
■  ■  the    motives , 

growth,  and  fatal  ef- 
fects of  it  admirably 
fhew'd  in  Othello. 
Joy,  excels  produceth 

Tears. 
Ingratitude,  mLucullus, 
Lucius ,  Semptonius. 


Play. 

Vol. 

Page. 

Peifon. 

Richard  3. 

5 

231 

Tit.  Andro. 

6 

279 

CymbeL 

7 

289 

Imog. 

Macbeth. 

6 

411 

Macd. 

ibid. 

426 

Siiv. 

Richard  2. 

4 

36 

Queen. 

R  icha  rd  3 « 

c 

3 

Rich. 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

1  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  8. 

5 

404 

Nor. 

Titus  Andro. 

6 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

2  Gent.  Ver. 

1 

245 

Pre. 

M.W.oiWindf. 

WintSale. 

3 

Tro.  and  CreJ". 

7 
1 

468 

CymbeL 

272 

Othello. 

8 

M.A  a bt.  Notts. 

2 

4 

Leon. 

Timon. 

6 

1  179 

E  e  4 


INDEX. 


J£lNG,ofrafhill  Con- 
duel,  Richard  2 
— —  wife  and  valiant, 
Henry  4. 

—  weak,  cholerick, 
miferable,  Lear. 

• — meek,  religious,  un- 
fortunate, in  Henry  6. 

—  amorous,  brave,  fuc- 
cefsful,  in  Edward  4.. 

—  bold,  crafty,  cruel, 
disenabling,  in  Ri- 
chard 3. 

- —  brave,  religious, 
fortunate,  in  Henry  7. 

L. 

J^OVE,  exprefs'd  by  a 
Soldier. 

—  virtuous. 

-protefted  by  Ri- 
chard 3 , 

—  the  firft  Motions  j 
exprefs'd  by  Henry  g.  j 
t'id.  June  Bullen.  j 

—  by  Miranda  and  ] 
Terdincnd. 

—  the  CrofTes  of  it. 
■ —  Appointment  pro 

telted. 
-  its  nature. 
— Charm  to  enkindle  it 

—  in  the  Queen  of 
Fairies ,  beautifully 
imagin'd. 

—  given  over. 
— chang'd  to  averficn. 

Commended  and  djf- 
prais'd. 

•  froward  and  dif- 


fembling. 
expels 


paflkms. 


all  other 


Play. 

Richard  2. 
1  &  2  Hen.  4. 
Lear* 

!,  2,  3,  Hen.  6 
3  Hen.  6. 

Richard  3. 
ibid. 


Hen.  5. 

3  6. 

Richard  3. 


Tempejl. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 

ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 


ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

2  Gent.  Ver, 


Vol 


ibid. 
Met.  of 


6 

4>5 
5 


Page 


4£2 

168 
314 


25 
99 

100 
102 
ll5 


129 

153 
124 

176 


145 


Perfon; 


War. 


Lyf.  Her. 

Her. 
He/. 
Oh. 


Queen.. 

Dem. 

Lyf. 

VaJ.  Pre. 

Jul. 

Por. 


Love, 


INDEX. 


Love,  its  Origrnal. 

—  its  feveral  Offices. 

—  all    other  paflions 
loft  in  it. 

—at  firft  fight. 

in  Man  and  Wo- 
man, compar'd. 

»         conceaFd,  beau- 
tifully painted. 

—  in  a  young  brave 
General. 

« —  conftancy  in,  pro- 

tefted. 
— quitted  by  a  Soldier. 
■■  its  qualities. 

—  impatient  of  delay. 


item. 


— impatient  of  abfence. 
Lull. 

in  a  grave  Mi- 


nifter  of  State 
M. 

Vf  Adnefs,real  in  Lear, 
counterfeit  in  Ed- 
gar. 
Melancholy. 

—  feveral  kinds  of  it. 
Mother,  lamenting  her 

Sons. 
«  item. 
Murtherer,  in  Exton. 

P. 

pEdantry,  in  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

—  in  Armado,  Holof er- 
nes, Nathaniel. 

Princes,  young  and  va- 
liant, P.  Henry  and 
Laneafier. 

Prophetefs,  in  Joan  of 
Orleans, 

Pride. 


Play. 
As  you  like  it. 
ibid. 

Twelfth  Night. 
ibid.  * 

ibid. 

ibid. 

fro.  and  Cref. 


Rem.  and  Jul, 


Othello. 
M.W.oiWindf. 

Meaf.  forMeaf 


K.  Lear. 
Com.  of  Er. 
As  you  like  it. 


Vol. 
2 


Richard  3. 
ibid. 

Richard  2. 


M.W.olWindf. 
Lo<veysLab.  lojl. 

1  and  2  Hen.$. 

1  Hen.  6. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


Page. 

Perfon. 

363 

j\.oja. 

375 

Si/. 

119 

Duke 

!37 

on. 

1 

152 

£  Duke.  Fit. 

Fit. 

3°7 

Tra 
1  ro. 

A  ?  (~> 
4Z  w 

tru.  auu  v>/. 

436 

rat. 

1  1 

Rom. 

jut. 

I  53 

Fri. 

61 

Jul. 

359 

bian. 

345 

Song. 

S  387 

1 39° 

261 

Abb. 

357 

Jaques. 

254 

302 


442 
43 1 


Dutch. 
Queen. 


Ufyf. 


Rage, 


INDEX, 


R. 


jy  AGE,  arifing  from 
^   Grief.   <vid.  Nor- 
thumberland* 

—  arifing  in  a  Father 
from  the  undutiful 
nefsof  his  Children. 

 in  a  Son  for  the  mur- 

ther  of  his  Father, 
in  Richard. 

Rebel,  crafty  and  timo- 
rous, Northumberland. 

.  crafty  and  refclute, 

Wefimorland. 

—  brave  and  indifcreet. 
Hot/pur. 

Revenge,  implacable. 


Glen- 


CUperftition  m 
dower. 

Sifter,  tenderly  affecti- 
onate. <vid.  1/abel. 


Play. 


Tro.  and  Cref. 


K.  Lear, 


i  and  2  Hen.  4 

ibid, 
ibid. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 


Hen.  4. 


Vol- 


Page. 


•ylllain,  falfe,  crafty, 
V  bold,  defcrib'd  in 
Edmund. 

—  the  murtherers  of 
Clarence. 

Virtuous  feverity  of 
Mind. 

W. 

"1X7  I  F  E  ,  lamenting 
her  Husband. 

—  a  gocd  one.  <vid. 
Catharine,  Queen  to 
Henry  8. 

—  complaining  of  the 
unkindnefs  of  hei 
Hutband. 


K.  Lear. 
Richard. 
Meaf.  forMeaf. 

Richard  $. 
Com.  of  Er. 


133 


Perfon, 


Ant. 
Gra, 


241 

369  J  Lucia. 


2S3 


221 
225 


Queen* 


Adr. 


Wife, 


INDEX. 


Wife,  the  ill  eiMs  oi 
her  Jealoufy. 

—  complaining  of  be- 
ing forfaken  by  her 
Husband. 

Womankind,  their  Na- 
ture. 


■item. 


SECT.  III. 

INDEX  of  fiaitious 
Perfons,  with  the 
Characters  alcrib'd 
to  them. 

A. 

y^Rviragus,  vid.  Gui- 
derius. 

Anthor.io,  a  cruel,  falfe, 
ufurping  Brother. 

Angelo,  a  fevere  new 
Governor. 

Jdriana,  a  peevifh  jea- 
lous Wife. 

Anthonio,  a  Friend. 

Adam,  a  grateful  old 
Servant. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague- cheek, 
a  foolifti  Cowardly 
Knight. 

Apemar.tus,  a  Cynic. 

B. 

T)Arnardine,    an  A- 
theiilical  harden'd 
Wretch. 
Benedick  Beatrice,  two 
Satirical  Wits. 

irius,  fori 
difgrace. 


Play. 

Corn,  of  Er. 

Macbeth. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 
Meaf.  forMeaf. 


Tempeft. 

Meaf.  toxMeaf 

Com.  of  Errors. 
Mer.  of  Ver. 

As  you  like  it. 


Twelfth  Night. 
Timon . 


Meaf. (ox  Meaf. 
M.A.abt.Noth, 
Cymbeline. 


Vol'  Page.  |  Perfon 


261   I  Alb 


598 

212 

305 


429 


L.  Macd. 

VaL 
Ifub. 


Caliban, 


I  N  D   E  X. 


Savage 


fAliban, 
°  Man. 

Ceres,  or  the  Country. 
Clown. 
 item. 

Cloten,   Infolence  and 

Folly. 
Claudius,  Blood,  Inceft, 

and  Ufurpation. 
Crejjida,  a  Mifs. 

D. 

T\Efdemona ,  Beauty 
and  Innocence  fa 

crificed  to  Jeajoufy. 
Defdemonas  Character. 

 item. 

 item. 

— 1 — item. 

■  item. 

— ■ — item. 

« — —item. 

E. 

"pVmundy   a  crafty, 
falfe,  enterprizing 

Villain. 
Egeus,  a  cruel  morofe 

Father. 

F. 

J}Alftaf,  Sir  John,  re- 
^  folves  on  an  intrigue 

with  Mrs.  Ford,  and 

Mrs.  Page. 

.  his  Billet  Doux.  _ 

. —  fettles  an  Affignati- 

on  with  Mrs.  Quickly. 
- —  his  Difcovery  of  it 

to  Ford,  difguis'dlike 

Brook. 


Play. 


Tempef. 
ibid. 

As  you  like  it. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Cymbeline. 

Hamlet. 
T ro.  and  Cref. 


Vol. 


Othello. 


K.  Lear. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 


M.W.tfWindf. 


Page. 


A9 
64 


286 
292 
306 

317 

327 

368 
369 


263 
27I 

282 


233 


fon. 


Bra. 

idem; 

Cafe. 

id.  &  Iag9. 
lago. 
Oth. 
idem. 


Falftajf, 


Faljlaff,  his  fir  ft  addrefs 

to  Mr.  Ford. 
— —  furpriz'd  and  ef- 

capes  in  a  Basket. 

—  his  Account  of  his 
being  thrown  into 
the  Vbamts. 

—  another  Aflignation 
with  Mrs.  Quickly. 

—  makes  a  full  relation 
to  Ford  of  his  for- 
mer difappointment. 

—  meets  with  Mrs. 
Ford,  and  is  again 
furpriz'd. 

efcapes  undifcover'd 
in  the  difguife  of  an 
Old  Woman. 

—  his  Soliloquy  on 
this  Occafion. 

— a  Third  Meeting  fet- 
tled withMrs.J^azV^. 

—  he  relates  to  Ford 
his  late  difappoint- 
ment. 

r— -he  meets  Mrs.  Fsrd 
in  Windfor  Park. 

. —  furpriz'd,  and  feiz'd 
by  Mr.  Ford. 

-        his  courfe  of  Life 

defcrib'd  by  P. Henry. 

—  he  concerts  a  Rob 
bery  with  the  Prince. 

.  his  Horle  taken 
from  him  in  the  Ad- 
venture. 

 iniults  the  Prince 

to  conceal  his  own 
Cowardife. 

—  pcrfonates  the  King, 
to  chide  Pr.  Henry. 

.  the  Tavern  Bill 

found  in  his  Pocket. 

—  his  Rallery  on 
Bardolfs  red  Nofe. 


INDEX. 

Play. 
M.W.QiWindf. 


I  Her..  4, 


Vol- 

Page. 

i 

303 

307 

316 

317 

321 

3  2? 

335 

£338 

4 

ICI 

105 

124 

J  J 

I  AA. 

'49 

165 

Perfon, 


I   N  D   ~E  X. 


Falfiafs  Quarrels  with 
the  Hoftefs. 

his  Defcription  of 
his  new-rais'd  Com- 
pany. 

—  his  Defcription  of 
Honour. 

—  his  Behaviour  in  the 
Battle  at  Shrewsbury. 

— —  wounds  Percy  af- 
ter he  was  dead,  and 
aftumes  the  Merit  of 
killing  him. 

—  he  rails  at  hisP;ge, 
the  Prince  and  tnc 
Mercer. 

reprimanded  by 
the  Chief  Juilice. 

■  ar reded  by  Mrs. 

Quickly. 

pleads  before  the 
Chief  Juftice. 

—  pacifies  Mrs.  Quick- 
ly, and  borrows  more 
Money. 

 his  Letter  to  the 

Prince. 
— treats  Doll  Teai-Jheet. 

—  revenges  her  Quar- 
rel on  Pipl. 

— —  furpriz'd  with  her 
by  the  mince  whiifl 
he  was  railing- at  him. 

—  inlifts  Soldiers  berore 
Juilice  Shallow. 

—  his  Character  of  the 
Juilice. 

■  takes  Col&vtle 

Prifoner. 
 his  Encomium  on 

the  Virtues  of  Sack. 
■  his  Character  of 


Play, 
i  fita  4. 


Vo'.'Page 
166 


Juftice  Shallow  and 
his  Family. 
—  receives  News  of 
Henry  4th  his  Death. 


2  lit  n.  4. 


2  Hen.  4. 


'75 

187 

c  19: 

1 19' 


198 


226 


229 

234 

240 

245 


246 
2j8 

264 
278 
28l 

297 
306 


Faljiaf 


I  N  D 

•  Play- 

Tcljlaff  prefents  himf.:lf 


E  X. 


to  Henry  5. 

—  reprimanded  by  the 
King,  and  ordered  to 
the  Fleet. 

. —  an  Account  of  hii 
Sicknefs. 

—  of  his  Deah. 

Flue  lien  y  flout  and  cho- 
leric. 

Florixel,  conftant  in 
Love. 

Flavius,  a  frugal  hor.eft 

Steward. 
Fairies. 
Fnar. 

G. 


QAJJhUU  a  Highway- 
man- 1  Hen.  4. 
Gawer%  a  good  Officer.  jjen  ^ 
Gonzalo,     an  honeil; 


2  Hen.  4. 


Hen. 


Timcn. 
Rom.  and 
ibid. 


Councellor. 

Guiderius,  and  Ar<v 'tra  - 
gus, native  Royalty 
exerting  itfelf  in  a 
low  favage  Life. 

Grave-digger. 

H. 

TJErmia,  conftant  in 
*2  Love. 

Hero,  Innocence  fcan- 
daliz'd. 

Hermione,  wrong'd  In- 
nocence. 

Hamle  t,  an  acccmpliiVd 
young  Prince  unfor- 
tunate. 

- —  his  Soliloquy  on  his 
Mother's  Marriage 
with  his  Uncle. 

— —  fees  and  converfes 
with  his  Father's 
Ghoft.  I 


Tempeft, 


Cymheline. 
Hamlet. 


Mid/.  X.  Dr. 
M.A.aht.Koth. 
Wint.  Tale. 

Hamlet* 


V  0! 

,Pagr. 

4 

310 

(  311 

349 

3 

6 

Q 
0 

24 

4 

121 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

3 

128 

142 

Perfon. 


Hojl. 


Mer~ 


Uamlet 


INDEX. 


Hamlet  addrefTes  himfelf 
to  Ophelia  as  a  dif- 
tra&ed  Perfon. 

mm  converfes  with 

Polonius. 

.  with  Ro/Incrantz 

and  Guildenjlern. 

.   his  Soliloquy 

about  his  own  Delay 
to  revenge  his  Fa- 
ther's Murther. 

—his  Soliloquy  whilft 
he  meditated  Self- 
murther,  interrupted 
by  Ophelia. 

.  his  Character  by 

Ophelia. 

■  his  Advice  to  the 
Players  about  pro- 
nunciation and  action. 

—  profeffeth  his  Friend- 
fliip  to  Horatio,  with 
a  Detection  of  Flat- 
tery. 

—  discovers  the  King's 
Guilt  by  the  Play. 

 banters  the  Mef- 

fengers  the  King  and 
Queen  fent  to  him. 

— debates  with  himfelf 
whether  he  ftiou'd  kill 
theKing  at  hisPrayers. 

—  upbraids  the  Queen 
with  her  Guilt, when 
the  Ghoft  appears 
again  to  him. 

■  examined  by  the 
King,  banters  him, 
and  is  order'd  to  go 
to  England. 

blames  his  own  In- 
activity. 

—  converfeth  with  the 
Grave  -  maker,  and 
moralizeth  on  the 
Sculls. 


Play, 
Hamlet. 


Vol.  Page. 


'55 
165 
168 

178 

i8z 
185 

187 

189 
196 

198 

205 

212 

220 
222 

243 


Perfon* 


Hamki 


1 


INDEX. 


fcamlet  fightswithZatr 

tes  in  the  Grave, 
—relates  to  Horatio  the 
King's  Order  to  have 
him  put  to  death  in 
England. 
banters  a  Fop  who 
brought  a  Challenge 
from  Laertes,  and 
accepts  it. 

—  asks  Laertes  pardon 
before  they  fight  for 
his  former  Rafhnefs. 

— kills  £^r/^,theKing 
and  dies  himfelf. 

Horatio,  a  fineChara&er 
of  Friend  (hip. 


I. 

TRfS,  or  the  Rainb 
Juno,  the  Bleffings 
of  Marriage. 
Jfabel,  a  Siller  tenderly 

affedtionate. 
Don  John,  an  envious 

melancholy  Villain. 
Jaquesy  a  melancholy 
Satirical  Character.  I 
Imogen,  Diftrefs  in  a' 
beautiful  Innocent  I 
Wife. 

Juliet,  beautiful,  con- 
Itant,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  Love. 

&*go,  a  confummate 
Villain. 


Play. 
Hamlet, 


| Vol.J  Page. 

8  , 


252 


Perfon. 


bid. 


K. 

Katharine,  a  Shrew. 
L. 

J^Aunce,  a  Clown. 
Lucio,  a  half-witted 
Rake. 

.Vol.  virr. 


Temfefi. 
ibid. 

Meaf.  forMeaf. 

1 

:  M.J.abt.Noth* 
I  As  you  like  it. 

Cymbeline* 

Rom.  and  Jul. 
Othello. 


Tarn,  of  the  Shr.  I  2 


2  Gent.  Ver. 

Meaf.forMeaf 
F  f 


255 

260 
264 


63 

6s 


>'4 


Lunate, 


teonato,  a  brave  old 
Man,  and  a  tender 
Father. 

Leontes,  extremely  jea- 
lous. 

LavJnia,  beautiful,  in- 
nocent, and  greatly 
unfortunate. 

Laertes,  the  Duties  of  a 
Son  and  a  Brother. 

M. 

^4 hand  a ,  beautiful 

and  innocent. 
Morothius  (a  Moor)  his 

Perfon  and  Manners. 
Maholio,  a  fantaftical 

Steward. 
Mercutio,  quarrel fome. 


INDEX. 

Play. 


N. 


Nurfe. 


QRlanda,  a  younger 
Brother  neglected 
by  the  Elder. 

Ophelia,  Beauty  and  In- 
nocence diftracted 
with  Calamities. 

Othello,  his  Service  of 
importance  to  the 
State  own'd  by  lago. 

— - •  owns  himfelf  of 
Royal  Defcent,  and 
Love  the  fole  motive 
of  his  marrying  Def- 
demona. 

feiz'd  and  infulted 
by  her  Father. 

—accused  by  him  before 
the  Duke,  he  relates 
the  whole  progrefs 
of  his  Amour. 


M.A.abt.Noth. 
Wint.  Tale. 

Titus  Andr. 
Hamlet. 


Tempeft. 
Mer.  of  Ven. 

Twelfth  Night. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 


As  you  like  it. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 


Vol. 

2 

0 

6 

8 

i 

2 

"4 

3 

8 

2 

8 

281 

284 

T 

286 

291 

Perfon. 


Mo. 


Othclk 


INDEX. 


Othello,  defcrib'd  by 
lago,  of  a  temper  eafy 
and  credulous. 

—  his  meeting  at  Cy- 
prus with  Defdemona. 

—  lago  begins  to  work 
him  up  to  Jealoufy. 

—his  Soliloquy  after  it. 

— -  his  Jealoufy  con- 
firmed, a  beautiful 
Scene. 

• —  asks  Defdemona  for 
the  Handkerchief, 
tells  the  virtues  of  it. 

—  his  Paflion  work'd 
up  by  lago  till  he  falls 
in  a  trance. 

- —  liftens  to  Caffio\ 
difcourfe  with  lago. 

•  wrought    up  to 

Fury,  he  refolves  to 
murther  Defdemona 
and  Caffio. 

■  ftrikes  Defdemona. 

>        examines  her  and 

JEmilia. 

■  kills  Defdemona. 

«  his  bitter  remorfe 

after. 

— -he  kills  himfelf. 
P. 

pOJihumus,  fond  and 
jealous. 

Profpero,  a  Magician. 

Protheus,  falle  to  his 
Friend  and  Miftrefs. 

Parolles,  a  lying  cow- 
ardly Captain. 

Pandarus,  a  He-Bawd. 


't//V^,aBawd. 


Play. 

Othello. 


Vol. 


Cymheline. 
Tempefl. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 

AlPs  well,  Sec. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


M.W.oWin 


\  \l 

\  I  I  &  2  Hen 

F  f  a 


Page. 

303 
311 

335 
342 

345 

354 

363 
366 


368 
370 

373 
393 

401 
404 


PerfoR, 


teonato,  a  brave  old 
Man,  and  a  tender 
Father. 

Leontes,  extremely  jea- 
lous. 

Laiunia,  beautiful,  in- 
nocent, and  greatly 
unfortunate. 

Laertes,  the  Duties  of  a 
Son  and  a  Brother. 

M. 

R/flranda ,  beautiful 

and  innocent. 
Morothius  (a  Moor)  his 

Perfon  and  Manners. 
Mafoolio,  a  fantaftical 

Steward. 
Mercutio,  quarrelfome. 


INDEX. 

Play. 


N. 


Nurfe. 


QRlando,  a  younger 
Brother  neglected 
by  the  Elder. 

Ophelia,  Beauty  and  In- 
nocence diftra&ed 
with  Calamities. 

Othello,  his  Service  of 
importance  to  the 
State  own'd  by  lago. 

—  owns  himfelf  of 
Royal  Defcent,  and 
Love  the  fole  motive 
of  his  marrying  Def- 
demona. 

feiz'd  and  infulted 
by  her  Father. 

—accused  by  him  before 
the  Duke,  he  relates 
die  whole  progrefs 
of  his  Amour. 


M.A.abt.Noth. 
Wint.  lale. 

Titus  Andr. 
Hamlet. 


Tempeji. 
Mer.  of  Ven. 

Twelfth  Night. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 


As  you  like  it. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 


Vol. 

2 

9 

6 

8 

i 

2 

«?4 

3 

8 

2 

8 

aSi 

284 

286 

291 

Perfon. 


Mo. 


Othdk 


INDEX. 


Othello,  dcfcrib'd  by 
lago,  of  a  temper  eafy 
and  credulous. 

—  his  meeting  at  Cy- 
prus with  Defdemona. 

—  lago  begins  to  work 
him  up  to  Jealoufy. 

—his  Soliloquy  after  it. 

— —  his  Jealoufy  con- 
firmed, a  beautiful 
Scene. 

• —  asks  Defdemona  for 
the  Handkerchief, 
tells  the  virtues  of  it. 

—  his  Paflion  work'd 
up  by  lago  till  he  (alls 
in  a  trance. 

. —  liftens  to  Cafpo^ 
diicourfe  with  lago. 

•  wrought    up  to 

Fury,  he  refolves  to 
murther  Defdemona 
and  Caffio. 

ftrikes  Defdemona. 

>        examines  her  and 

JEmilia. 

«  kills  Defdemona. 

•  his  bitter  remorfe 

after. 

—he  kills  himfelf. 


pOflbumus,  fond  and 
jealous. 

Profpero,  a  Magician. 

Prothcus,  falie  to  his 
Friend  and  Miftrefs. 

Parolles,  a  lying  cow- 
ardly Captain. 

Panda rus,  a  He-Bawd. 


Uickly,  a  Bawd. 


Play. 

Othello. 


|Vol. 


Cymheline. 
fempefl. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 

MPs  well,  &c.< 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


MW.tfWindf 
i  &  2  Hen.  a. 
F  f  2 


Page. 

303 
311 

335 

342 

345 

354 

363 
366 


368 
370 

373 
393 

401 
404 


Perform 


zgueen,  ambition,  cruel- 
ty and  falfliood. 


TyOfalind ,  beautiful 
and  witty. 

Romeo,  paflionately  ten- 
der, and  unfortunate 
in  Love. 


CiTcorax,  a  Witch. 
^  Silvia,  beautiful  and 

conflant. 
Shyloek,  a  Jeivt  cruel 

and  covetous. 


cj'tlurioy  a  rich  fimple 
Pretender  to  Love 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  a  Sot. 

Titus  Ardronicus,z  brave 
Soldier  and  unfortu- 
nate Father. 

Tamora,  <vid.  Horror. 

Therfites,  Envy  and  Ca- 
lumny. 


SECT.  IV. 

Index  of  Thoughts, 
or  Sentiments 

A. 

^Sirclogy  ridiculM. 

L  Actions  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  Refolu- 
tion. 

Authority,  the  ill  pri 
vileges  of  it. 


N  D  E 

Play. 

Cymbeline. 

As  you  like  it. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 

Temfejl. 

z  Gent.  Ver. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 


2  Gent.  Ver. 
Twelfth  Night 

Titus  Andro. 

Tro.  and  Cref. 


Vol 
7 


X. 

Page. 


Perfon. 


K.  Lear. 

Henry  8. 
Meaf.  forMeaf 


l7 


20 

356 
385 


Wol. 

Ifab. 
Adverfity^ 


tages  of  it. 
B. 

T>Ani(hment,  (in  Mow- 

bray  banifh'd) 
Banifhment,  comforted 
Baftardy,  defended. 

C. 

£Ontent  in  a  privati 
Life. 

Crown,  the  pleafurc  o 

wearing  one. 
Confcience. 
 item. 

Calumny,  unavoidable- 
Ceremony. 

Changes  in  friendlhip 

and  hate. 
Confpiracy ,  dreadful 

'till  executed. 
Cowards  die  often. 
Conduct  in  War,  fupe- 

rior  to  Action. 
Chrijim  as  ,hoxv  the  t 

is  reverenc'd. 
Courtftiip,   advice  to 

young  Ladies  how  it 

mould  be  admitted. 
Cuckolds  make  them- 

felves. 

D. 

J)Ying  Words,  their 

force. 
Day,  happy. 

 unfortunate. 

Death  invok'd. 
Doubt  and  Delay. 
Dependents,  not  to  be 

too  much  trufted  by 

great  Meju 


N  D  E 

X, 

Play. 

Vol 

•  Page 

Perfon. 

As  you  like  it. 

2 

312 

Duke  Sen. 

Richard  2. 
.  ibid. 

King  Lear. 

4 
6 

18 
21 
16 

Mowbray. 

Gaunt, 

Bajf. 

2  Hem.  6. 

r 

5 

93 

Idem. 

3  Hen.  6. 
Richard  2. 
ibid. 

Meaf.  forMeaf. 
Timon. 

1 

6 

1 2 1 

242 

415 
C  \t% 

|;  160 

Rich. 
2  Vil. 
K.  Rich. 
Duke. 
Apem. 
Timon, 

Coriolanus. 

c  20 

J 

Cor. 

J  UllUS  \j<£JQ,ru 

ibid. 

7 

1 

25 

33 

orui , 
Ccef, 

Tro.  and  Crtf. 

390 

w& 

Hamlet. 

8 

122 

Mar, 

ibid. 

Othello. 

I  *38 

3*4 

|  lart  pa. 
Mmli. 

Richard  z. 
ft.  John.  I 

ibid.  c 

ibid. 

Richard  3. 

4 

/> 

5 

25 

421  : 

43  i 
300  J 

l 

573  j 

Gaunt 

5  %  * 

1  Conjl. 
Conjl. 

K.  Rich. 

Henry  8. 

S  f  %. 

Hurl 

INDEX. 


Duty    exprefs'd  with 
iimplicity  acceptable- 
Death,  the  terrors  of  it. 

 ■  the  delire  of  lov'd 

objects  heighten'd  by 
it. 

—  a  neceffary  end,  and 
fhou'd  not  befear'd. 

Delights,  viclent,  not 
laiiing. 

Drunkennefs,  an  un- 
manly vice. 


pClipfes,  their  influ- 
ence. 

F. 

"pAttion,  how  to  be 
carried  on. 


•item. 


Favourites  of  Princes, 

wretched. 
Friendlhip,    none  ob- 

ferv'd  in  Love. 
Fruition  more  languid 

than  expectation. 
Fortune. 

Friendlhip  grounded  on 
Lntereft  chang'd  witn 
Fortune. 

Fly,  reflections  on  the 
killing  ons. 

G. 

f^OOD  to  be  drawn 

7  out  of  Evil. 
Great  Men,  their  Fa 

voors  uncertain. 
Greatnefs,    fubjecl  to 

Cenfure. 
Gold,  its  power  over 

Man. 
it.  item, 


Play. 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 
Meaf.  ioiMeaf. 


M.A.abt.Kotb 
Julius  Cesfar. 
Rom.  and  Jul 
Othello. 

K.  Lear. 


1  Hen.  4. 
ibid. 

Henry  8. 

M.A.abt.Kotb, 

Mer.  of  Ven. 
ibid. 

Timon. 

Titus  Andron, 


Hen.  5. 

Richard  3. 

Meaf. {ox  Meaf. 

Timon. 
ibid. 


•  Pagc.l 

Perfon. 

160 
4C4 

tiff. 

C  Inn /I 

66 

Friar. 

33 

C*f. 

53 
j  j 

Fri. 

.9 

1 

Gh. 

:  172 
184 

Wor. 
K.  Hen. 

4*4 

Wol 

22 

Claud. 

127 

1UO 

Sal.  Gra. 

Ant 

203 

Ser. 

291 

Tit. 

582 

K.  Hen, 

279 

Hafl. 

421 

Duke. 

206 

222 

Tim. 
id-.m. 

Gold. 


Gold,  its  power  over 
Man. 

Greatnefs  meets  with 
Contempt  when  it 
declines. 

Gold,  its  power, 
item. 

Grief,  immoderate  dif 
commended. 

H. 

TIJOnour,  Man's  great- 
LX  eftTreafure. 
Holy  War. 
Honour. 

 defcribM. 

—new-made  defcrib'd. 
—ought  to  be  conferred 

on  Merit  only. 
- —  due    to  perfonal 

Virtue,  not  to  Birth. 
< —  continued  acts  ne- 

ceffary  to  prefcrve  its 

luftre. 
Hypocrifie. 


JNgratitude; 

-  Innocence. 
Imagination,  ftrong  in 

Lovers,  Poets,  and 

Madmen. 

K. 

Things,  their  Right  di- 
vine. 

their  Miferies. 
— — - — item. 

*•  item. 

King-killing,  detefied. 

L. 

TIFE. 

—  the  Neceffaries 
of  it  are  few. 


N  D 

Play. 

Timon. 


E  X. 

Vol. 
6 


Tro.  and  Cref. 
Cymbeline. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 

Hamlet. 


Richard  2. 
1  Hen.  4. 
ibid, 
ibid. 

K.  John. 
Mer.  of  Ven. 
All's  well,  &c. 


Tro.  and  Cref. 
Hamlet, 


K.  Lear. 
2  Hen.  6. 


Mid/,  N.  Dr. 


Richard,  2, 
Hen.  5. 
Richard  3. 
Hen.  8. 
Wint.  Tale. 


1  Hen.  4. 

K.  Lear. 
Ff  4 


Page. 
230 


43i 
266 
100 


127 


98 
116 
187 

396 

*34 
41 


434 
182 


36 
62 


lS7 


49 
389 
241 
381 
292 


.96 
66 


Perfon, 
Tim, 


Achil. 

Clot. 

Rom, 

King. 


Mowbray, 
K.  Hen. 
Hot. 
Fal. 
Baft, 


Ar, 
King, 


Ulyf. 
Pol. 


Lear. 
K.  Hen. 


The/. 


K.  Richard 
K.  Hen, 
Brak. 
Anne, 
Cam* 


HoK 
Lear. 


INDEX. 


Life,  unpleafant. 
- —  the  viciffitudes  of  it 
—  moral  reflections  on 

the  vanity  of  it. 
•—item. 
Libels  againft  the  State. 
Life,  the  (hortnefs  and 

vanity  of  it. 

M. 

MAN. 
iy±  Marriage. 
Mercy   in  Governors 

prais'd. 
Magiftrate,   the  Duty 

of  one. 
Mufick,  different  effe&s 

of  it. 

Man's  fuperiority  over 

Woman. 
Mediocrity,   the  hap 

pieft  ftate. 
Mercy. 

Mufick,  finely  prais'd. 
Marriage,    alters  the 

temper  of  both  Sexes 
Mind,   not  Drefs,  a 

dorns  the  Body. 
Melancholy,  the  parent 

of  Error. 
Man,   the  dignity  of 

his  Nature. 

O. 

QAths,    illegal,  not 
Obligatory. 

 to  Princes,  little 

valued  by  their  Peo- 

P'e-  ;  . 

Ornament,  a  fpecious 
delufion. 

Opportunity ,  to  be 
feiz'd  on  in  all  Af- 
fairs. 


Play. 

K.  John. 
Hen.  8. 

Me  a/,  for  Me af. 
As  you  like  it. 
Tit.  Andron. 

Macbeth. 


Vol 


K  tear. 
Hen.  6. 

Meaf.  faxMeaf 

ibid. 

ibid. 

Com.  of  Er. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

As  you  like  it. 
Tarn, of theShr, 
Julius  Catfar 
Hamlet. 


3  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Mer.  of  Ven. 
Julius  Cafar. 


Page. 
438 
4*3 

39R 
328 
247 

421 


82 
5H 

383 

417 

419 

219 

104 
166 
178 

361 

460 

88 

170 


121 

156 
144 


Perfon- 
Lenvis. 
Wol 

Duke. 

Jaques. 
Tarn. 

Mac. 

K.  Lear* 
SuJ. 

Jfab. 

Duke. 

idem, 

Luc. 

Ner. 
Por. 
Lor. 

Rofa. 

Pet. 

Mef 

Ham. 


Rich. 

K.  Hen. 
Bajfan. 


73 


Brut. 


POwer, 


p. 


I  N  D  E 

Play. 


X. 


pOwer,  impotence  of 
human. 

Poetry,  Hot/pur  s  con- 
tempt of  it. 

Pardons  of  Popes  ridi- 
cui'd. 

Poetry,  prevalent  with 

Women. 
Power,  abufe  of  it. 
Patience, 

  the  Theory  of  it 

rarely  practicable. 
Populace,  factious  and 

fickle. 
Providence  directs  our 

Actions. 
Preferment,  gain'd  by 

Favour  not  Merit. 
Patience. 

R. 

"D  Eligion  of  great  ufe 

in  Rebeliioa. 
Reputation. 
■  item. 


OPeech,  haughty,  dis- 
commended, 
Slander  fticks  long. 
Speculation  more  eafy 

than  Practice. 
Seafon,    neceflary  to 

give  every  thing  its 

perfection. 
Study,  difprais'd. 
Solitude,  prefer'd  to  a 

Court  Life. 
Satire  not  to  defcend  to 

particular  Perfons. 
Solitude,  a   fine  De- 

fcription  of  it. 
Slanders  unavoidable. 


Richard  2. 

1  Hen.  4. 
K.  John. 

2  Gent,  of  Ver. 
Meaf.  forMeaf. 
Com.  of  Errors. 

M.A.  abt.Noib. 

Coriol. 
Hamlet. 

Othello. 
ibid. 


2  Hen.  4. 

Othello. 

ibid. 


1  Henry  4. 
Com*  cf  Errors 

Mer.  of  Ven. 


ibid. 

Loue^sLab.  Icjl 
As  you  like  it. 
ibid. 


Vol 


CymbeL 
ibid. 


Page. 

20 

!S3 
424 

222 

38s 

219 

73 

437 
C251 
I  260 

277 
328 


212 

325 
337 


55 
34 

04 


179 
191 

312 

325 

285 

290 


Per  for, 

Gaunt, 
Hot. 

K.  John. 

Pro. 
Ifab. 
Adr. 

Leon. 

Mar. 

Ham. 

Tago. 
Iago. 


Mort. 
Iago. 
idem. 


Wor. 
BaL 

For. 


Por. 
Biron. 

Duke  Sen. 
Jaques. 

Bel. 

Pi/- 
Thoughts, 


I   N  D  E 

Piay. 


X. 


^pHoughts,  £nefFe£tiial 
to  moderate  afflicti- 
ons. 
Thonght. 

Travel   advantage  of 
it. 

- —  a  Father's  advice 
to  his  Son  before  go- 


virtue,  to  be  employ  'd 
for  the  Publick. 

—  confpicuous  expos'd 
to  Envy. 

Virtue  and  Vices  che- 
quer Man's  Life. 

Vitious  Perfons  infa- 
tuated by  Heaven. 


W. 

"yyOrds  give  eafe  to 

Grief. 
World  the  Vanity  and 

Diffolution  of  it. 
—beautifully  painted 

at  large. 
Wives  the  Duty  they 

owe  to  their  Huf- 

bands. 
—advice  how  tochufe. 


SECT.  V. 

SPEECHES. 

A  Table  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in 
Sbakefpeare. 

EXHORT:  A  TORT- 

J}T(hop  of  CarJlW*  in 
Defence  of  King 
Richard,  \ 


Richard  2. 

1  Hen.$, 

2  Gent.  Ver. 
Hamlet. 

Mea/Sox  Meaf. 
As  you  like  it. 
All's  well,  Sec 
Ant.  and  Chop 

Richard  3, 

Tempefi. 

As  you  like  it. 


Tam.of  theShr. 
Twelfth-Night. 


Richard  2. 


Vol 


Page. 


22 
196 

{  185 

1 36 


357 
315 
81 

177 

305 

68 
328 


Perf< 


on. 


478 
149 


J  68 


Baling, 
Hot. 

\  Ant, 

Pol. 


Duke. 
Adam. 
1  Lord* 
Ant, 

Queen, 

Pro; 

Jaques. 


Cath. 
Duke. 


Hei 


try 


Henry  the  IV's  to  the 

Pr.  before  he  dy'd 
Henry ,Vths  to  the  Chief 

Juitice. 
Canterbury's  to  excite 

Henry  Y,  to  begin  a 

War. 

Henry  Vth's  to  his  Sol- 
diers. 

— item  to  Wejlmorland. 

K.  John's  to  Hubert  to 
kill  Arthur. 

Bafiard's  to  K.  John 
to  fight  the  French. 

Joan  of  Orleans  to 

to  for  fake  the  K. 
of  England's  Intereft. 

Clifford  to  K.  Henry ;  to 
itir  him  up  to  Re- 
venge. 

Q^Margaret  to  herSol- 
diers. 

Richmond  to  his  Soldi- 
ers, before  the  Battle 
of  Bof<wortb. 

Richard  Ill's  on  the 
fame  Occafion. 

VITUPERATIVE. 

JDOlingbroke  to  Bujhy 
on  his  Injuries  re- 
ceived. 

Gaunt' s  to  K.  Richard. 

Jerk's  to  Bolingbroke, 
on  Rebellion. 

K.  Henry  to  his  Son. 

Worcefter's  to  HenrylV. 

Archbifhop  of  Tory's 
on  the  inconitancy 
of  the  Populace. 

IV ejl  norland's  to  the 
Archbifhop  on  tak- 
ing Arms. 

LancaJier'Sy  on  the  fame 
Subject. 


N  D 

Play. 

2  Hen.  4. 
ibid. 

Hen.  5% 

Hen.  5. 

K.  John. 
ibid. 

1  Hen.  6. 

3  i&tf.  6. 

Richard  3, 
ibid. 


Richard  2, 
ibid. 

ibid. 

I  4, 
ibid. 


2  4, 

ibid, 
ibid, 


E  X. 


Vo 

Page. 

4 

290 

301 

326 

358 

4 

395 

3 

432 

462 

4 

486 

5 

lS7 

200 

33i 

334 

4 

43 

158 

184 

223 

266 

274 

Perfon. 


K.Htn. 


INDEX. 


K.Hen.  IV.  on  Avarice. 
 item  to  Pr.  Henry 

when  he  had  taken 

the  Crown. 
K.  Henry  V.  toFalfiaff. 
■  ■  ■        to  Cambridge, 

Scroop,  and  Gray,  on 

their  Confpiracy. 
The   Conftable's  and 

Grandpree's  againft 

the  Engiijb. 
King    Lear's  againft 

Women. 
— —  abufe  of  Power. 
Baftard  Tauleonbridge 

aeainft  the  French. 
Talbot's  to  his  Men  re 

treating. 
Suffolk's  againft  Duke 

Humphrey. 
K.  Henrys  to  Suffolk,  on 

D.  Humphreys  Death. 
Q^Margaret' j  anfwer. 
>  to  York  when 

taken  Prifoner,  and 

his  Reply. 
Edward  and  Clarence 

to  Q^Margaret. 
K.  Henry  s  to  Gloucejler 

before  he  is  kill'd  by 
him. 

Margaret's  to  Ed- 
nvard  the  IV'sQueen 
and  the  D.  of  York. 
Q.  Catharine's  to  the 

two  Cardinals. 
Timons    to   his  falfe 
Friends. 

E  XECRAflVE. 

J^Ichard  the  Second 
to  E  tig  land  on  hi 

Arrival. 
'King  Lear  againft  kis 

Daughters . 


Play. 
2.  Hen.  4. 


ibid, 
ibid. 


Hen.  5. 
bid. 

K.  Lear, 
ibid. 

K  John. 

1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 

ibid, 
bid. 

3  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

ibid. 

Richard  3. 

Hen.  S. 
Ttmon, 


Richard  2. 
Kr  Lear. 


Vol. 

Page. 

4 

289 

290 

310 

344 

393 

6 

116 

"7 

3 

467 

4 

S 

r  1 
b  1 

57 

126 

142 

207 

3°3 

394 

6 

199 

4 

i  37 

6 

1  61 

Suffolk  on  hii  Banim- 
mcnt. 

Lady  Anne  againft  Ri- 
chard the  Third. 

Margaret's  againft 
him,  &c. 

Timon's,  on  the  Athe- 
nians. 

——on  Mankind. 

Coriolanus,  on  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome  who 
banifh'd  him. 

DE  LJBE RAT  1VE 

|£  Richard  inPrifon. 
*   Prince  Harry's  on 

refolving  to  leave  his 

debauch'dwayoflife. 
Lord   Bardolph's,  on 

fighting  with  fuperior 

Forces. 
Burgundy  s  for  Peace. 
The  Citizens  for  a  Mar 

riage     betwixt  the 

Dauphin  and  Blanch 
Agamemnon's,  Nejlori 

Ulyffes^s,  on  Achilles', 

delertion. 

NARRATIVE. 

ZjOtfpur's  to  the  King 
about  delivering 

Prifoners. 
The  Cheif  Juftice's  De 

fence  to  K.  Hen.  5. 
Exeter's,  of  the  Deaths 

of  Tork  and  Suffolk. 
D.  of  York's,  of  a  Battle 
Richard's,  of  the  Duke 

of  York's  fighting. 
Clarence's   Dream  of 

drowning. 
Norfolk's  defcription  of 

the  interview  betwixt 


I  N  D  E 

Play. 
2  Hen.  6. 
Richard  3. 
ibid. 


Tim  on. 
ibid. 


Coriol. 


Richard  2. 
1  Hen.  4. 


2  Hen.  4. 
Hen.  5. 


K.  John. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


1  Hen.  4. 

2  Hen.  4. 

5. 

3  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Richard  3, 


Vol. 

Page. 

5 

218 

234 

6 

201 

204 

512 

4 

87 

107 

222 

419 

3 

4*3 

7 

382 

4 

109 

300 

4i3 

5 

124 

131 

239 

Perfon. 


the 


I  N  D 

Play. 

tfce  K.  of  England 
and  France.  \  Hen.  8. 

K.  Henry  Eighth's  on 


E  X. 


Vol 


his  Divorce. 
Antigonus's  Account  of 
a  Ghoft  appearing  to 
him. 

PATHETIC  K. 

"Dlcbardll.  on  the  Va- 
nity of  Power,  and 
Mifery  of  Kings. 

on  the  fame,  re- 
nouncing Greatnefs 
in  Defpair. 

—  at  his  renouncing  the 
Crown. 

LadyiVro's  to  Hot/pur. 

—  to  Northumberland. 
K.  Henry  Fourth  on  the 

vicifiitude  of  human 

Affairs. 
Prince  Henry's  Defence 

of  himfelf. 
King    Lear's    in  the 

Storm. 

—  to  Cordelia. 
— to  her  dying. 
Conjlance's  10  Salisbury. 

—  her  Speeches  on  the 
lois  of  Arthur. 

Salisbury '5   on  taking 
Armsagainft  hisKing. 
Suffolk's  to  Margaret  in 
love  with  his  Prifoner. 
Henry  Sixth's  on  Duke 
Humphrey 's  difgrace. 
Suffolk,  and  Q^Marga- 

garet,  parting. 
Edward  Fourth  on  the 
Murther  of  Clarence. 
D.  of  Buckingham's  af- 
ter Condemnation. 

Catharine's  before 
her  Divorce. 


ibid. 


Wint.  Tale. 


Richard  l. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

1  Hen.  4. 

2  Hen,  4'. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

K.  Lear, 

ibid, 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 

Richard  5. 
Hen.  8. 
ibid. 


Page. 


324 


Perfwt, 


71 
129 


2;; 


291 

is 

1 24 
142 
419 


ci2 


50 


Cur 


Cardinal  Wolfef*  to 
Cromnvel, 

Catharine's  recom- 
mending her  Daugh- 
ter to  the  King. 

Helena's,  on  her  Hus- 
band's flying  from 
her  to  the  War. 

Hermione''s  Defence 
when  impeach'd  of 
Adultery. 

M.  Antony  s  on  Ca>far\ 
Murther. 

—  his  Funeral  Ora- 
tion over  the  Body. 

SOLILOQUIES. 

Henry  the  Fourth 
*  on  Want  of  fleep. 
Pr.  Henry  on  the'Trou- 
bles  attending  Great- 

nefs. 

Henry  Fifth,  on  the  Mi- 
feries  of  Kings. 

On  new-made  Honour, 
by  the  Bajiard. 

On  felf  intereft,  by  the 
fame. 

Duke  of  York's  on  the 

furrender  of  Anjou  to 

the  French. 
*     i-  on  his  defign  to 

feize  the  Throne  for 

himfelf. 
Young  Clifford  on  the 

Death  of  his  Father. 
King   Henry  s   on  the 

Happineis    of  low 

life. 

 after  he  loft  the 

Battle,  on  his  Queen 
going  to  France. 

Glcuceftcrs  on  his  de- 
formity, and  ambi- 
tion, 


I  N  D 

Play. 

Hen.  8. 


E  X. 


ibid. 

Alls  well,  &c. 

Wint.  'Tale. 
J^/ulius  Cafar. 
ibid. 


2  Hen.  4. 

ibid. 
Henry 
K.  John. 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  6. 

ibid, 
ibid. 

3  Hen.  6. 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Vol. 

Page. 

5 

4.6 

428 

5 

58 

316 

7 

549 

57 

4 

1  r  t 

287 

389 

3 

395 

4>7 

r 
5 

10 

53 

IOjj 

li> 

lSS 

161 

Perfon. 


War- 


INDEX. 


Warwick' %  dying  fpeech 
Richard  the  Third's  on 

his  deformity. 
TirrePi  on  the  Murther 

of  King  Edward's 

two  Sons. 
Richmond's  the  Night 

before  a  Battle. 
Richard  the  Third,  in 

defpair. 
Cardinal  Wcl/eyi  on  the 

Vicifiitudes  of  life. 
Profpero's  to  the  Spirits. 
Angelas  on  temptation 

to  Lull,  by  a  virtuous 

Beauty. 
tacbimo**    looking  on 

Imogen  afleep. 
Rofthumuis  againit  Wo- 
men. 

Rcmeo\  over  Juliet  in 

the  V'ault. 
The  King's,  defpairing 

of  Pardon  for  Inceit 

and  Murther. 

N.  B.  The  Speeches  in 
j alius  Caelar,  Anto- 
ny and  Cleopatra, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet, 
ar.d  Othello,  are 
chiefly  placed  under 
the  'Titles  of  thofe 
Flays, 


SECT.  VI. 

INDEX  of  Defcrip- 
tions,  or  Images. 

I.  Defcriptioni  of  Places. 
B. 

Bank,  flowry. 
D. 

ZWr  Cliff. 


Play. 

3  Hen.  6. 

Richard  3- 


ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

Hen.  S. 
Tempeji. 

Mtaf.firMtm/. 
Cymbeline. 

Rom.  arid  Jul. 
Hamlet, 


Mid/.  N.  Dr. 
K.  Lear. 


Vol. 

Page 

5 

■97 

3 1 3 

299 

326 

4*3 

75 

38- 

7 

26 1 

277 

8 

104 

202 

l 

118 

6 

112 

E. 


INDEX, 

hay. 


England  celebrated. 
■  difprais'd  by  the 

Conftable  of  France 
  defcrib'd  in  its  fi 

tuation. 
' — -  only  conquer'd  by 

inteltine  Diviiions. 
  its  intereit  in  rela 

tion  to  France. 
"  its  fituation. 

E. 

A  Field  after  a  Battle. 
G. 

Qhucejlerfoire. 

I. 

Inchanted  Ifle. 
K. 
L. 
N. 

Nile,  its  flow  defcribM. 
P. 

S.  i 


Kent. 
Lomhardy. 


Pi/a. 


The  Severn. 
Saliaue  Land. 

T. 

Trent,  ac  Burton. 
To--jser  of  London. 


Vol.  Vlir. 


Richard  2. 
Hen.  5. 
K.  John. 
ibid. 

3  Hen.  6. 

Cymbeline. 


Henry  5. 
Richard  2. 

^ernpeft. 

2  Hen.  6. 
Tam.oftheSb. 

Ant.  and  C/eo. 
TamcftheSh. 

Hen.  4. 
Hen.  5. 


Richard  3. 


Vo 

J.  Page 

Perfon. 

4 

26 

Gaunt. 

368 

Con. 

3 

400 

Juft. 

478 

Baft. 

5 

'74 

Haft. 

7 

277 

Queen. 

4 

406 

Mount. 

39 

North. 

1 

55 

Cah 

5 

86 

Say. 

2 

400 

Lucentio. 

7 

144 

2 

400 

Luc. 

4 

1 12 

Hit. 

325 

Cant. 

Hot. 

5 

264 

G  g 


Vale, 


INDEX. 


Vale  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly one. 

II.  Defcriptions  of 
Perfons. 


^Pothecary,  his  Po- 
verty  and  Shop 
defcrib'd. 

B. 

"DEautiful  Maid. 

A  Bifhop  in  Arms. 
Bedlam  Beggars. 
Beautiful  Perfon  petiti- 
oning. 
A  Bailiff. 

C. 

£Ommons   of  Eng- 
land. 

 their  Inconftancy. 

Courtier,  an  unfucceis 
ful  one. 

Cheats,  feveral  forts. 

Conftables  and  Watch- 
men. 

Courtier,  humorouflv 
defcrib'd. 

Candidate  for  an  Of- 
fice. 

D. 

A  Deform'd  Perfon. 
A  dying  Perfon  by 

Poifon,  in  K.  John. 
— of  old  age,  in  Prifon, 

in  Mortimer. 
— —  by  ilrangling  in 

D.  Humphrey. 
— inAgonies  of  Defpair, 

in  Cardinal  Beau/or  d. 


Titus  Andron. 


Ro?n.  and  Jul 


Tarn,  of  the  Sb. 
2  Hen.  4. 
K.  Lear. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 
Com.  of  Br. 


Richard  2. 
2  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  8. 
Com.  of  Er. 


As  you  like  it. 
Coriolanus. 

K.  John. 
ibid. 

1  Hen,  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 


Vol. 

Page. 

Perfon. 

0 

270 

Tarn. 

8 

Bom, 

2 

466 

Pet. 

4 

267 

Weft. 

6 

54 

Edgar, 

1 

215 

Pro. 

3 

247 

S,  Dro, 

4. 
1 

tSagot, 

223 

York. 

5 

384 

Old  L9 

3 

217 

Ant, 

i47 

2 

(57 

380 

Clo, 

c. 
0 

4°* 

3 

420 

Conft, 

474 

4 

468 

5 

60 

Warl 

67 

Urunkr 

INDEX. 


Drunken  Men. 
Dying  of  Grief. 
Debtor. 
Duellill. 

Death   in  a  beautiful 
Face. 

'  item. 

item. 

Play. 

Tempt  ft. 

All's  well,  &c 

Timon. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 
ibid. 

Cymheline. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 

Vol 
1 

3 
6 

8 

7 
8 

Page. 

70 
80 
170 

44 

93 
3*7 
104 

Perfon. 
Ari. 
I  Z  ord. 

Sen. 
Mer. 

Cap. 

Arv 
Rom 

E. 

pNgliJhmen  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  French. 

—  delcrib'd  by  the 
French. 

  ridicul'd  for  fol- 
lowing French  Fa- 
fhions. 

— —  for  hard  Drinking 

Hen.  5. 
1  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  S. 
Othello. 

4 

5 

8 

374 
440 

362 
318 

K.  Her., 
logo. 

F. 

Foppifh  Courtier. 
Flatterers  of  great 
Men. 
Fairies. 

  item,    Mab  the 

Queen  of. 
Fairy-Mafquerade. 
Fortune-teller. 

I  Hen.  4. 

K.  Lear. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

n  T  TTf        C    Tiff*  J 

M.W.  of  Wind. 
Com.  of  Er. 

4 
6 

8 
3 

109 

5° 
107 

23 
345 
266 

Hot. 
Kent, 

Merc. 
E.  Ant. 

G. 

General,  leading  a  Vic- 
torious Army. 

Coriol. 

6 

532 

Com. 

H. 

• 

JLjYpocrite. 

 item. 

—item. 

I. 

Richard  3. 
ibid. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

5 

8 

238 
280 
63 

Glo. 

Glo.  Buck. 
Jul. 

jRiJhmen. 
1  A  Jufticc. 
A  Jeiter. 

Richard  2. 
As  you  like  it. 
Twelfth-Night 
G  g  2 

4 

2 

3 

30 
328 
163 

K.  Rich. 
Jaques. 
Fio. 
KING, 

INDEX. 


K. 

IS"  I  N  G,  a  good  one 
^  deicrlbM. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Ken  tijhmen. 

L. 

J^Over,  banifh'd. 
Lovers,  humoroufly 
defcrib'd. 
Lovers  parting. 

Lover,  defcrib'd. 

— item. 

—  item. 

—  conftant. 

—  banifh. 

—  in  Solitude. 
Lover,  defcrib'd. 

Lovers  parting. 


M. 

J^jEffenger,  with  ill 

News. 
—  item. 

«  with  good  News. 

A  Mad-mar,. 

A  Miferable  Mother  in 

Confiance. 
—Edward  the  Fourth's 

Widow. 
Mermaid. 

Melancholy -man..  | 

•  N. 

TvTEws-tellers. 
1 N  A  Nun. 


Play. 


Macbeth. 
I  Hen.  6. 
3  Hen.  6. 
ibid. 


Vol.  Page. 


Rom.  and  Jul 
ibid. 

Cymbeline. 

As  you  lake  it. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

As  you  like  it. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


2  Hen.  4. 
K  John. 
2  Hen.  4. 
K.  Lear. 

K.  John. 

Richard  3. 
Mid/,  N.  Dr. 
Hamlet. 


K.  John. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 


Perfon. 


406 

491  Talb. 

121  York. 

192  K.Htn, 


67 


Rem. 
Mer. 


33 
239  I 

(  318^/7.  andCh. 
I  328  Jaques. 
188  .Speed. 


200 
208 
214 
242 

345 
C  446 

t448 


207 
419 
285 
109 

435 

302 

US 
170 


45' 

96 


Jul. 
Pal. 
idem. 
Ro/a. 


North. 
Con/l.  ' 
K.  Hen. 
Cord. 

K.  Phi/. 

Queen. 

Oh. 

Ham. 


Hub. 


OLD 


INDEX. 


r\  L  D  Man  opprcfs'd 
with  cares. 

—vigorous  from  tem 
perance  in  Youth. 

Old  man  in  the  extre- 
mity of  decay. 

Old  Men  fubject  to  in- 
gratitude. 

P. 

pOrt-Meflenger. 

— -  fee  the  fame 

defcrib'd. 
Pedants,  in  Armado,  Ho- 

Ufernes,  Nathaniel. 

Qi 

A  Quarrel fome  Perfon, 
S. 

JjOldier  young,  brave 
and  unpoliQVd. 

Soldiers  in  Armour. 

Serving  man. 

Sea-faring  Perfons  in 
dirtrefs. 

Savage  man. — <vid,  Ca- 
liban. 

Swimmer. 

 item. 

Soldier. 

School-boy. 

Shepherd. 

T. 

nrWins,  their  likenefs 
defcrib'd    in  the 

two  Antipholis\  and 

Dromio's. 
Talkative  Coxcombs. 
Trojans. 


Plav 

a  lay  • 

Vol 

rage 

C$m.  of  Errors. 

269 

As  you  like  it. 

2 

316 

ihid 

IU1U  • 

329 

Timon. 

6 

180 

2  Hen.  4. 

4 

207 

K.  Lear. 

0 

56 

Love" "sLab.loJl. 

2 

Row.  and  Jul. 

8 

55 

Tro.  and  Cref. 

7 

456 

1  Hen.  4. 

4 

173 

K.  Lear. 

6 

81 

Tempeji. 

1 

12 

Julius  Cafar. 

7 

10 

Tempeji. 

1 

33 

As  you  like  it.  1 

2 

328 

ibid.  5 

ibid. 

332 

Com.  of  Errors. 

3 

Mer.  of  Ven. 

158 

Tro.  and  Ct  ef. 

39* 

Perfon, 

JEgeon. 
Adam. 
Jaques. 
Tim. 

Tra<v. 
Kent. 


Mer. 


Ulyf. 
Ver. 
Edgar. 

Pro. 


Caf. 
Fran. 

{  Jaques. 

\  idem. 


Villain' 


V. 

Villain's  loft. 
W. 

^/"Itch.  %<id.  Sycorax 
Woman  of  a  Sa- 
tirical Wit. 

—  item. 

Wife,  a  good  one. 

Woman's  Man. 

Witches,  and  their 
Charm?. 

Woman,  a  lewd  one, 


Y°u"g  Gentleman,  an 

accomplifn'd. 
 item. 

Youth,  a  pert  Preten- 
der. 

Younger  Brother,  kept 
^  without  Education! 
Youth,  a  beautiful  one 

defcribM. 
Young  Lady  playing  on 
the  Lute,  and  nngmg. 
Youth,  a  pert  one.^ 
—  two  of  Royal  Birth. 


III.  Defcriptions  of 
Thines. 


J^S  Army  disbanded. 

—  Embarking. 
■ —  Erglijh  new  rais'd. 
Angling. 
Ambitious  Love. 
Art  and  Nature,  vide 

Nature. 
Angling,  Clecpatra's. 


N  D  E 

Play. 
K.  John. 


M.A.  abt.Koth 
ibid. 

Mer.  oiVen. 
Love'sLab.  lojl 

Macbeth. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 


2  Gent.  ofVer. 
Cymbeline. 

Mer.  of  Ten. 

As  you  like  it. 

ibid. 

Tit.  Andron. 

Csmbcl. 

ibid. 


2  Bern.  4, 
Hen.  $. 
K.  John. 
M.A.  abt.Koth. 
All's  ivM  Sec. 


Ant.  and  C/ecp. 


X. 

Vol./ Page.  I  Perfon; 

447]  Pemb. 

John, 


C  447  Pi 


24 
40 
158 
266 


454 


19S 
23* 


29- 


Bene. 
Here. 

Zef- 

Btrsn, 


Ulyf. 


Val. 
1  Gent, 

Por. 
Orla. 


36/  P 


be. 


2-3  Mar. 


295 
315 


Pi/. 
Bel. 


557 
401 
40 


1  54 


Haft. 

Chorus. 

Chat. 

Urf. 

Hit. 


Beauty, 


I   N  D  E 

Play. 


gEauty,  vide  Bullen, 
Anne. 

 item. 

•   ncgledlcd. 

 delcribed  by  Ro- 
meo. 

C. 

/^Hallenge,  the  Cere- 
monial of  one. 

Combat  in  the  Lilts,  its 
Ceremony. 

Coronation,  the  Cere- 
monies of  one. 


T^Enral  of  Favours. 

DiamondsRing. 
Death. 
Dreams. 

E. 

"pNtry  of  K.  Richard 
and  Bolingbroke,  in 
to  London. 

Earthquake. 

Entry  of  Coriolanus  in 
to  Rome  after  Vi&o 

Pompey  s. 
Earth,  and  its  producl 


Tempeft. 
Gent.  o[Ver 


F. 


T^Amions,    of  Italy 
1  Sec. 

Face  of  a  Perfon  near 
Death. 

—  ill-favour'd. 

Friendfhip  betwixt  two 
young  Ladies. 

Friend. 

Fortune,  and  her  Vo- 
taries. 


X. 

Voj.  Page 


Rom.  and  Jul.  \ 

Richard  2. 
bid. 
Hen.  8. 


Timon. 

Titus  Andron. 
Cymbeline . 
Rom.  and  Jul. 


Richard  2, 
i  Hen.  4. 


Coriol. 
Jul.  Caf. 

and  Jul. 


Richard  2. 

Hen.  8* 
Tempejl. 

Mid/.  N.  Dr. 
Mer.  of  Ven. 

Timon. 

G  g  4 


Perfon. 


49  Fer. 
:,8  Jul. 

2*6 


4 
1 2 


419 


*79 

274 

334 
2% 


3  Gent. 


Flat\ 
Mar. 
Poft. 
Mer* 


78 

York. 

Hot. 

469 

Bru. 

4 

Mar. 

40 

Friar. 

25 

Tork. 

427 

Pat. 

4 

Gon%. 

137 

Hel. 

C  150 

Mff. 

I  153 

Par. 

150 

Poet. 

Family, 


Family,  ruin'd  by  prc- 
ful'encfs. 

G. 

QRatitude  in  an  Old 

Servant. 
Gentle  Temper. 

H. 

J_Jorfe,  Richard's,  rode 
by  Bolingbroke. 

Hounds  and  Hunting 
defcrib'd. 

Houfe-keeping,  rio- 
tous. 

Hounds,  Plorfes,  Hunt- 
ing. 
Hurricane. 

Horror  in  one  buried 
alive. 

I. 

-rNfurredtion    of  the 

Populace. 
Inrerview  of  the  Kings 

of     England  and 

France. 
Jeits  and  Jefter. 
invention,  a  dull  one. 
Jealoufy  deicrib'd. 

K. 

J^IngVEvil,  and  its 
cure. 

Kingdom,  opprelt  by 
an  Ufurper. 

L. 

T  OVE,  humouroufly 
^  defcrib'd. 

improves  all  our 

Faculties. 


N  D  E 

Play. 
Timon. 


As  you  like  it. 
Hamlet. 


Richard  2. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 


Titus  An  droit. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 

&?7w.and  Jul. 


Richard  2. 


Men.  8. 
Love's  Lab.  loft 
Othello. 
ibid. 


Macbeth. 
ibid. 


Love's  Lab.  loft. 
ibid. 


X. 

Vol 
6 


3i5 


Page. 

203 


90 

177 

266 
473 

90 
5° 


344 
285 

308 

339 


408 
(  402 

(409 


219 
245 


Perfon. 
Poet. 


Adam. 
Queen. 


Tbef.  Hip. 
Flav. 

Tro. 
Jul. 

Scroop. 


Rofa. 
lago. 

id.  and  Otjy, 


Mai. 
Mac. 
RoJJe. 


Biron. 
idem. 


Love, 


INDEX. 


Love,  fantaflical. 
Lionefs. 

Life,  a  pleafant  one  de- 

fcrib'd. 
•  in  a  wild  foli- 


tude. 


M. 


VfAfque,  rural. 
AVA  Moon. 


-i*em. 


Mafquerade ,  a  Scene 

of  one. 
Moon. 
Mufick. 
Martlets*  Nells. 
Madnels  for  grief  and 

love,  in  Ophelia, 

N. 

^"Ature,  State  of. 
Nature  and  Art. 

O. 

QAK,  large,  old. 
P. 

pArting  of  Lovers. 

Popularity. 
Pride. 
Peace. 

 after  Civil  War. 

Prodigies. 

 item. 


item. 


Peace. 

- —  betwixt  York  and 

Lane  after'. 
Play, a  badonedefcrib'd. 
Picture  of  a  beautiful 

Woman. 


Play. 

Love^sLab.  loft 
As  you  like  it. 

Tarn. of  the  Shr, 

Timor:. 


Tempeft. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 
ibid. 

M.A.abt.Noth 
As  you  like  it. 
T-welfth-Nigbt 
Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 


Tempejl. 
Wint.  Tale, 


As  you  like  it. 


Rom.  and  Jul. 
Richard  2. 
ibid, 
ibid. 

1  Hen.  4. 
Richard  2. 

1  Hen.  4. 

2  Hen.  4. 
Julius  Csefar. 

\  Richard  3. 

ibid. 

Midf.  N.  Dr. 
\Mer.  oiVen. 


V0I.1  Page 
282 
367 

396 

215 


63 

93 
101 


Pcrfon. 
Biron. 

on. 

Lord. 
Apem. 


Thef.  Hip. 
Lyf. 


*9 

332  \Orla. 
117  \Duke, 
351  Ban. 

[  224 
^229 


34 
339 


Gon. 

Pol.  Per, 


367  \  OL 


74 
23 

16 

97 


K.  Rich, 
idem. 
K.  Hen. 


45  \CaP- 
I  ij  1  "  Glen. 


286 
16 
213 


CI.  and  Gl 
Caf. 
Rich. 


337  Richm. 
1 59    Phi  loft. 


45 


Baf. 


Pictures 


INDEX. 


Pi&ares  if  Jfimt*,  V(. 

r.u:,  L,  Daphrs,  and; 

Apollo. 
Poetry. 
Prodigies. 

itenv. 

Poiibn. 


"D  Umcnr. 

~ — item. 
Rofes,  Red  and  White, 

the  Badges  of  two 

Parties. 

S. 

Sorg  [TTelJb.) 

bleep. 

Signs  cf  change  in  Go- 

vernnKBL 
S'.eer. 

A   Stream  beautifully 

Sleep,  found. 
Stag,  in  the  Chafe. 

Sound  Sleep. 
Storm  ac  Sea. 


I  M  E,  the  feeir.ir.g 
inequality    of  its 
Motion. 

V. 

"^Ifion,  of  good  Spi- 
rits. 
Virginity. 

A  Victcrv  lcr~  difpu- 
ted. 

— -and  purfu::  of  the 
ccrq:erc. 


Tan.cf  theSbr. 
7ir-.tr. 

J ui.us  C<tfar. 
Ham  Ut. 
-bid. 


2  Hen.  4. 

ibid. 


I  Her.  6. 


1  /j^*.  4.. 

2  4. 

Rirbard  3. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 

As  ym  Hit  it. 
ibid. 

Julius  C*far. 
Otiiii?. 


Asjm  like  it. 


Her.  g. 

AlTs  kc. 

Macbeth , 


Vol. 


Page. 


396 

148 

37 
1 20 


Perfon. 


Port. 
Calf". 
Hor  at. 


2  tfW. 


.  4  - 


"57 

1 4-1 


207 

3^7 
55 


426 
S 

332 


A:,  Jfc*. 

5  C:V. 

7«/.  ^ 

Claud. 

1  w. 

on. 

Brut. 


Par. 


P:p. 


Wat 


w. 

VyAR,  the  progno- 
VV    flicks  of  it. 

preparation  for. 
  ill  effeds  of. 

item. 

A  Wreck, 
item. 

■  defcrib'd  by  a 

Clown. 
White  Hand. 
Wonder,  proceeding 

from  fudden  joy. 
White  Hand. 

IV.    Defcriptions  of 
Times  and  Seafons. 

"yEAR,  unfruitful  and 
X  fickly. 
Spring. 
Winter. 

•  item. 

Day -break 

 item. 

— — item, 
—item. 

item. 
 item. 

item. 

item. 
Morning. 

A  low'ring  Morning. 

Morning. 

 item. 

A  pleafant  .Morning. 

 item. 

Sun-rifmg. 

■  —item. 

Evening,  a  fair  one. 
Twilight. 

item. 
Night,  in  a  Camp. 


crmy. 


N  D 

Play. 


E  X. 


Richard  2. 
Hen.  5. 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  6. 
TempeJI. 
Com.  of  Er. 

Wint.  Tale. 
ibid. 

ibid. 

Tro.  and  Cref. 


Midf.  N.  Dr. 
Love^sLab.  loft. 
As  you  like  it. 
Love  s Lab.  loft. 
1  Hen.  4. 
1  Hen.  6. 
Richard  3. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 
M.A.abt.Noth. 
Tro.  and  Cref. 
Ro'/k.  and  Jul. 
Hamlet. 
Richard  2. 
I  Hen.  a.. 
3  Hen.  6. 
Temp  eft. 
Midf.  N.  Dr. 
Tif us  AndrGn. 
Rom.  and  Jul. 
Titus  Andron. 
Rem.  and  Jul. 
Richard  3. 
K.  John, 
Macbeth. 
Hen.  5. 
K.  Lear. 


V  ol. 

Page. 

4 

4> 

341 

419 

c 
j 

T  O  A 
1  w  J- 

i  5 

I  >4 

3 

2  I  I 

326 

348 

375 

7 

369 

1 

109 

2 

2S6 

312 

287 

4 

I56 

459 

5 

325 

1 

'43 

2 

88 

7 

443 

8 

75 

137 

4 

48 

183 

*3" 

1 

7S 

i43 

6 

267 

S 

40 

6 

261 

S 

9 

323 

4-0 

6 

381 

4 

380 

6 

69 

Perfon. 


Captain. 

Chorus. 
Burg. 

r  caff. 

Mir. 
Ari. 
j£?eon. 


FL 

3  Gent.  &C, 
ft*. 


Queen. 

Song. 

Duke  Sen. 

Song. 

Glen. 

Bed. 

Stan. 

Puck. 

Pedro. 

Tro. 

Hor. 

Richard. 

K.andP.lU 

Rich. 

Pro. 

Ob. 

Tarn. 

Fri. 

Aar. 

Ben.  Moun. 
Rich. 
Mclun. 
1  Mur. 
Chorus. 
Gent.  Kent. 
Midnight. 


INDEX. 


Midnight. 

 item. 

 rem. 

Nigh 

 item. 

— a  be&Jtiful  defcri 

ri  ffl  cf  a  Moo: 

light. 
— tempelluous. 

 item. 

—  item. 

—  item. 
 item. 

iU.dnieht. 


SECT.  VII. 

INDEX  of  feme 
S'miiies  and  Allu- 
iions. 


^Utharity,  compared 
to  a  Farmer's  Dog. 

An^er*  to  a  high  met- 
tled Horfe. 

  to  boiling  Water, 

Ambition.  fotheDream 
of  &  Shadow. 

B. 

Doubtful  Battle,  to 
a  Swan  {\vimming 
again  ft  a  Stream. 
— to  a  cloudy  Morning 

and  a  ftormy  Sea. 
Beautifai  Maid,   to  a 
Sitttu 


Play. 
K.  John. 

2  Hen.  6. 
Ugd. 

Wdf.  N.  Dr. 
-bid. 

Her.  vlVen. 

Julius  C<rfar. 
Macbtth. 

rro.  and  Cref 
Rom.  and  Jul 
Humlet. 


Vol 
3 
5 


K.  Lear. 

Hen.S. 
ibid. 

Hamlet. 


3  Hen.  6. 


ibid. 

Ccvr.  of  Error  i 


Page.j  Perfaf. 
433  \K  John. 

2  2  !  Baling 

70  Capt. 

■37  4ri 
169  iW. 


5 '75 

{  179 


Lor.  Par. 


365 


Len. 

370  OldM.&R. 

Mac. 
A:hil. 
Jul. 
Ham. 


379 
485 
61 
200 


I!7 

349 
16S 


"25 
'45 

237 


Lear. 


{  Nor. 
\  idem. 


Guild. 


York. 
K.  Hen. 
S.  Ant. 


Course*: 


c. 


I  N  D  E 

Play. 


X. 


^Ourage  compar'd  t.o 

a  Faulcon. 
—  to  a  Capri  ve  fet  free. 
Contention,  to  a  Horie 

broke  loofe. 
Confiderution,    to  an 

Angel. 
Catharine,  Queen,  to  a 

Lilly. 

A  Crowd  difpers'd,  to 

wild  Geefe. 
Courtihip,  the  degrees 

of  it    compared  to 

Dances. 

D. 

jQIlHmalation,    to  a 
Snake. 

E. 

J?  N gland  to  an  Eagle. 
Scotland  to  a  VVea- 
zel. 

QueenElizaheth,  to  the 
Maiden  Phcenix. 


pAther  ( good  )  of  a 
bad  Son,  to  the  clear 
Spring  of  a  muddy 
Stream. 

Favourites,  to  a  new- 
trimmM  VefTd ;  and 
their  Enviers  to  rave- 
nous Fifties. 

— -  to  Hcney-fuckles 
excluding  the  Sun. 


J.Arden,  compar'd  to 
Government ,  in 
diforder. 


Richard  2. 
ibid. 

2  Hen.  4. 
Hen.  c. 
Hen.  8. 
Mid/.  N.  Dr. 

M.A.abt.Noth. 
2  Hen.  6. 


Hen.  5. 
Hen.  8. 


Richard  2. 

Hen.  8. 
M.A.abt.NGth. 

Richard  2. 


Vol. 

Paae 

1  ion. 

4 

14 

Tenting. 

1  s 

Mo-uTbray. 

206 

North. 

322 

Cant. 

5 

398 

Queen. 

1 

131 

Puck. 

2 

l9 

Beat. 

5 

5° 

4 

S31 

Ely. 

5 

452 

Cran, 

84 

Bcling. 

5 

356 

2 

39 

Hero. 

4 

63 

Government, 


INDEX. 


Government,  to  Bees, 
Glory,  to  a  circle  in  the 

Water. 
General,  an  Old,  to  a 

Winter  Lion. 

H. 

jLTEnry,  Prince,  com- 
paring himfelf.to 
the  Sun  in  Clouds. 

•—  to  rich  Oar  in  a 
daik  Soil. 

  to  Mars. 

« — to  aStrawberry  grow- 
ing among  Weeds. 

Heart,  a  penitent  one, 
to  a  ripe  Mulberry. 

I. 


to 


jNfurre&ion 
Storm. 

 to  Bees. 

King  James  I.  to  a  Ce- 
dar. 

K. 

J^Ing  Richard,  com- 
parM  to  a  falling 
Star  and  the  fetcing 
Sun. 

King's  return  to  his 
Country  compar'd  to 
a  Mother's  meeting 
her  Child. 


J^OVE,  compared  to 

a  canker  in  a  Bud. 
-         to  Jpril  Wea- 
ther. 

« — to  a  waxen  image. 
Lover,  to  a  Came  lion. 


Play. 
Hen.  5. 

1  Hen.  6. 

2  Hen.  6. 


l  Hen.  4. 

Hen.  5.  Prof. 
Hen.  5. 
Coriol. 


2  Hen.  4, 
2  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  8. 


Richard  2. 


ibid. 


2  Gent.  Ver. 

ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 


Vol.] 
4 

1  age. 
332 

Pf>rfr>fi 

rerion» 
Cant. 

444 

PuceL 

5 

107 

York. 

•4- 

1 07 
319 

323 

Ely. 

6 

5°S 

Vol 

4 
5 

250 
59 

Pr.  Hem 
War. 

452 

Cran, 

4 

45 

Salif. 

47 

K.  Rich. 

1 

*77 

Pro.  Val 

187 
202 
193 

Pro. 

idem. 

Speed. 

Love, 


Love,   compar'd   to  a 

Figure  on  Ice. 
Lover  fucceibful,  to  a 

Ccnqueror. 
— his  thought,  to  the 

inarticulate  Joys  of  a 

Crowd. 

ML 

VTlnd,  in  doubt,  com- 
parM  to  the  Tide. 
Maids  to  Flies. 

O. 

QPportunity,   to  the 
Tide. 


pRomifes  to  the  Gar- 
den of  Adonis. 

R. 

DEbels,  returning  to 
Allegiance,  com- 
pared to  a  Flood. 

Reafon  returning,  to  the 
Morning. 

S. 

rUN  rifing  in  a  clou- 
°  dy  Sky,  to  K.  Ri 

chard  in  difcontent. 
Sun  rifing  after  a  dark 

Night,  to  the  Relto 

ration  of  a  lawful 

King. 
Spies,  to  lim'd  twigs. 
Soldiers,  to  Bees. 


N  D  E 

Play. 

2  Gent.  Ver. 
Mer.  cf  Vcn. 

bid. 


2  Hen  4. 
Hen.  5. 


Jul.  Cafar. 


1  Hen,  6. 


£.  John, 
Tempeji. 


Richard  2. 


ibid. 

2  Hen.  6. 
Tit.  Andron. 


Vol. 
1 


Page.  J  Perfon, 
220  Duke. 

146  Baft. 

! 

147  ,  idem. 


238 
428 


7* 


North. 
Burg. 


Brut. 


454  '  Dan. 


3  471 
I 


4  & 


I  48 
310 


Sal. 
Pro. 


Bolivz* 


K.  Rich. 

Suff. 
Goth. 


Treafon. 


T. 


I   N  D 

Play. 


E  X. 


•T^Reafon,  compar'd  to 

a  Fox. 
Tears,  to  Dew  on  a 
Lilly. 

W. 


TryOrcefler,  E.  o£ 
VK    Rebellion  ™ 


ill 
com 

par'd  to  a  Meteor. 
Warwick*  s  Death,  to 

the  fall  o:  a  Cedar. 
Wolfey,  Cardinal,  :o  a 

tailing  Angel. 
Wanderer,  to  a  drop  of 

Water  in  the  Ocean. 
World,  compar'd  to  a 

Stage. 
Widow,  to  a  Turtle. 


Y. 

of  York  fighting,  to 
a  Lion  among  a 


herd  of  Neat. 


i  Hen  4. 
Tit.  Andron. 


1  Hen.  4. 

3  Hen.  6. 

Hen.  8. 

Com.  of  Er. 

As  you  like  it. 
Wint.  Tale. 


3  Hen.  6. 


Vol. 

Page. 

4 

188 

6 

283 

4 

184 

5 

197 

414 

215 

2 

3  28 

3 

384 

5 

131 

F  1  N  I  S. 


